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| 3) What the Millions Are Doing 
2a) With Foods Shot from Guns ¢ 
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1 mix the Puffed grains with ber- I like them best just with sugar and 
cream. Sometimes | mix the Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


—Average Woman. 













My favorite dish at night time ic Once serve Puffed Wheat as wafer 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in milk. crisps in soup and you'll never serve 
—A Child Who Knows coup without it.—A Housewife. 


ries for a morning dish. hey seem 
to fit together, as do nuts and raisins. 
Average Man. 
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I scatter the grains over every dish 








I care not how folks eat them. But 
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e of ice cream. That's better by far l use Puffed Rice in fudge. It tastes I stuff my pockets full of Puffed eat them in some way whenever you 
ys than freezing nut meats in it. Uke nuts, yet it melts in the mouth Wheat when I go to play, and eat the seek absolute ease of digestion. 

‘ A Famous Chef. like sugar.—Schoolgirl. grains like peanuts.— Average Boy. —A Physician. 
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All Because P rof. Anderson 

Thought of Exploding Grai 

Ile conceived the idea of sealing wheat and rice kernels up in He filled the grains with a myriad cells—puffed them to eight 
great bronze-steel guns. Then heating those guns until the moisture times normal size. 
i } ree ‘- . . . , 

n the grains changed to superheated steam. he terrific heat gave the thin-walled grains a taste like toasted nuts. 
Vhen exploding the steam, blasting all the food granules to pieces. Thus came these airy wafers—the most delightful cereals ever known. 
Phus he made whole grain wholly digestible for the first time in Now people are eating—in all these ways—a million dishes daily. 

food history. In countless homes nearly every meal in some way includes these crisps. 
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_ Puffed Wheat, 10c | Extreme West a Puffed Rice, 15c 
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The Quaker Qals @mpany—Sole Makers—Chicago 
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g j = Don’t think that ‘*‘ Holeproof’’ are guaranteed just in the heels and 
{ toes. Every stitch is protected. If they rip, if they tear, if a single 
thread breaks—anywhere—we want to replace them. These hose 

will stand cross-country walking, golf, tennis, baseball and dancing. 

- No vacation is really care-free without them. 
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i ume LIGHT, STYLISH 
Sea’ «=—CSs«XHOSSIERY— 


EVERY STITCH GUARANTEED! 


SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


We make silk hose for women and men. We send to the north 
of Japan for the silk in the women’s and men’s silk goods. We 
guarantee three pairs of these hose for ¢Aree months, It is no longer 
extravagance to wear silk hose, for even these sheerest of sheer hose 
wear better than common cotton kinds. 


The fame of ‘‘ Holeproof’’ has spread so far that more than a million 


cy people now buy them for every use and occasion. 
The success of ‘‘ Holeproof”’ is simple. We pay for cotton yarn an average 
of 70 cents a pound, That is the top market price. The yarn is Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton, the finest that grows. No yarn is offered at a higher 
price. If any were, and it were better, we would adopt it at once. We could 
buy common yarn for as low as 30) cents a pound. But you wouldn’t wear the 
hose, especially in summer, for they would be cumbersome, heavy and hot. 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 


A box of cotton and a box of silk ‘‘ Holeproof’’— nine pairs of hose—are 
all you will need for more than six months. You can rely on them. 95 
per cent of our output has always outlasted the guarantee. 
Has any other hose ever made such a record? 


HloleproofHosier 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 



























We are spen iit g now $55,000 a vear for inspection, just to 
see that each pair is perfect. We cannot afford to replace 
many pairs; we cannot afford to g 


foal 


ve you poor hose, $0 we 
take that precaution, 

And here is another precaution: ‘The signature, @awitict?, 
is that of the originator of ‘* Holeproof’’ — the originator of 
ranteed hose, the hose that are guaranteed because they 
worth it. Look for that mark on the toe of the hose, 


for it identifies the genuine. 


We, the makers of ‘*Holeproof,”’ are the third generation 
of a tamily of famous knitter It is a matter of pride with 


, , 7 
us to make ** Holeproof the finest hose in existence 


GET THE GENUINE 
It is easy enough to make hose that will wear if you make 
them heavy enough. A cheap hose can be guaranteed and 
replaced at a profit. But to make a light-weight hose soft, 
comfortable and stvlish, you must make them the costly 
way, like ** Hol proof,” 
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The genuine ‘‘ Holeproof”’ is sold in your town. We'll tell you the deals name n request « vl 
no dealer near, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance Six pairs of tion Holeproof x antes x1 
men, wo me n nl children (including infants) cost $1. 50 up to $3.00, according to finish and weight Three pa 
“ Holeprex for men, guaranteed three months, cost $2.00 Ihree pairs of silk stockings for w ‘ guarant 


, 
months, ¢o ist $3.00. Write for free book, ‘“‘ How to Make Your Feet H ppy 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., 
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The Stearns-Knight Car 


The Choice of Leaders of Men 


In the twelve months since the announcement of the 
Stearns-Knight it has sprung at one bound into popular 
favor. It has become the first choice of men who know 
car values. The list of Stearns-Knight owners consti- 
tutes the Blue Book of Motordom. 
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It is the choice of leaders of men everywhere—in 
commerce, law, banking, government and engineering. 
It is found in the hands of men who lead those pur- 
suits and professions which are most respected. 
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P It is the choice of one thousand such men. These 
thousand owners have in the past year driven their cars 
distances aggregating millions of road miles, not only in 


That is why the Stearns-Knight is now so well known 
all over the world. 

+ 7. * 

So splendid has been the success of the Stearns- 
Knight that the chassis will remain practically un- 
changed during this season. But there have been many 
refinements made in the body and finish design. 


The equipment is absolutely complete—-electric gen- 
erator lighting system, speedometer, top, wind shield, 
Klaxon horn, demountable rims and many other con- 
veniences. Great attention has been paid also to the 
development of the qualities that tend to comfort and 
luxuriousness. Owing to the cost of added refinements 
the price of the five-passenger model is now $3,750 and 


! this country but abroad. the seven-passenger $3,900. 
i Cataleg and descriptive matter upon request 
a 
2 te ] 
THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY, 12963 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Branches and Dealers in 125 Principal Cities ° 
; Three-passenger roadster, 116-inch wheel base, $3,750; Four-passenger toy ton- 
neau runabout, 121-inch wheel base, $3,750; Five-passenger touring car, 121-inch 


wheel base ° 
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$3,750; Seven-passenger touring car, 127-1inch wheel base, $3,900. 
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HE name she called herself —in the back of that head 
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mR. 37 


“Who said he bought? Me other brother's a scene 
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of hers, with its strange derangement of hair outside By Rupez t Hughes pusher—just joined the union; so we went in on velvet, 


and the stranger dreanis inside —was Madurnselle 


as guests of the management.” Lisette said this as she 


Lisette Monet. The name her parents called her— in the ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN imagined a duchess would inform an earless that she 


back of the tenement, with the week’s wash outside and 

the large family inside—was Lizzie Mooney. Bu* she was called 318 in the Mammoth 
Department Store. The days were still 
short and this morning was yet dark, but 
Miss 318 was already at her post —and so 
were the four thousand other employees 
on the Mammoth payroll. And yet the 
enormous bazar seemed filled with soli- 
tude. The scattered clerks only empha- 
sized the vacuity. Hundreds of salesmen 
anc saleswomen were on hand, but there 
were no buy-men or purchase-women. 
The big doors were still closed against the 
advance-guard of the mor 
ing army mustered by the 
bargain bugle and already 
falling in line on the walk 
outside, pondering the lav 
ish displays the window- 
dressers had compiled 
during the night. 

Against the onslaught 
of these Amazons, every 
body in the Mammoth was 
making ready, from buyers’ 
assistants and transfer men 
to packers, binboys and 
drivers—even the stokers 
in the boiler rooms. 

Lisette Monet’s some- 











what youthless hands were 
condensing the stock 
that had been dumped on 
her counter. They flut- 
tered about the chaos of 
silken things, darting here 
and there like humming 
birds among flowers. She was making her-wares as alluring as possible and as 
“‘get-at-able”; for, once the enemy arrived, the action must be brisk. 

Just back of her and a little above her, Constance, the change girl, sat aloft in a 
tiny parapet. She also was at work like a besiegec. chatelaine getting her ammunition 
handy. Soon she would be plied with money and \nerchandise from all directions, and 
she must load money and sale-slips into cartridges, shoot them at the distant cashier, 
make up the bundles, receive back cartridgefuls of change and pass them down below. 

Tongues fluttered as fast as fingers at that hour, for each girl was her own newspaper. 
Constance had spent her evening at home with her parents—to her great regret. The 
were no headlines in her past yet a while. She must live on borrowed excitement —for 
she was still young. She turned to Lisette for gossip 

“Was you goin’ to a show last night, Lisette, when I seen you pass our window all 
diked up so elegant?” 

““Uh-huh!” came the answer darkly through a mouthful of pins. 

“Vawd'vul or the movies?” 

The pins came out 

“‘Movin’ pitchers! Me? I was took to a genuije theayter.” 

“Ah, go on!” 

“T hope to die!” 

““Who was the dub you was with?” 

**Me brother.” 

“‘Oh—parding me!” 

“You're entirely welcome. When we passed you he asked me who was the rag | 


“They Cannot 
Choose Where 
They Shouid 
Work, for They 
Must Live” 


re 


spoke to. 

‘Is that so?” 

There was silence for a while. Constance was properly insulted at being referred to 
as a “‘rag,”’ and she strove to devise some appropriate retort; but all her inspirations 
lacked the cutting edge, so she substituted a tone of patronage from behind a yawn: 

““Could you see good from the nigger-Heaven?”’ 

Lisette shrugged off the impeachment. 

“Nigger-Heaven! We was downstairs with the highboys.’ 

“Ah, go on!” 

“Hope to 

“Since when’s your brother had a job?”’ 

**He ain't.” 

“*Then where'd he get the price to buy?’ 


” 


’ 


had just been shooting the chutes with the king. 

Constance’s body leaned over and stared down, but her spirit was gazing upward in 
awe of such glory. “For the love of Mike! Say, Lisette, d’ you s’pose your brother 
could get me a coupla comps? He’s a nawful nice fella—d'you s'pose he could? —huh? 
Do you or don’t you?—or whataya think?” 

Lisette was pleased to be proud above pride. She sniffed. 

“Anybody can get comps to that show, Constunss. Me brother says he spends 
more time every day paperin’ the hcuse than he does shovin’ the flats at night.” 
*Paperin’ the house every day! Ah, goon! What'd they wanta put fresh wall paper 
on every day for?” 

‘You ain’t wise to the theat’ical language, Constunss. That ain't wall paper —it’ 
seat paper; it means fillin’ the unsold chairs with deadheads.”’ 

Constance shook her head meekly over the wonders of human ingenuity and human 
privile re. 


‘| was astin’ you whether you thought your brother could slip me a pair of pa 





rake it from me, Constunss, you don’t want ‘em. Of all the punk shows that was 
ever gave, that one is the woist!’ 
“I'd love any show I could get a pass to. I've always wanted to know what comps 
feel like 

**Believe me, Constunss 

Constance would not be denied however 


“It couldn't be any worse than settin’ round home every evenin’ and hearin’ Mor 


and Por jor over the dollar he held out on her when he got his pay last week, or that 
two dollars she spent on a spring hat two years ago. See if you can’t pull down a coupla 
comps — won't you?” 

Lisette yielded amiably. 

“Sure I will, Constunss, if it’s as bad as that They'll be glad to have you. You'l 


fill a seat as full as anybody. And say, Constunss, whataya think? I had a floitation 
with the fireman.” 

“The fireman? Was they a fire 

Lisette gasped at such ignorance 

“Constunss, you're posutuv'ly illitrut! There's always a fireman on the job at 
theayters.”’ 

“What's a fireman doin’ without a fire 

“That's the idea. He's just standin’ round to nab it in the bud and keep the ittle 
from stampedin’ if they sniff a passin’ cigaroot.”’ 

“Is that so! Say, he must have a swell job— seein’ a show every night anc gett n’ 
paid for it!” 

“Well, that depends on the show. Seein’ the same show about steen times in 
concussion—and that show of all shows!—must get on his noives sumpum awful 
ns his pay all right, all right. But him and I had a little tal it set 


I guess he ¢« lis | 
This old buildin’ of ours is nothin’ but a package of invitations to a 











me to think tat , 
ire. Look at the blaze that made a fiery foinace out of the Equitable fireproof 
I alace! It starts in the 

basement from a « 

rette or an and “You're Entirely Wetcome 

they tl ink ve got When We Passed You 

itout; and all thewhile He Asked Me Who Was SD 
old Mr. Fire is sneakin’ the Rag I Spoke To" \. ' 


up the elevator shaft 
and gettin’ busy on the 
sevent’ floor.”’ 

“Well, if the place 
did start we got fire- 
drills —ain’t we?” 

“And who's drillin’ 
the mobs that soicu 
late round here all day? 
Do you Suppose the 
Unineted States arn 
could stop those bar 
gain buzzards once they 
broke loose?”’ 

‘**Well, any way, 
look at the automatic 
sprinklers we got ever 
where on the ceiling!’ 

“Automatic sprink 
lers! Don't you suppose 
they'd start a panic all 
by theirselves? You 
know any woman would 


rather lose her life than 














wet her hat or her skoit. These dames ain’t moimaids! 
Most of ‘em wouldn't even go in the water in a bathin’ 
suit. Can't you see "ern if these sprinklers started to 
spray? They'd all rush for the way out—and nobody 
knows it. If they ail started at once—say, do you know 
how many people there are in this store at any one time?” 

“Quite some few.” 

“Quite some few, is it? On our last annivoisary day, 
when they had the real bargain sale, there was nearly a 
hunderd thousand rode up in the elevators. Sometimes 
there’s twenty-fi’ thousand people under this roof at 
once. Do you get me? Twenty-fi’ thousand! And this 
ain’t one of the biggest stores. And it ain’t moderen and 
up-to-date like some of the new ones.” 

Constance was very human in being intensely afraid of 
terror. Horselike, she would rather run away from a dan- 
gerous possibility than investigate it. So long as she wore 
blinders she jogged along comfortably; if the blinders were 
shaken off she hastened tu put them on again herself. 

Lisette, however, had a curiosity that would not be 
quelled; it was not morbid, but constructive. She was all 
for examining dangers and projecting them into the future. 
It was the imagination of consequences that had kept her 
a good woman in a seethe of temptations, with the under- 
tow of poverty tugging at her weary feet. She had a heart 
famished for romance, but she wanted even that to be on 
the level; she wanted to know whither it led. She could 
detect the ulterior motive under the most innocent- 
looking courtesy, and she took forethought even in love. 
Lisette was a wise virgin. 

So the matter of danger in her place of employment 
was one she thought of incessantly —not with cowardice, 
but with caution. She knew the exits and the entrances 
as she knew the whereabouts of the merchandise. She 
was haughty and insolent with the customers unless they 
comported themselves to her liking, but her success as a 
saleswoman was her defense before her employers. She 
kept her job because she needed the money and from a 
haughty feeling that where other women could work she 
could work. 

She would risk the danger, but she would not pre- 
tend to remove it by ignoring it. 

This morning the theme of fire v 1s unusually alive 
in her mind. She wanted to think about it. She did 
most of her thinking aloud, and thought best when 
she had another mind to whet her wits upon. 

“ Believe me, Constunss,”’ she said, ‘a goil makes 
a mistake in not figgerin’ things out. The ostrich 
has the fine feathers, but it’s the foolest boid there 
is because it pokes its snoot in the sand and says: 
‘Thank Gawd, I’m safe here!’ You got a right to 
have a map of this store in your mind. If this place 
should catch fire fe 

At this moment a young girl of swart mien and 
shabby attire was passing with an armload of doilies 
from the stockroom. At the word “fire” she dropped 
her scattering cargo. She bent to pick it up with more 
shame and confusion than the mishap seemed to 
warrant, 

Lisette’s back was turned to her, for Lisette was 
preaching up at Constance in the pulpit, and she did 
not see the frantic scramble the girl made to gather 
her upset freight. Lisette was pointing out to Con- 
stance the exact whereabouts of the fire-escape 
behind a mask of fixtures that obscured the window. 
She did not notice that the swarthy girl, having 
reassembled her burden, was lingering, leaning 
against the counter and following Lisette’s pointing 
finger with a gaze that seemed to be trying to make 
notes and remember. 

Lisette was saying: 

‘You gotta know your way about, Constunss. 
You gotta get it in your system so you could go to it 
in the dark. And you gotta keep your head on your 
shoulders if, you're goin’ to keep it at all. Look at that 
fire in the factory where they made shoitwaists—and 
all those goils lost their lives!” 

“Oh, don't say that! Oh, don’t talk about that!” 

Lisette whirled at the surprise of this wailing protest 
and stared at the newcomer. 

“Was you addressing me?”’ she demanded. 

“Yes. You should not to speak about those poor 
people which did died!” 

“Whatta you know about it 

‘I was in it.” 

‘You was!” 

4 doleful nod was the answer. Constance hung over 
her baleony and Lisette leaned across the counter to stare 
at this mysterious veteran of such historic adventure. 

“Teli us about it,”’ Lisette whispered. 

“IT do not like to speaking of it.” 

“Ah, go on.” 

The ox-eyed girl, with a cattle soul accustomed to obey 
anybody and everybody, meekly accepted the command 
of this hungry curiosity; but she made ready to speak with 
effort, as if to lift agreat burden. Cold flames swept through 
her and she shivered so that she gripped the counter to 
keep from toppling off the stool. 


or, 
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Lisette watched her with dismay a moment, then put 
out her hand. 

“Don't talk about it if it hoits you. I’m sorry I ast 

you.” 
“No; I wish to speak now. It was so tairrible! I want 
you should to have seempat’y weet those gerl who die. 
They cannot choose where they should work, for they must 
live; and now they are—they do not live more. My sister 
and me, we ——” 

A gong shrilled through the building with a brazen ague. 
Almost mechanically the whole force came to attention. 
The girl seized her doilies and fled. Constance and Lisette 
began prinking their hair, straightening their aprons and 
making a few last dabs at everything. 


mu 


HE store had opened. The crowd came slowly in but 

steadily, and dispersed itself as a tide marches up an 
estuary and deploys across a seaweedy shore, losing itself 
here and there, and gathering in pools otherwhere. And 
the shuffle of all the feet had the sound of the incoming tide 
when it reaches shale and fumbles it, paws it, hesitates 
about it like a doubtful bargain hunter. 

Lisette, however, did not see the crowds with eyes for 
metaphor. They were plain reality to her, hatefully hard 
to please and deadly daily. 

“Listen at "em, Constunss! Ain't they beauts?—the 
advance-guard of battleaxes! They all believe that the 
oily boid catches the woim. Some of them is soitan'y 
boids, but I wisht I could loin them that I’m no woim. 
Just look at °em come! Don't you just loathe and nauseate 
them? Listen at their feet!—cattle crossin’ a bridge, and 
every hoof in a shoe that was built for somebody else. 
See ’em dribble through those there revolvin’ doors!” 

“It grinds ‘em out like a coffee-grinder—don’t it?” 
said Constance. 

“Sausage-grinder, you mean,” sniffed Lisette—‘‘for 
they're mostly pork. Look at ’em all jammin’ in the same 
trough at once—two fat dames tryin’ to squeeze in one 
compartment; and they’re so busy toinin’ round to roast 
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PETTICOATS| “Well, is She Tall or 
A Short—a Telegraph 
Pole or a Squash?" 


each other they've got the thing stuck. There’s the door- 
man takin’ the wheel and buntin’ ‘em in! Oh, Lord! 
The day’s woik has began wunst again! Thank Gawd, 
they didn’t wish any bargain counter on me today.” 

The mob fell first on the best-advertised fabrics, most of 
which were specially displayed in little extra booths set in 
the aisles as closely as the pushcarts of an East Side mar- 
ket. Round these the lifeblood of the store’s prosperity 
coagulated. 

Yet a while, Lisette’s counter was ignored save for an 
occasional passer-by who stopped and glanced over the 
tempting mounds of silk with expressions of disdain that 
thinly disguised the pitiful longing. A few women, 
plainly too poor to buy gorgeous petticoats of the sort 
Lisette was offering today, paused, plucked at them 
timidly, rubbed the crackling silk together and asked a 
few idle questions—just for the melancholy joy of almost 
owning silk. Poverty stood like a sheet of plate glass 
between them and possession; but they could not have 
been women and failed to revel in the glow and luxury of 
fabric and thelilty musicof its frou-frou. Silk isa wonderful 
thing! 

For such as were plainly too poor to buy, Lisette had 
patience; for such as merely loitered about to haggle and 
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dissipate, she had vinegar in an unfailing cruet. There was 
a slap of rebuke in the very calm with which she rearranged 
a rumpled flounce or restored a petticoat to the high shelf 
from which it had been requisitioned. She said nothing 
but women know; and they hated her as well as she 
hated them. 

Constance had leisure for rumination; at length she 
broke the silence with a murmurous: 

“Say, Lisette, was he a good-looker?”’ 

“Was who a good-whatter?”’ 

“Your fireman—the one you sor last night—w.s he 
a handsome fella?”’ 

“All firemen is handsome, Constunss. Whatever they 
look like out of their uniforms, there’s a soitain sumpum 
about a fireman that is— well, it’s simpluh indescri’ble!”’ 

“Was this fireman like that—just handsome because 
he had on a uniform?” 

“No; he was one of them who bring sumpum to their 
glad rags. He had those kind of features that a woman 
most likes in a man and would hate woist to have on 
her own physog.” 

“What was his name? 

“How should I know?” 

“‘Didn’t your brother interduce him?” 

“Nah! I wasn’t interduced.” 

“Oh, Lisette! I never thought you would —— 

“And I didn’t!” 

“Then how'd you come to meet him?” 

“Well, you see, it was like this—No’m, we do not have 
‘em with a dust-ruffle at one-ninety-eight. Dust ruffles 
comes on’y in the two-fifty-nines and over—yes’m. Don’t 
mention it!--Zize sayin’, Constunss, in the theayter I was 
planted right behind a dame with a hat trimmed like a 
Christmas tree. I tried to peek through the branches, but 
I was so far from gettin’ a glimp’ of the whole stage that 
I couldn't even see all of any one actor at once. And 
every time anybody was goin’ to do anything important 
they went behind one of that dame’s feathers. Gee! I 
could have ran one of her own hatpins into her and 
turned it round with joy. Finally, I leaned forward and 

moimured in the back of her neck— Yes’m, those 

three-eighties is the same as is sold elsewhere at 

four-thoiteen! Oh, yes’m, that is the latest shade 
‘men’s-wear blue,’ they call it. You see, it’s finished 
with two plaited ruffles and a poicaline underlay. 
Some other day? Oh, very well!—I moimured in the 
back of her neck—Those on the top shelf are just 
the same as these. Oh, soitainly, if you wish; no 
trouble to show goods — 1 moimured in the back of 
her neck: 

“*Parding me, madam, but would you kinely 
remove your hat, please?’ I could see her whettin’ 
her shoulder-blades together to refuse, so I says: 
‘Those Paris models is so very large; and Louise 
don’t care how big they make ’em, so’s they get the 
distongay lines.’ 

“That got her. She ran a smile round behind 
her ear and lifted the lid; but that was woise and 
more of it. She had about eighteen dollars’ woith 
of somebody else’s coily locks nailed on top of her 
own wad; and when she fluffed it out with her fin- 
gers I was all for sayin’: ‘And now, if you'd only 
take that hair mattress off your head and set on it, 
or else put your hat back on, I'd stand a chancet!’ 

“But I didn’t dast say it for fear of startin’ 
sumpum. Did you ever notice, Constunss, how you 
never dare say the pest things you think up? 
There’s been times I’ve conjured up comebacks 
that would ‘a’ went over people like a Fi'th Avenyeh 
bus—but did I spring "em? Nah! I swallered ‘em 
and boint myself up. 

“So there I sat, fumin’. I started to ast me bro- 
ther to ast an usher to ast her to behave or rent a 
box; but he says to me: ‘Shut up and quit beefin’!’ 
Ain’t that just like a brother? I knew if I stayed there 
I’d either paste me brother one on the ear, or say sum- 
pum to that dame under the haystack that would singe 
her bald, so I ups and edges out sidewise. I barked four 
kneecaps, waded through a bundle of plumes and rubbed 
a coupla stovepipe hats the wrong way; but | got into 
the aisle and hotfooted to the back of the house. 

“I’m used to hangin’ on to straps; and I felt as 
comfortable as a street car, leanin’ over the back rail 
when somebody sidles up alongside and whispers at me. I 
got a hatpin ready and made up my face to hand him a 
whole iceboig in one glare —for if there’s anything I hate 
it’s a masher; but, instead of the usual ‘Good evening, 
dearie!’ he says: 

“**You can’t stand here!’ 

“T was that mad I could have slew him; but I allus 
think it’s more ladylike te just josh ’em along and avoid 
vi'lence. So I hoist me eyebrows a foot or two and says: 

“*T can’t stand here—eh? Well, I can and I do!’ 

“*He gives me a solemn look and whispers: ‘It’s against 
the law; so beat it, kiddo—beat it!’ His woids was calm 
and simple, but there was sumpum masterful about ’em 
that was blood-coidlin’. I dropped me haughty pose 
and tried to wheedle him, like Delilar done with Simpson: 


” 
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purchased one, a gaudy confection which she 
would wear beneath her shabby overskirt with 
a clandestine luxury—the very inverse of the 
martyr’s secret penance with a shirt of haircloth. 

However, Lisette’s heart was so full of her 
own experience that her hands conducted the 
sale almost automatically. She passed the 
petticoat up to Constance, and Constance 
made a bundle of it and procured the change, 
while the minds of both were intent upon this 
wonderful encounter with the poor folks’ 
demigod— a fireman. 

At such a time customers merely exist in 
mirage—for if shopgirls do not gossip before 
customers when shall they gossip? Early 
morning drags them to the shop and late 
evening drives them home exhausted. Selling 
incessantly the trappings of romance, how 
could they live without talking it? 

“Well, zize sayin’,”’ Lisette bubbled on, 
“the fireman says to me—Will you take this 
with you or have it sent? Charge account? 








‘I thought you) firemen 
was supposed ‘to save 
ladies in distress|’ I says, 
‘instead of poijsecutin’ 
’em.” 

“That got his goat, 
I guess, for he looks 
sheepish and says: 
“You're some kiddo—ain’t you? But you know jwe ain't 
allowed to have standees in theayters.’ 

“I made one last effort: ‘If you're a real fir¢éman,’ | 
says, ‘go borry me a hook and ladder, so’st I can see over 
that human hill that’s in front of my seat.’ 

“He shook his head; and he would soitainly hive sent 
me back to me stall if the coitain hadn’ ’a’ canie down 
just then. 

“Between the acks we leaned against the back Wall and 
chinned, and he was pointin’ out to me how careful they 
are about fires in the theayters now; they have to have 
so many exits and red lights over 'em, and maps of 'em in 
the progr’ms—and they won't allow no chairs in the aisle 
and no standees; and even the scenery has to ‘be fire- 
proofed. He told me the rules was so strick thjat they 
wouldn't allow any candles to boin on the stage; alid once, 
when May Oiwin or somebody was playin’ Lady Macbeth 
and doin’ the sleep-walkin’ scene, she hadda cry, } 
electric light. 

“I ast him why all that was, and he says because they 
had that turrible fire out in Chicago—and that woke 
people up; so now you're safer in a theayter thin any- 
where else. If the play don’t axphyxiate you) you're 
all right. 

“‘And he says it ought to be the same way with other 
things —factories and hotels and department stores. Some 
of ’em is all right, he says; but he says the rest of ‘em will 
never be made right till they boin up a lot of peoplp. 

“T says: ‘Do you know anything about the Mammoth 
Store?’ 

“*Do 1?’ he says. ‘It’s just waitin’ like a firepilace all 
ready for the foist match to start it.’ 

“This give me a nawful funny feelin’; and I couldn't 
think of anything except to be a kind of a bum echo and 
say: ‘So you know the Mammoth!’ 

““*Know it!’ he says. ‘Why, every fireman knwws the 
Mammoth.’” 

Constance began to roll her eyes like a young girl heading 
about burglars late at night. 

“Good Lord!” she gasped. “Are you sure they’s a 
fire-escape right over there where you said?” 

“I’m sure it’s there,”’ said Lisette. 

“Good Lord!’’ Constance whispered huskily. “I guess 
I'll go home.”” She rose in a little individual panic and 
poised for descent. Then she stopped short. “Well, I 
gotta stay this week out. Mor has already spdnt my 
next Sat’day’s pay for me.” 

Lisette laughed, but a trifle uncomfortably, as olne who 
has told a ghost story too well. She, too, sought telief in 
other thoughts. 

“Us woikin’ goils hasn't got much choice but tio slave 
where they stow us—or else stay outside and starve. 
Doncha care, Constunss— it’s all part of the job.” 











mi 

ONSTANCE was having a most unhappy niorning 

of it. Every time she tried to gossip airily of rq@mance 
she found herself in the fierce red light of danger. 

“But the fireman!” she urged again, and seized the 
mention of his name as if it were the man himself.'. 

Lisette went on with her adventure in apparent} obliv- 
iousness of a plain old lady who, after pawing thé array 
of petticoats over and under, actually selecteil and 






“So Long as a Goi! Can Loor a Man 
Into « Den of Wild Animats Like 
This, She Hadn't Oughta Despair" 


C. O. D.? Oh, very well! Yes’m. I'll see 
that you get it this evening. Mark that 
‘Special,’ Constunss!—he says to me: 
*You’re speakin’ of the Mammoth,’ he says. 
‘Do you woik there?’ 

“I pulled a frown on him and edged away, and I 
says: ‘Me woik? Can’t you tell a lady when you bump 
against one?’ 

“T thought I had him froze; but he comes back: ‘ Yes, 
kiddo, I kin; and that’s why I’m astin’ you do you woik 
there?’ 

“Just like that! He sure handed me a hot one then 
didn’t he? Still, I like a fella that’s got some bounce-back 
to him—don’t you? 

“*So I drops the mask of refinement, and when he repeats 
‘Do you woik at the Mammoth?’ I says: ‘No, indeed! 
I'm a poil-diver at Tiff’ny’s.’ 

“And he shook his head and says: ‘Say, kiddo, you're 
all right!’ Yes, he did. And then he says: ‘Can I see 
you home?’—right like that. It took my breathway! I 
had just barely presence of mind enough to say: ‘Not if 
I see you foist!’ I thought that was what they call a 
maidenly rebuke—don't you?” 

Constance’s hopes of a crimson romance fell like shot 
birds and her jaw fell with them 

“Aw—and you didn’t let him see you home? You 
didn’t! And him a fireman! Ain't you ever goin’ to see 
him again?” 

Lisette sighed. 

“I don’t know; it all depends on fate. Say, can you 
read palms, Constunss? No? I wisht you could. That 
might tell.” 

““And you didn’t put him wise to who you was?” 

Lisette drew herself up with the towering indignation of 
unassailable virtue and gave Constance a withering glance. 

“Say, whataya think I am, Constunss? Do you 
consider it the ack of a lady—and I sortain’y hope 
that I am such!—to meet a poifect stranger 
and hand him her name and address? If that’s 


“But we got each other’s numbers. I took a peek at his 
badge, and his number was 37. That sev'm is a lucky 
number; but that thoity don’t listen very good.’ 


iv 
USTOMERS were pouring into the store with such 
increase that the aisles were compact with women, 
mostly eyes, claws, and elbows 

It was discouraging to illusions to see the gentler sex 
en masse; but Lisette had no illusions about womankind., 
and she felt that her contempt for her sex was all too 
well deserved. 

The petticoat treasury, where she presided, had lacked 
the advantage of specia) advertising that morning, and 
there was no run on the bank; but the proprietors knew 
that the other counters would catch those who could not 
reach the bargains, as well as those in whom the bargain 
counters had kindled the lust to buy — buy —-buy 

Lisette’s petticoats accordingly acquired a gradual 
trade of such briskness that her conversation with Con 


stance was confined to an occasional epigram on some 
unattractive or intractable customer. It was well past 
the noon hour when Lisette gave a sudden alarm: 

“Constunss!”’ 

Constance almost leaped from her turret. 

“What's matter? Store on fire?” 

“No, you mutt; but take a good peek at these 
two dames just comin’ down the aisle. The old lady 
was sixty-three last Thoisday and she don’t look more’n old 
enough to be her daughter's sister; and they're dressed 
up like a coupla queens! Can you umagine your maw 
or mine darin’ to wear a real hat like that? And her 
daughter 

“How'd you know it’s her daughter, and her age —and 
all that?” 

“Didn't you read about Mrs. Voiden's boithday party 
in last Sunday’s Woild?” 

‘Who's Mrs. Voiden? Where does she woik?” 

“Oh, Constunss, Constunss! don't tell me you never 
hoid of Mrs. and the Misses Lancaster Voiden! Why, a 
society column without their names in it would be like 


Hamlet with the omelet left out. Didn't she entertain the 
Oil of Boikshire last week? And they do say her daughter 
this one that’s glidin’ our way is said to be engaged to 


the Oil! She'll be an oiless if she marries him! 

“But I hope she don’t. I think us American goils gotta 
right to refuse these corrupt foreign nobilities just seekin’ 
us for our wealth and not for true love, like honest Ame 
icans— Nature's noblemen. That's what the papers says 
and I suppose it’s us American womanhood's duty to 
marry home industries; but Gawd knows I'd hate to think 
what I'd do if I was tempted to become the grand dame 
ol a GOoK or a barytone 

Constance was staring at the Verdens—mother and 
daughter. She felt such awe of so much glory that she 
could hardly credit it. 

“I don't believe it’s them,”’ she said If they're so 
rich and swell what would they be doin’ in a cheap place 


like this?” Continued on Page 49 





your idea of me you got another guess comin’ 
to you.” 

“But you talked to him,”’ Constance pleaded 
in self-defense. 

““O’ course I talked to him! He had a right to 
address me because he was a fireman and I was 
respassin’ on his presoives. And I wouldn't ‘a’ 
went so far as I did if it hadn't a’ been for that 
I can do a little reparteeing with anybody that 
thinks he can jolly me along; but as for gettin’ 
familiar without bein’ interduced—not for mine, 


Constunss—not for mine Even a fireman can’t 





loor me out of my senses; and the minute he got 
so fresh I bade him a icy good night and went back 
to my seat behind the lady with the hairstore on 
her head.” 

Constance felt the shock of one reaching for 
the imaginary step at the top of the stairs. She 
wailed again: 

“And you never told him even where you 
woiked at—or your name—or nothin’?” 

“Well,” Lisette confessed slowly, “TI believe I 
did let fall a sudgestion that I was Number 318 
in the Mammoth.” 

Constance’s face lighted up in a flash. 

“Then he'll be here —he'll be here 

Lisette quelled her. 

“Hush, Constunss; you're attrack 
tion. And, take it from me, he'll n 
here among these female hyenas. He's on'y a 
fireman after all.” 

“What's his name?” 

‘How sh’'d I know?” 

“Didn't he tell you?” 

“How could he?” 
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“He don’t know your name and you don’t 
know his! Oh, that’s awful!” 


“*Ie's More Ladylike to Just Josh'Em Along and Avoid Vi’ ience” 












J HEN one comes to 
consider the in- 
creased standards 


of living among the rich it 
profits little to take for ex- 
emplars the most affluent. 
Even before the Civil War 
we had in America people 
of incomes so large that to 
dispose of each dollar as it 
arrived required more im- 
agination than the average 
rich man possesses. And if 
our Croesuses spend more 
than did their fathers it is 
because progress, the 
growth of invention, the 
increasing intercommuni- 
cation of the wealthy 
classes in all nations, have 
suggested to our great fam- 
ilies new ways of burning 
money. It will serve us 
better to study a class 
rather lower on the finan- 
cial scale. Let us, then, 
view the sad plight of 
J. Rand Folsom of the city 
of New York. 

Notice, please, that I do 
not say Mr. J. Rand Fol- 
som; and in that I follow 
the society editors. When 
your name appears in the 
society columns without 
the customary handle it 
means that you are in society landed. As a matter of fact, 
J. Rand Folsom’s social position, though assured, is by no 
means impregnable. He does not come of the old Knicker- 
bocker stock. He cannot therefore maintain himself, by 
power of his name and family position alone, in any position 
he may choose, His father, it is true, was in society; but 
his own position is just uncertain enough to make it neces- 
sary that he should put money in his purse. Now J. Rand 
Folsom is about to launch a daughter; and how he shall 
manage without bluffing it neither he nor Mrs. Folsom can 
see. It is a great worry to them. 

Frederick Folsom, head of the family in the last genera- 
tion, came of a respected family “upstate.” In the period 
of expansion just after the Civil War he invaded New 
York, wherein he made a respectable fortune though not 
a great one. By virtue of a clever wife and his own pleas- 
ing personality he achieved society —would we had another 
term to convey the same idea! In those days New York 
was just small enough, just settled and conservative enough 
to make the social limits pretty definite. 

As in Charleston today, it was possible to say that any 
given person was in or out—possible to pick the very 
moment when he crossed the line. Frederick Folsom 
crossed before bis children were out of kilts. 


Prederick Folsom Deemed 
Himsetf Rich 


Enteriaining in the Seventies 


NUE Folsom income was stable—something more than 
fifty thousand dollars a year. On that old Frederick did 
everything necessary to maintain his position. It would 
be profitless to trace the whole course of that fortune—its 
division by inheritance; its accretion by legacies from 
other rich members of the family and by marriage. It all 
comes to this: in the year 1912 J. Rand Folsom possesses 
an income generally estimated at from seventy-five thou- 
sand te one hundred thousand dollars a year. He has, you 
see, a little more money than his father, but not a great 
deal more considering the lower purchasing power of a 
dollar and the real increase in cost of commodities. Yet 
Frederick Folsom deemed himself rich; and J. Rand Fol- 
som is poor in his generation. I call upon you to pity 
him; and I do it without irony. We feel privation as it 
deprives us of that to which we have been accustomed; 
and what we never had we seldom miss. J. Rand Folsom 
must struggle for what we all desire in our separate orders 
familiar and self-respecting contact with the people we like. 
Frederick Folsom lived in a three-story house not far 
above Washington Square. Save for a little, vanishing 
island about the north side of the square itself, every one 
who is any one has now moved miles northward; on the 
site of the old Folsom house stands a loft building, devoted 
to the manufacture of men’s trousers. In that house 
Frederick Folsom brought up his three children. His 
establishment of servants, though not nearly so elaborate 
as that of some really wealthy people in his set, was enough 
for his purposes. In the house itself he had a cook, two 
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maids who divided the work of cleaning and serving at 
table, a laundress, and a nurse or governess. Outside 
he kept a coachman and another man, who divided the 
duties of houseman and footman, That madeseven serv- 
ants in all; and that was ample. Though some in his 
circle employed butlers, a butler was not really necessary 
to a gentleman’s establishment. So, also, a few women 
had their personal maids; but Mrs. Folsom got along 
very well without one. Indeed Frederick Folsom might 
have lost face had he employed a butler. New York in 
those days was so small that people knew each other’s 
circumstances. A little of the old economical spirit lin- 
gered. The gossips would have considered that he was 
trying to make a display beyond his means. 

Those seven servants, as I have said, managed very 
well the work of that three-story house with its little 
yard. In those days there was no great specialization 
among servants. They did their work; and if asked to 
do too much they quit. The proud footman who sat on 
the box of Mrs, Folsom’s carriage on her reception days 
held it not a whit beneath his dignity to wash windows, 
tend furnace and carry out the ashes. The maids were 
also waitresses; the laundress was also a scrubwoman. 
Mrs. Folsom supervised her ménage personally, and she 
practiced unthinkingly the economies every lady of the 
seventies considered refined. She performed these func- 
tions instinctively; it was a matter of her breeding and 
of the custom in her set. 

Polite society, in the late seventies, say, differed widely 
from its modern type. There was little country life; that 
fashion had just begun to come in. Balls and receptions 

were the staples of personal commerce. People like the 
Folsoms gave small dances to their intimates; the few great 
families, with great houses, held larger functions. In the 
main, however, the dances were “‘assemblies’’—subscrip- 
tion affairs, ridiculously cheap by our modern standard in 
the matter of decorations, of music and of refreshment. 
Two or three times a year, notably on New Year’s Day, 
Mrs. Frederick Folsom held a reception. A few hothouse 
flowers set forth the corners and tables of the drawing room 
and hall; for refreshments there were a buffet luncheon 
and wine—port, sherry or Madeira in' thimble glasses. 
The fashions shifted during the seventies in the matter of 
refreshment. At New Year’s, 1877, for example, the buffet 
luncheon was in bad form and the hostess served only wine 
and cakes. Dinner-giving was about as common then as 
now, though the dinners were far more simple; and, where 
we play bridge for money, the familiars of Mrs. Frederick 
Folsom played whist for love and euchre for prizes. 

The official residence of the Folsom family, after one 
stop on its way uptown, has moved to the lower seventies 
just off Fifth Avenue; for the Avenue itself is far beyond 
the buying power of J. Rand Folsom. He occupies now a 
five-story, thirty-foot modern house. The necessary con- 
struction of the house is part of his financial problem, 
Owing to the great value of land 
in that fashionable region, he was 
forced to build narrow and high. 
Because he is crowded between two 
similar houses he can get no light 
from the sides; his house must ac- 
quire its sunshine from front and 
back alone. Necessarily, therefore, 
it is shallow; and there is no room 
for back stairs, though it has an ele- 
vator and one little special stair- 
way running from the kitchen in 
the basement to the butler’s pantry 
on the main floor. By one who 
knows I am assured that this gen- 
eral height and narrowness, this 
lack of a simple convenience like 
back stairs, increases beyond imag- 
ination of poverty the necessity for 
extra service. Mrs.J. Rand Folsom 
considers that she is skimping in 
the matter of service, that she has 
cut her establishment to the bone. 
Notwithstanding, she employs 
thirteen or fourteen servants where 
her mother-in-law did very well 
with seven, 

To prove the point let me enu- 
merate, beginning at the bottom 
and working upward: In the very 
basement are two women employed 
about the laundry and drying room, 
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The house, what with a 
fashionable mother and 
two growing daughters, is 
full of expensive, hand- 
made lingerie and table 
linen that would not stand one washing by a novice. The 
head laundress must be an expert—to make sure that she 
is such, Mrs. Folsom pays her forty dollars a month. 

She can handle only the more fragile stuffs. Here enters 
the problem of that high, squeezed house. She has not the 
energy left from her regular work to carry the wash to the 
very top story and dispose of it in dressers and linen rooms. 
That alone would call for assistance. Besides, there is the 
bed-linen; there are the children’s clothes; there are the 
sash-curtains and bed-curtains; there are the caps, aprons 
and other trimmings of the servants. She must have an 
assistant. Nominally the assistant works only four days 
a week. Practically, what with the emergencies contin- 
ually arising, it comes nearer to six. So in her laundry 
Mrs. J. Rand Folsom employs two servants where Mrs. 
Frederick Folsom did perfectly with one. 

That isn’t all. In the old house the laundress used to 
“do up” Mr. Folsom’s linen, Standards in men’s launder- 
ing have changed. A woman, working with home equip- 
ment, has scarcely the strength to give a shirt the proper 
dull finish. So Mr. Folsom’s shirts and collars go out to a 
hand-laundry which charges twenty-five cents for a shirt 
and nine cents for a collar. 


c. wAtt 


What the Thirteen Servants Do 


HE cook is a woman. The demand for male chefs is 

not so lively as it used to be; there are in New York a 
number of proud and choosing women who, at salaries 
running from fifty to a hundred dollars a month, can out- 
chef almost any imported man chef. The Folsoms pay the 
cook fifty or sixty dollars a month, according to her 
demands at the employment agency. She serves for all 
purposes—even formal dinners. The Folsoms, however, 
have not merely one dinner table in their house but three 
their own, the children’s in the nursery, and the servants’. 
The cook has an assistant, nominally a kitchenmaid 
really a plain cook, who can in necessity prepare food for 
the children and the servants. 

This house demands more rough work than did the 
older Folsom establishment. It would seem on first sight 
that carpets need more labor than polished and oiled 
hard-wood floors with rugs. That is not true. At the 
hygienic seale of cleanliness which modernity demands, 
polished floors and rugs are more troublesome. The older 
house had two bathrooms; this, including the one in the 
servants’ quarters, has four. These marbled and white- 
tiled bathrooms are equipped with metal furnishings 
which must be kept as clean and bright as the rails of a 
yacht. The women servants will not clean bathrooms. 
That is the duty of the houseman. Also he tends the 
furnace, carries coal and ashes to and from the fireplaces, 
sweeps the sidewalk, the back yard and the steps, shovels 
the snow and washes the windows. Your modern chamber- 
maid refuses to touch a rag to a window. He has all the 
work that one 
strong man can 
accomplish, and he 
gets thirty-five dol- 
lars a month— with 
board, of course. So 
we come from the 
basement, which 
holds only the 
kitchen, pantry, 
laundry and dry- 
ing room, with five 
servants accounted 
for. 

The main floor 
of the Folsom house 
accommodates only 
a drawing room, a 
dining room and a 
butler’s pantry. 
The Folsom butler, 
who has been with 
them for some time, 
gets seventy dollars 
a month. This he 
ekes out more or 
less openly with 
tips from guests, 
and surreptitiously 
with commissions. 
To serve and super- 
vise the meals, to 


They are “Going in’ for More 
Refined Satisfactions 
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clean the silver, to answer the telephone 
and the door, to be the tactful first line 
of defense between the Folsoms and their 
world—that keeps the butler busy 
enough. The dining-room floor is full of 
metals which need continual polishing, 
of rugs which demand constant treat- 
ment with a broom or a vacuum cleaner. 
The parlormaid attends to that f'oor and 
to the hall. Also, she helps the butler 
serve the meals. And she does nothing 
more. By the time we reach the parlor 
floor we have seven servants —or as many 
as Mrs. Frederick Folsom ever employed. 

Above, there are two chambermaids. 
They are busy too. One, on the extra- 
formal occasions when the butler and 
parlormaid cannot serve the dishes and 
wines in their proper place and order, 
must assist in the dining room. The 
other occupies her spare time in mend- 
ing —for the fine linen, the lace and hand- 
made tablecloths, the embroidered sheets 
must be kept in order. 

Score—nine servants. The tenth is 
Mrs. Folsom’s necessary personal maid. 
Being also a hair-dresser and manicure 
she comes rather high. She keeps up 
Mrs. Folsom’s wardrobe. What with the 
sheer, impermanent handmade stuffs 
the eternal laces, the chiffons—modern 
clothes are not only expensive but frail. There is work and 
to spare for the maid. Finally the children —the two boys, 
aged six and eight, and Beatrice, aged thirteen-| have a 
German nursery governess, who sees them safely to and 
from school and supervises their activities of afternoons 
and evenings. Being a gentlewoman she gets) rather 
smaller wages than the expert servants, for that is ithe law 
of service; but she needs special quarters and, sijice she 
does not dine in the servants’ hall, special attendance. 
That makes eleven servants in the house itself. 

Frederick Folsom, as I have said, sported a carriage, 
a coachman and a carriage footman. The latter performed 
also, in those unspecialized days, the duties of the house- 
man. Frederick's equipment of carriages and horses is 
worth a digression. He had a regular formal coach, a park 
phaeton and a single phaeton. His horses were noj. of the 
specially bred types we see today in the horse-shiw, but 
good-looking, well-groomed animals of American breeds; 
and they cost, on a fluctuating market, from two hundred 
to three hundred dollars apiece. Of these he usually kept 
three —the extra one for the single phaeton or for emergen- 
cies. The whole initial expense of these carriages and horses 
was not equal to the cost of a fairly good automobile. 
He had his own stable; and the coachman and fobtman, 
between them, took all the care of the horses and catriages. 


Seventeen Servants and No Valet! 


J RAND FOLSOM skimps along on two automopiles 

e both in constant commission. The poorer was his better 
car a few years ago. When he bought his new car it was 
relegated to second best. It serves for errands, for ‘taking 
the children to school, for transporting Mr. Folsom) when 
Mrs. Folsom has more impressive uses for the better car. 
In winter it has a landaulet body; in summer, a touring 
body. In making this shift Mr. Folsom economizps; he 
would like to own separate limousines and touring: cars. 
So well is the public informed on the ways and tricks of 
city chauffeurs, that I state the next fact only to com- 
plete the record: the extra tires, the repairs and the graft 
often make the upkeep of a fashionable automobile far 
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J. Ravd Fotsom Would 
Have Liked to Take 
Up Pole, for He Rides Weit 





more expensive than that of a carriage and pair. J. Rand 
Folsom keeps his machines in a public garage, which 
charges him thirty dollars a month apiece for storage and 
washing. However, this is but little more than the interest 
on the initial expense of Frederick Folsom’s stables. The 
great contrast is in wages. To run those two machines 

which are busy all the time—J. Rand Folsom needs two 
chauffeurs, at from twenty-five to thirty dollars—not a 
month but a week! It goes without saying that they will 
do nothing not connected with the running and repair of 
the machines. So there you have thirteen servants or 
personal employees, as against the seven that Frederick 
Folsom, of the seventies, thought adequate to his needs. 

If I have described in much detail the functions of these 
thirteen servants it is only to prepare the way for a 
pertinent fact. The modern Folsoms find themselves 
embarrassed by the poverty of their service. Notice that 
they have no footman. That functionary would be the 
background for the butler on great occasions; and he would 
help to serve the meals, the parlormaid coming in, as the 
extra chambermaid does now, only at formal dinners. He 
would occupy the box with the chauffeur when Mrs. 
Folsom went on state calls. , Mrs. Folsom often blushes for 
herself when she beholds footmen on other automobiles and 
none on hers; she experiences slight twinges when she sees 
the butler serving with two women assistants. “I don’t 
know how we ever keep servants— we have to double them 
up so!” she complains to her husband. That process, with 
the necessity for the tact it entails, is the trial of her life. 
For example, there's a flight of stairs between the drawing- 
room floor and the first bedroom floor. The parlormaid 
and the head chambermaid are constantly quarreling over 
who shall not clean them. No young girl of the Folsom 
circle appears out-of-doors unattended; and who shall 
go to and fro with Miss Beatrice on the governess’ day off 
is always a puzzle. 

No matter how liberal the individual, he has his unreaso: 
able economies; and her husband has never granted her 
that footman. In the last ditch, he brings forth an argu 
ment which she cannot answer. “I think if we're going to 
ruin ourselves with any more servants, my Gear, I should 









have a valet."” When he admits the lack 
of a personal manservant he feels a shade 
of the same emotion that overwhelms 


Mrs. Folson he steps from her un- 
attended aut Now the care 
and pressing of ; e laying out 
of his dress shirts, ibled up” 
most shamefully. So he tem- 


porary occupant of the hou an's job, 
if he be meek and capable, does Mr. 
J. Rand Folsom’s pressing. Otherwise 
that task falls to the butler 

Nor is this the end of their expense for 
servants. J. Rand Folsom maintains a 
country place within motoring distance 
of New York. When he closes his town 
house and moves to the country he can- 
not spare one member from his regular 
establishment. In addition he must have 
a farmer, who takes care of the truck- 
garden and the cows, and two gardeners 
for the flower-beds and lawns. He keeps 
no horses in New York; the girls take 
their riding lessons on steeds hired from 
the academy. In the country he must 
have two saddle horses for the girls and 
two ponies for the boys. So he adds to 
his establishment a stableman. I have 
already enumerated thirteen servants. 
Add four for the country place, and you 
have seventeen altogether. 

Frederick Folsom never kept a country place at all 
In the seventies Americans were just beginning, timidly 
and tentatively, to lay the foundations of real country 
life. Newport, as a social center, was in bud; a few of the 





richest and most original families owned cottages there 
How modest these dwellings were one may learn from the 
old files of one New York paper, the only newspaper of 
the time that made even a pretense of society reporting. 


Fashions in Country Homes 


VERY spring in the late seventies that paper used to 
4 print a column from Newport concerning the new 
houses, building or planned. Stone foundations — three 
stories —-two bathrooms — walnut and butternut finishings 
it reads like a write-up in the town paper of the elegant 
residence planned by our prominent citizen. And at the 
end of each description appeared the significant line 
“Cost, nine thousand dollars,” or “Cost, ten thousand 
dollars,” or “Cost, twelve thousand dollars.” Ten thou- 
sand dollars for a private Newport dwelling-—-today a 
season's rent of almost any Newport cottage fit for a 
J. Rand Folsom’s habitation would cost half of that. Some 
of the very rich had country seats along the Hudson; but 
the rank and file of society, including such people as the 
Folsoms, took their vacations at watering-places wher 
they lived in big hotels and paid what seemed to them 
enormous prices for one ten-by-fourteen room a person 
American plan. Two or three times in their married life the 
Frederick Folsoms varied this procedure by a trip to Europe 
The craze, the burning necessity, for country life arose 
in this country. First, it touched the very rich. They 
found their necessities muitiplying in this regard unt the 
multimillionaires among them added not only an elaborate 
estate on Long Island or at Newport but also a shooting 


park in North Carolina, a villa in Florida, a camp in the 


Adirondacks and-—last frill of all—a shooting bex in 
Scotland. As time passed, people in the circumstances of 
the Folsoms needed a country place as much as they did 
a town house. So, With part of his inherited propert 
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Trey Left Her in Europe, by Way of Finishing Her Education 












A veil "twixt us and Thee, dread Lord 
A veil ‘twixt us and Thee! 

Lest we should hear too clear, too clear, 
And unto madness see 


ARRICK crossed the fields in time to see, from the 
low bank above the churchyard, the children coming 
forth from Sunday-school in the church, blinking con- 

tentedly at the late summer sunlight and all the familiar 
world from which for two hours they had been exiles. A 
little behind them came Mr. Newman, carrying his sober 
hat in his hand, and the curate. 

“Hit” called Carrick, and they turned toward him as he 
came down the bank with his sly spaniel shambling at his 
heels. . 

The curate looked with disfavor at Carrick’s worn tweed 
clothes and his general weekday effect. 

“T think,” he said primly, “I'll be getting along.” 

“T should,” said Carrick shortly, turning his back on 
him. “I want to speak to you, Newman.” 

“Then we will walk together,”” agreed Mr. Newman. 
“Goodby till this evening,” he called after the departing 
curate, 

It was an afternoon in June, languid and fragrant; the 
declining sun was in their faces as they went in company 
under the high arches of the elms, in a queer contrast of 
costume and personality. Carrick, the man of science, the 
adventurer in the bypaths of knowledge, affronted the 
Sabbath in the clothes which gave offense to the curate. 
He was a thin, impatient man, standing on the brink of 
middie age, with the hard, intent face of one accustomed 
to verify the evidence of his own senses. A habit he had of 
doing his thinking in the open air had left him tanned and 
limber; he walked easily, with the light foot of an athlete, 
while Mr. Newman, decorous in the black clothes which 
are the uniform of the regular churchgoer, trod deliber- 
ately at his side and mopped his brow with a handkerchief. 

“It was very warm in the church this afternoon,” 
explained Mr. Newman mildly—‘ very warm.” 

He was an older man than Carrick and altogether a 
riper and more complacent figure. He had a large and 
benevolent face, which would have been commonplace but 
for a touch of steadfastness and serenity which dignified it, 
and an occasional vivacity of the kindly eyes. One per- 
ceived in him a man who had come smoothly through life, 
secure in plain faiths and clear hopes, unafraid of destiny. 
Something reverend in his general effect accentuated his 
difference from his companion. 

“Ventilation!” Carrick was saying. “On an afternoon 
iike this you might as well shut those children up in a 
family vault. Twenty of them, all breathing carbonic acid 
gas, besides yourself—and that ass!” 

“You mean the curate?” inquired Mr. Newman. 
“Really, he isn’t an ass. He didn’t like your clothes 
that was all.” 

“What's the matter with "em?" demanded Carrick, 

inspecting his shabby sleeve. ‘You don’t want me to 
dress up like—like you, do you?” 
“My dear fellow!” Mr. Newman smiled protestingly, 
lifting a suave hand. “I don’t care how you dress. I 
don't want you to ‘make broad your phylacteries,’ you 
know.” 





THE 








“Te Cut Me Across Here. 
It—It Hurt—Awfually!" 


Carrick snorted; and they 
walked in silence through the 
little village that lay below the 
church. 

The matter they had in com- 
mon, which bridged their diver- 
sity and made it possible for 
them to be, after their fashion, 
friends, was their interest in the 
subject that Carrick had made his own—experimental 
psychology. Likeall successful businessmen, Mr.Newman 
had an unschooled aptitude for the science and had prac- 
ticed it with profit on his competitors and employees before 
he knew a word of its terminology. In Carrick’s bare 
and lamplit study they had joined forces to bewilder and 
undermine the intelligence of the sly spaniel; and there had 
been sessions of hypnotism, with Mr. Newman rigid in 
trances while Carrick groped, as it were, among the springs 
of his mind. The pair of them had incurred the indigna- 
tion of European authorities, writing in obscure and costly 
little journals whose names the general public never hears. 
The bond of martyrdom—martyrdom in print—united 
them. 

“By the way,” suggested Mr. Newman when the vil- 
lage was behind them and they were walking between high 
hedgerows, flamboyant with summer growth—“‘ by the way, 
wasn’t there something you wanted tospeak to me about?” 

“Eh? Oh, yes,” replied Carrick. “Rather! I want you 
to come to my place tonight and 
try something; a big thing.” 

“Tonight!” said Mr. Newman. 
“No; not tonight, Carrick.” 

“Why not?” demanded 
Carrick. “I tell you it’s a big 
thing! I’ve had an idea of it for 
some time—those clairvoyant 
tests put me on to it; but I’ve 
only just got it clear. It’s big.” 

Mr. Newman shook his head. 

“Not tonight,” he said. 
“You're a queer fellow, Carrick; 
you never can remember what 
day of the week it is for more than 
five minutes at a time.” 

“Oh!” Carrick scowled. ‘ You 
mean it’s Sunday. But this, I 
tell you—this isn’t just an ordi- 


nary thing, Newman. I'll ex- 
plain—it’s new and it’s big!” 


“No,” said Mr. Newman; “not 
tonight, Carrick—please!” 

“Hang it!” said Carrick. He 
would have spoken more liberally, 
but the choice was between re- 
straint in language and the loss 
of Mr. Newman as an acquaint- 
ance. That had been made clear 
soon after their first meeting. 

Mr. Newman smiled and rested 
a large, smooth hand for a mo- 
ment on Carrick’s arm. 

“We go by diferent roads to 
our goal, Carrick,” he said; “ but 
it is the same goal. We serve 
the same Master under different 
names and in diiferent ways. 


Mr. Newman 
Raised His Shut 
Hands; His 
Tragic Face 
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You call Him Science and I call Him Christ—the same 
Master though; and my service takes me to church tonight. 
But tomorrow, if you like, I will come over to your place.” 

“Get back!” said Carrick violently to the dog. ‘To 
heel, you beast!” 

The fork of the road was in front of them; they paused 
at the division of the way. 

“Will that suit you?” inquired Mr. Newman. 
come round after dinner.” 

Carrick gave him a look in which contempt, fury and a 
certain involuntary liking were strangely at war. 

‘Of all the sanctimonious asses!” he said, and broke off. 
**Good night!’ he concluded abruptly. 

“T’ll come then,” said Mr. Newman, smiling. 
night, my dear fellow.” 

He went off at his deliberate gait, humming to himself 
the tune of the last hymn the children had sung at the 
Sunday-school. Evening was settling about him on the 
trees and fields; after the still heat of the sun it was like 
an amen to the day—a vast low note of organ music. 
There was a pond gleaming among the trees. ‘“‘He leadeth 
me beside the still waters,”’ he said aloud to himself; and 
then Carrick’s footsteps were audible behind him. He 
turned; Carrick came up swiftly. 

“Don’t eat much dinner tomorrow night,” Carrick said 
with immense seriousness. 

“It’s more hypnotism, then?” inquired Mr. Newman. 

“Yes, but —it’s a big thing all the same.” 

He clicked to his dog and went off abruptly, passing 
with long, jerky strides into the enveloping calm of the 
evening; and Mr. Newman resumed his homeward walk, 
taking up his mood of reflective quiet at the point where 
Carrick had broken in upon it. He was a man made for 
the Sabbath; he breathed the atmosphere of a day conse- 
crated to observances with a pleasure that was almost 
sensuous. For him piety was that manner of life which 
gave the quality of Sunday to each of the seven days of the 
week, softening them and rendering them august with the 
sense of a great Presence presiding over their hours. 

The curate who disliked Carrick occupied the pulpit 
that evening; he preached from half a text, after the man- 
ner of curates. “For they shall see God.”” He repeated it 
in a poignant undertone—he, tall and young and priestly 
in his vestments, seer against the dim glory of a stained 
window; and Mr. Newman, attentive in his pew, leaned 
forward suddenly to hear, like a man touched by excitement, 


“T ean 


“Good 


Carrick’s study was one of a pair of rooms he had added 
to the farmhouse he inhabited, a long apartment of many 
windows, designed for spacious- 
ness and possessing no other good 
quality. No fire could warm more 
than an end of it; and his lamp, 
wherever it was placed, was but 
a heart of light in a body of 
shadows. He had furnished it 
with the things he required—a 
desk was here, a table there, book- 
cases were along the walls; a 
variety of chairs stood 
where he happened to 
push them. It had the 
air of a waiting room. 

Carrick was at his 
desk when Mr. New- 
man, on the 
Monday even- 
ing, was shown 
in to him by the 
widow who kept 
Carrick’s house. 
He looked up 
with impatience 
as his guest 
entered. 

“Oh, it’s 
you?” was his 
greeting. 

“Good even- 
ing,” said Mr. 
Newman cheer- 
fully. ‘‘You’d 
forgotten to ex- 
pect me, I sup- 


ee 


a 


pose; but I’m 
here, all the 
same.” 
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“All right,” said Carrick. “Sit down somewhere, 
will you?” He rose and shoved a chair forward with his 
foot for Mr. Newman’s accommodation, and began to walk 
slowly to and fro with his hands in his pockets. 

“Well,” said Mr. Newman, “and what’s this new 
miracle we're going to work?” 

“T’ll show you,” said Carrick, still walking. He stopped 
and turned toward his guest. ‘‘Newman,” he said, 
“where do you reckon you were a hundred years igo?” 

Mr. Newman laughed, crossing his legs as he sat. 

“T’m not so old as that,” he replied. ‘‘ Whatever place 
you're thinking of, I wasn’t there.” 

Carrick was frowning thoughtfully. ‘I’m not |thinking 
of places,” he said. “‘You—you exist; the matter that 
composes you is indestructible; the 
the essential you; the thing in that 





“Tt was queer,” he said doubtfully, and Carrick bent 
his head in eagerness to listen. 

“You've been hypnotized before—often enough. What 
was queer?” 

**Hypnotism is unconsciousness so far as I'm concerned,” 
said Mr. Newman; “but this—wasn’t! Not dreams either; 
the thing was so absolutely real.”’ 

“*Go on,” said Carrick as he paused to ponder. 

“T felt myself going off, you know, just as usual—the 
mistiness; the reposefulness; the last moment, when one 
would rebel if one could—but one can’t; that was all 
ordinary. And then came the blank, that second of utter 
emptiness, as though one were alone in the wilderness of 
outer space and light were not yet created. Asa rule, that 


Several of them seemed to be pockmarked too. It struck 
me; I wondered how a coachload of such people had been 
gathered together; and I might have wondered longer 
but one of them laughed, a great, neighing guffaw of a 
laugh as the coachman swung his whip.”” Mr. Newmar 
paused and his hand floated to his face again. “It cut 
me across here,”’ he said thoughtfully. “It—it hurt 
awfully!” 

Carrick nodded, 

“And that was all,” Mr. Newman went on *At the 
sting of the lash, as though some one had turned a switch 
the daylight went out—to the sound of that gross animal 
laugh. There were again the frozen dark, the solitude, the 
chill; and I heard you saying, as from another planet 
across great gulfs of space: ‘Drink some 
of this. It’s only ond 





matter which makes it mean something; 
the soul, if you like—that’s indestruct- 
ible too. Everything’s indestructible. 
A hundred years hence you'll be some- 
where; but where were you—you, that 
is—a hundred years ago?” 

He pointed the “you” with a jabbing 
forefinger as he spoke it, standing in 
front of Mr. Newman in the lamplight 
and talking down to him. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Newman. “I sec 
yes! A hundred years ago I was part of 
my Maker’s unfinished plan of today.” 

“Were you?” said Carrick, snapping 
athim. ‘“‘Youwere,eh? Part of —we'll 
see. Come over to the big chair and 
undo your collar.” 

Mr. Newman rose; the big armchair 
was his place when Carrick hypnotized 
him, and the loosening of his collar was 
part of the ritual. 

““What is the idea?” he asked, fum- 
bling at his stud. 

“Tell you afterward,” said Carrick. 
If I told you now you'd not get it out 
of your mind. Hurry with that collar!” 

“It is stiff,” apologized Mr. Newman, 

arranging himself in the large chair. 
How are you going to do it?” 
Carrick’s hot hand pressed his head 
ack on the cushions. “Shut up!” he 
said. “‘Let yourself go, now—just let 
yourself go!” 

The chair faced the blank, bare wall 
of the room; there was nothing in front 
of Mr. Newman for his eyes to rest on 
and take hold of—Carrick’s hands no 
longer touched his head. Mr. Newman 
was alone in his chair in a posture of 
ease, with the gear of his mind slacked 
off, his consciousness unmoored to drift 
with whatever current should flow about 
it. He knew, without noting it, that 
something like a fog was creeping up 
about him; the pale wall was a bank of 
mist, stirring slowly; his pulse was a 
rhythm that lulled him faintly. He—the 
aggregate of powers, capacities, habits 
that made the sum of him—was adrift, 
flowing like a vapor that leaks into the 


air and thins abroad. A coolness was on 
his forehead, as of a little breeze. 








“Yes?” 

‘It’s like a memory of something that 
actually took place. I ought to have a 
wheal just below my eyes where the 
whip took me—it wasn't five minutes 
ago. I remember the dusty smell of that 
white road, and how the thing that hung 
on the signpost was—somehow— ugly 
and nasty. It’s—it’s awfully queer, 
Carrick.” 

“Yes!” Carrick sunk his hands in 
his pockets and walked away to the 
shadowy far end of the room. Mr. 
Newman sat in thought, flavoring the 
vivid quality of his vision, with his 
underlip caught up between his teeth. 
The great room was silent for a space 
of minutes. 








“IT say!” Carrick spoke from the other 
end of it. 

“What?” 

“That signpost you saw—it wasn’t 


a signpost, you know.” 

“What was it, then?” 

“Tt was a gallows,” said Carrick 
“with a man hanging on it.” 

There was a pause. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Newmar 
from his chair. ; 
did you do to me’? 


ind rosé 








rick, what exactly 





“I sent you back a hundred years,” 
Carrick answered in a measured voice 
His excitement got the better of his 
restraint and his voice cracked. “ Part 
of the—what was it you said you were 
Newman?” he cried in a note of shrill- 
ness. ‘“‘I tell you, man, you've proved 
a hundred things you never dreamed 
ol theories of mine. You've proved 
them, I tell you. I've dipped you back 
into the past as I dip my hands into 
water. What you saw was what hap 


pened; it was you—you, man, a hun 


dred years ago. Oh, why did | top at 
a hundred! A thousand—a dozen 
thousand years would have been 
easy.” 

He came down the long room almost 
on a run. 

“Newman,” he said, taking the elder 


man by the arm with a swift, feverish 





hand, “we've got ‘en ull those old 





Carrick, behind the chair, saw that 
his head drooped, a 


d came round to 





look at him. He seemed to slumber, with his eyes half 
open; and his plump hands, white and luxurious, were 
clasped in hislap. Carrick considered him and then ‘crossed 
to his desk to get his pipe. He expected to have to wait 
for some time. 

But it was less than five minutes before Mr. Newman 
stirred like a man who moves in his sleep, and enjitted a 
long, gusty sigh. His hands unclasped; he drové: up to 
consciousness like a diver who shoots up through strangling 
fathoms of water to the generous air above. Life was com- 
pelling him; through the confusion of his senses he “elt 
Carrick’s hand on his shoulder and heard him speaking. 

“Feeling quite all right—what? Here, drink some of 
this. It’s only water. A drop more? Right!” 

Mr. Newman pushed the glass away and sat upright, 
staring wide-eyed into the curious face of Carrick, who 
bent over him, tumbler in hand. 

* All right?” asked Carrick again. 

*“Yes—now,” replied Mr. Newman slowly; “‘but —what 
did you do to me, Carrick?” 

Carrick gave a relieved snort and set the tumble? down 
on the mantelshelf. 

“What did I do?” he repeated. “Opened a door for 
you—that’s all! What did you find on the other sidie?” 

Mr. Newman passed an uncertain hand across his eyes. 
The feeling with which he had returned to consciousness 
that liberties had been taken with him—was leaving him 
as the familiar, ugly room grew about him again. 


He Seemed to Siumber, With His Eyes Hatf Open 


ends it—one’s asleep then; but this time I wasn’t. It 
”" Mr. New- 
man groped for a word which eluded him, with a face that 
brooded he avily. 

“What did?” demanded Carrick. 

“Tt was a lightness, first of all, a thinning of the dark 


seemed—it sort of dawned toward me 














which grew and broadened until it was like a th ng 
at me—like something thrown at me. And suddenly it w 
all about me and I was 1 it was daylight—just 
ordinary daylight, you know. here was a white, flat 
road, with a hedge on one side and a low, leaning fence or 
the otner; and over the fence there were fields; and I w 


walking along by the roadside with the thick, powdery 
dust kicking up from under my feet as I went.”” He 
paused. 

“Yes?” cried Carrick. “Yes? Yes?” 

“TI don’t remember what I was thinking,” said Mr. 
Newman. “Perhaps I wasn’t thinking. I sawas 
farther along the road, with something like a long bundle 
it was rather like a limp bolster, I fancy— hanging from 
I was staring toward it when there came a noise behind 
me like a trumpet being blown; and I turned to see a 
coach with four horses come tearing along toward me, with 


a redcoated man at the back blowing a horn. The roof of 


it was crowded with people curiously dressed; they all 
looked down on me as they came abreast, and their faces 
had a sort of strange roughnes I saw them as clearly as 


all that—a coarseness, it was—a kind of cruel stupidity. 


diploma-screened fools that call us 


quacks Kinzau. Berlier, Von Rascow 





iez, Scott-Evans— we've got ’em! We'll make ’er real 
Before I've done with you, we'll see what the earth was 
like when it was in the pot, being cookea Yo ill be 
a n, a cave-dweller and a ne 
We through histor our spe wre 
8} f Tr A He broke ir 
! ghter The War ng J ’ 
he wv him! 
him with growing nde 
nb M Ne Wyman &8 y > re 

raving. I want to talk to 

The word w enough; ¢ k me ghing ar 
walke urd |} lesh Mr. Ne ‘ t g 
the tf r arin r iro? VT nner? t rise ed eT 
} with a sudden liveline growing in } face ‘ 
experience through which he ‘ e, abiding w 
} us SO secure a Memory, pre i e doubts he mig 
otherwise have felt Carric} i ! his exciterme 
so unusual in him, and the cle ‘ nable as 
recolect n with which he imn ed ag } , . 
white, d isty roat the " g . f the } ye 
the drum of the hoofs of the coach-hors« t hanc 
his reason and forced ¢ 

“The s ege ol Tr you iid?” hea ed 
titter. The thing was gripping } 
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steady himself by the sight of its pr ter. H ed 
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Little Alienists Who Ran Tweive to the Quart 


O AN innocent bystander, sitting back at a safe dis- 

tance on the sidelines, it looks very much as though 

the expert insanity witness is going out of style in 
New York, where for years and years and years insanity 
experting has been at its best. I recall three fairly recent 
criminal cases of importance where insanity experts figured 
prominently that resulted disastrously —for the parties who 
hired the experts. The experts got their fees, no doubt, 
which was gratifying; but they lost their clients, which 
was distressing. 

Quite a lot of scattering people seem to labor under the 
belief that expert insanity testimony is a comparatively 
new thing in criminal jurisprudence. No impression could 
be more erroneous, unless it is the one harbored by persons 
who push lawn-mowers for fun, that pushing lawn-mowers 
for fun is fun! Next to the alibi the insanity plea is 
probably the oldest defense there is; and certainly expert 
testimony was used as far back as the famous murder case 
of R. B. Robin, commonly known among his friends and 
round the clubs as Cock Robin, reported in Volume One 
of Goose on Evidence. 

You will remember that after the defendant, Sparrow, 
shot up Cock Robin, it was the Fly with his little eye that 
saw him die. This Fly, I take it, was a fit example of the 
type of the well-meaning but slightly leather-headed citizen 
who turns up among the eye-witnesses and goes on the wit- 
You can imagine Mr. Fly getting all twistified 
and balled-up under cross-examination, and being sternly 
asked whether he wasn't the same identical Fly who, no 
longer ago than last summer, was accused of house- 
breaking and infanticide and kidnaping microbes—and 
whether it wasn’t a fact that, at the supposed moment of 
the presumable commission of this seeming homicide, 
he was round the corner at the livery stable playing dom- 
inoes with a couple of friends; and his 
getting more and more confused in his 
answers, and being bullyragged by the 
lawyers a while and then by the judge a 
while--and finally departing from the 
scene a total wreck, leaving the impression 
behind that he is a born liar and always 
was one and the truth is not in him! 


ness stand. 


The Linnet on the Job 


HEN there was the Fish, with his little 

dish, that caught the blood. This can 
have been no other than the bacteriological 
specialist who made a test of the red and 
white corpuscles, with a view to con- 
vineing the jury that the deceased really 
succumbed to pneumonia or fast living or 
acute alcoholism, and that being shot with 
an arrow had nothing really to do with it. 
The bacteriological specialist often has 
cold, fishy eyes and little side-whiskers like 
gill-fins—I know that from my own per- 
sonal observation. 

Also there was the Linnet, who'd be 
therein a minute —a Central Office Linnet, 
or fly cop, that was promptly on the job at 
the seene of the crime, looking mysterious 
and ccllecting clews and theories —and the 
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Al Decline in a Noble Industry 


TLLVUSTRATE DO B 
Beetle, with his needle; and the Bull, who could pull; and 
the Owl, with his spade and trowel —and so on right down to 
all the Birds of the Air, that fell asighin’ and sobbin’ when 
they heard of the fate of the late Cock Robin. And these, 
one naturally assumes, were the Lady Birds of the Air, those 
temperamental, sentimental, highly emotional Lady Birds 
that bob up in every big murder case; and they probably 
sobbed not so much for the departed Cock Robin — because 
he was dead anyhow, and if his widow needed the money 
she could take in boarders—but on account of that poor, 
misguided, fascinating Mr. Sparrow, who was locked up in 
a cheerless old cell in a nasty old jail and not allowed to 
mingle with his friends, or anything! And they sent him 
flowers and tasty things to eat and sympathetic notes, and 
petitioned the governor to pardon him. 

Nor is it any great difficulty to pick out the alienists. 
The Bull must have been the chief alienist for the state 
he had the pull, you will recall—and there is frequently a 
great deal of bull about a murder trial in which insanity 
figures as the defense—bull pro and bull con, but mainly 
the latter. The Owl—vast, owl-eyed, pouter-breasted and 
filled out with dignity and importance until he threatened 
to rip—could have been no other than the principal expert 
for the defense. He had all the qualifications, including the 
habit of sleeping in the daytime; and you may figure him 
as taking his spade and trowel and digging down deep 
into the authorities and excavating a large assortment of 
long and gosh-awfully impressive Greek words and Latin 
phrases and German terms, for the mystification of the 
twelve dormice and tomtits and delicatessen dealers and 
tired real-estate brokers who will compose the jury. And 
you see him taking the stand at the proper moment and 
cocking his massive head to one side while the chief counsel 
for the prisoner—Br’er Fox probably assisted by Br’er 
Rabbit—turns loose a hypothetical question beginning, if 
it runs true to form, something like this: 

“Assuming, doctor, please, that on the night in ques- 
tion—namely, as follows, the night of the ostensible death 
of the alleged Cock Robin—the defendant at the bar, 
Clarence Algernon Montmorency Sparrow, alias English 
Chip, had been eating a great number of things or else 
drinking them; and assuming that he did not wear the 
calm, reflectful cast of countenance of a man who is trying 
to decide whether he'll have his eggs fried on one side 
or turned over—but on the contrary that his hair was 
mussed and his eyes rolled in their sockets, precisely like a 
pair of white china doorknobs, only radically different; 
and assuming that he had a breath like a brandy sauce, 
and that, as the English say, a man’s souse is his castle; and 
assuming further that you are going to get a large and 
nourishing fee if you make the right answer; and assuming 
that the defendant’s Aunt Jane, in Wilkes-Barre, was as 
nutty as a fruitcake, and his grandfather, in Oskaloosa, 
had to wear cotton in his ears to keep his brains from blow- 
ing his side-whiskers off—and that they were acutely 
maniacal side-whiskers, as all side-whiskers necessarily 
are; and assuming that an Irishman wears red suspenders 
because the old hen crossed the road to get on the other 
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side to find out how old Ann is and lay an egg and a half 
in a day and a half; and assuming quite a large num- 
ber of other things of the same general nature or entirely 
otherwise, as the case may be; and assuming ——”’ 

The reader, however, may supply for himself the 
remaining nine or ten thousand words from the hypothet- 
ical question of any properly regulated insanity defense, 
always bearing in mind that the main point is to confuse 
the jurors until they can’t make heads or tails out of it, 
conceding that it ever had any heads or tails to start off 
with; and bearing in mind also that at the conclusion of 
the reading of it, which ought to be sometime day after 
tomorrow, Doctor Owl will make the answer that Br’er Fox 
has been expecting him to make—to-wit-to-whoo, that, 
on the occasion referred to, the unfortunate Sparrow was 
insane and didn’t know what he was doing, but has since 
recovered his sanity and therefore ought to be turned loose 
and have his bow and arrows restored to him so he can go 
and do it some more. 

Now there appears to be no known instance in New 
York, anyhow, of an alienist making the wrong answer 
from the witness stand. If he appeared for the state the 
man was legally sane and still is; if he appeared for the 
defense the man must have been insane at the time of 
the commission «f the crime. So it may be taken as granted 
that, on this notable occasion, good old Doctor Squinch 
Owl, LL.D., M.D., C.O.D., delivered the goods. 


The Battles of the Alienists 


HE gentle art of expert witnessing reached its climax 

about five years ago. In a case | have in mind there 
were more alienists and better-paid alienists and busier 
alienists than in any case before or since. At times the 
prisoner could hardly wedge his way into court on account 
of the congestion of alienists of all sorts and shapes— big 
alienists, with a gross total displacement of half a ton, and 
little alienists who ran twelve to the quart; venerable, 
pursy alienists, so wrinkled that they looked clap-boarded, 
not to say clinker-built; and young, nervous little chick- 
adee alienists, flitting from twig to twig and chirping 
happily; alienists with bushy eyebrows like box hedges, and 
alienists with whiskers vandyked down to a sharp point 
like evergreens in a cemetery; skinny alienists, contem- 
plating the defendant with the selfish affection of a turkey 
vulture sitting on a fence waiting for old Dobbin to die; 
and round, plump alienists, at peace with the world and 
particularly with themselves—in short, all the known 
varieties of alienists and all getting well paid by the day 
for their alienating. 

It must have cost somebody all the money in the world, 
because, next to a deckle-edge New York criminal lawyer, 
a good, reliable, experienced alienist broken to family use 
so any lady can drive him and warranted not to shy at 
passing objects is one of the most expensive luxuries a 
murderer can enjoy. Yet of late years round New York 
nearly every well-known and prominent murderer has 
been able to afford at least one or two. 

Posterity owes a lot to these trials. 
Besides providing food, lodging, fine linen 
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and new gold specs for a large mass of 
prominent alienists, one of them enabled 
a somewhat flustered alienist, who was 
being heckled under cross-examination, to 
compare a crazed mind to “‘a rudderless 
ship adrift without a balance wheel.” 
That trial presented an opportunity for 
the most marvelous exhibition of ground 
and lofty tumbling by expert witnesses 
that the world had ever seen. At the out- 
set the defense had a lot of alienists ready 
to swear that, to the best of their several 
beliefs, the prisoner was legally insane 
when he killed his victim. The district 
attorney had others ready to swear that, 
in their opinion, he was perfectly sane at 
the time of the murder; but as the trial 
progressed the district attorney became 
convinced in his own mind that the accused 
was not mentally competent to confer with 
his counsel—or, in other words, that he 
was at the moment insane. Thereupon 
he halted the trial with a demand for a 
hearing before a lunacy commission. Im- 
mediately a strange situation presented 
itself—a situation which has had few 
parallels since Lewis Carroll wrote up a 
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certain other criminal trial for a work called Alice in 
Wonderland. The experts for the state got reaily to tes- 
tify that whatever the prisoner might have been in the 
immediate past he was now mad as a March Hare; and 
the alienists for the defense were equally positive that, 
though six months before he had been violently insane, 
he was now probably the sanest and most intellectually 
gifted young man of his years in the land. 

The lunacy commission, however, held that the prisoner 
was sane enough to be tried and all hands trailed back 
again to the court and to the trial jurors, who were sup- 
posed not to know anything at all about these other 
proceedings; and another magnificent display of profes- 
sional and legal flexibility was put on before an \jadmiring 
audience. 

By reason of the ruling of the lunacy commission the 
district attorney’s alienists were now justified in pro- 
nouncing the man legally sane and therefore liable to 
conviction, while the alienists for the defense, with equal 
propriety, could hold that, being insane when he killed 
his victim, the prisoner should be acquitted —but having 
subsequently recovered his reason he ought not to lhe locked 
up in an asylum after acquittal. 

Before the tangle was finally unkinked more than one 
distinguished alienist had reversed himself so often that 
he must have felt like a quarter-mile track; and jit began 
to look as if the ultimate result would be the evolution of 
an expert witness ready to believe black was white on 
Sundays, Tuesdays and Fridays, and white wis black 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, but miking no 
definite decision on Thursdays—Thursdays being his after- 
noons out. However, because the language of the: statute 
defining legal insanity as distinguished from |medical 
insanity made such a thing perfectly possible and j/erfectly 
proper nobody gave way to laughter at the time. The 
judge took it seriously, and some of the jurors tok it so 
seriously that their heads hurt them; and even the jalienists 
took it seriously, which was the biggest joke of al]. 

Toward their distinguished brethren on the other side 
they each and all maintained a strictly professiqnal and 
entirely ethical gravity, which was impressive, op|pressive 


and depressive. 


Studying the Wild and Roving Eye 
HEN take the case of Gallagher, the min who 

attempted to kill Mayor Gaynor and was tried last 
year. Gallagher’s defense was the old reliable standby 
insanity; and originally the alienists for both sides—the 
alienists for Gallagher and the alienists for the cymmon- 
wealth—agreed that he was off mentally; 
or two turned round afterward without losing siep and 
decided that he was plenty sane enough to know what he 
had done and to be punished for doing it. Nevertheless, 
the preponderance of expert testimony slanted ‘heavily 
to the insanity plea. 

Gallagher’s trial opened one morning. 


thor gh one 


The lawyer who 
had been appointed to defend him said the defense would be 
insanity. Inside of twenty minutes a lunacy jury was 
hearing evidence to that effect. Inside of two hours the 
jury decided that Gallagher was sane enough for all prac- 
tical and present purposes. Next morning the trial proper 
started. ‘By the strange operations of Jersey justice, 
which moves in a mysterious way its wonders to perform, 
some of the men who had been on the lunacy jury we're now 
on the trial jury. Still the defense was insanity. Did the 
jurors accept the testimony of the alienists? They dlid not. 
Gallagher went to the state prison at Trenton, where he 


stayed until paresis developed as a result of an 
organic trouble of years’ standing, and then he 
went to the asylum. . 

On top of this there came a few months later 
another distressful jolt. A fireworksy financier of 
New York was locked up after he had wrecked a 
bank. So on the eve of his arrest he went crazy 
in a striking, not to say spectacular, manner—went 
tumultuously and unanimously crazy, with all the 
frills—fancy insertion down the front and three 
rows of real old-point insanity round the bottom. 
After he had been suitably locked up and was 
holding converse in his cell with little birds that 
nobody else could see, his lawyer engaged several 
alienists of the highest repute to examine him 
searchingly. 

They called on the prisoner, harkened to his con- 
versations, studied his wild and roving eye a while 
and then reported back that he was insane nine ways 
from the jack—or words to that tenor. The district 
attorney, being unconvinced, sent other and equally 
prominent alienists to look the captive over. Now 
this second group, unlike the first, were presumed 
to start in on the cold and unsympathetic assump- 
tion that the man was pretending; but they looked 
him over and then they too agreed without a dis- 
senting voice that the man couldn't be any crazier 
than he was without coming apart. There could be 
absolutely no two ways about it—alongside of him 
June bugs were absolutely self-contained and logical. 
In all there were thirteen alienists—oh, sad and 
fateful number!—on record as saying that, in their 
respective opinions, this person was insane. They 
represented different schools of thought and theory; but 
for this once, anyhow, they could get together and put 
the thing through by acclamation. 

The man’s lawyer was a former district attorney now 
out of office and in private practice. Naturally he clam 
ored for a lunacy trial for his afflicted client. A lunacy trial 
it was. Twelve hardheaded citizens were drawn to serve 
on the jury. Undoubtedly all twelve must have been from 
Missouri and points beyond. They listened to the solemn 
words of divers and sundry of the thirteen concurring 
alienists of note, took a look at the accused and in about 
fifteen minutes decided that he was good and sane—and 
rendered a judgment to that effect. Moreover, the judge 
on the bench commended them for their verdict —and the 
newspapers did too. 

It was an awful dent for the entire experting industry 
and it was not to be borne in silence. The gorge of eacl 
one of those thirteen distinguished alienists rose. An 
alienist cannot put his card in the paper, because that 
would be unprofessional; but I am reliably informed that 
his gorge may rise. And on this occasion it sure riz! The 
lawyer's gorge likewise rose—rising to the height of the 
Singer Building and bursting with a loud report and a dis- 
charge of red, green, blue and lavender colored balls. The 
sight of these fourteen distinguished gorges—thirteen 
medical gorges and one legal gorge—all soaring in midair 
at one and the same time naturally made talk. Parties 
residing in the suburbs thought New York had started in to 
celebrate the Fourth of July six months ahead of time. 

The active movement in gorges continued unabated for 
a considerable spell of time. The former district attorney 
made a speech to a wing of the County Medical Society, 
denouncing the jury that rendered the verdict and the 
judge who accepted it; the medical society applauded and 
the speaker came very nearly getting himself disciplined 











Hotding Converse in His Cell With Little Birds That 
Nobody Else Could See 


for contempt of court. Various indignant persons wrote 
various indignant letters to various papers about it. And 
fourteen red-hot gorges continued to hover on the horizon 
until the prisoner's trial on one of the indictments against 
him was started, and then all of a sudden they dropped 
so hard that the evening papers that night quoted Prime 
Fancy Gorges at something like four points less than noth- 
ing at all—and no reasonable offer refused; for, by taking 
a plea of guilty and turning state’s evidence against his 
confederates, the supposed maniac practically confessed 
that he was as sane as anybody. 


The Art of Aping Insanity 


his malingering he 
Most 


v 
who ape insanity to save themselves from the 


IS success lay in the fact that in 

was s ipposed to have had good outside advice. 
of the mer 
consequences of their misdeeds make the mistake of 
tending to suffer from all the different 
delusions and tendencies they can think up. 
though, 
lifferent forms of insanity differ as widely anc 


as the symptoms of different forms of disease, and he was 
i 





sorts of insan 


must have told this man that the symptoms of 





shrewd enough to pick out a staple set of delusions—a 
stick to them. And because no form of insanit with 
one exception, is necessarily characterized by any manvest 
change in the physical outer man, he was able to deceive 
the alienists. 

Thereupon the public burst into a loud, long laugh, 
and when the public bursts into a laugh it is a bad sign. 
Sv now it actually looks as though, after flourishing so 
beautifully all these years, the business of expert insanity 


, 
to go into a decline, 


skilled 


testifying is liable though of 


for the conscientious and alienist there 


be a legitimate demand¢. 
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Its Five Basic “Ifs”—By James Hi. Collins 


DISON has pointed out the odd paradox that the 
K great development of the automobile was made 

possible chiefly by its weakest mechanical fea- 
ture—the pneumatic tire. This big rubber doughnut 
filled with air is costly and very often uncertain com- 
pared with other auto parts; yet the auto as we know 
it now could hardly have been perfected without it. The 
pneumatic tire is the great “if” of the whole automobile 
industry. 

Most industries and inventions rest on an “‘if’’ some- 
where. The modern skyscraper is no exception. It 
rests on that little word “if” five times repeated and 
interlinked, in this order of importance: 

First —The steel skeleton. 

Second —-The deep foundation. 
Third—The fast elevator. 

Fourth — The telephone. 
Fifth--The skyscraper population. 

Steel-skeleton construction on raft-foundations made 
small skyscrapers possible by taking the weight of a 
building off the walis and transferring it to the whole 
area of the site. Old-fashioned masonry buildings of ten 
stories were possible, but the great thickness of their 
walls at the street level, necessary to carry the enormous 
weight above, restricted their rentable space and win- 
dows. Ten stories was about their limit for practical 
business purposes. 

The steel-skeleton type of construction changed all 
that, because as the walls for each floor rested on the 
steel work of that floor, a fifteen-story building might 
be erected with walls only a foot thick at the bottom 
and six inches thick at the top. 

After the skyscraper on raft foundations had been 
carried to about twenty stories, however, there began 
to be a limit of weight, for the tremendous tonnages of 
higher buildings involved settlement, tilting and other 
difficulties. One of the last and tallest buildings erected 
on a raft foundation was provided with hydraulic jacks 
under its columns, so that it could be kept level by rais- 
ing any part affected. Finally the bridge builder was 
called into the skyscraper industry, and when he had put 
legs of concrete down to bed rock it was possible to carry 
tall buildings up to almost any height. Today the 
engineer says that he can put up a two-thousand-foot 
kyseraper if anybody can pay for it. It is purely a 
matter of cost and profit, not of engineering limits. 


Building the Modern Business Tower 


& SOON as these structures began spreading up into 
the air and down into the ground the fast elevator 
became absolutely necessary, for there are now sky- 
serapers in which the man with an office on the top floor 
would have to walk up'an eighth of a mile if he depended 
on the stairs. If the early elevators running a hundred 
feet a minute were still in use it would take him about 
fifteen minutes to ride up and back. 

Furthermore, if the skyscraper and the elevator serv- 
ice were installed, but no telephones, it would still be an 
impossible structure. Communication by messenger 
between business houses in a skyscraper district is out 
of the question. There would not be enough boys. 
Nobody could pay them if there were. Streets would 
not hold them, much less elevators—the very elevator 
systems are run by telephone. It is difficult now to recall 
days when speaking-tubes prevailed and some firms had, 
connecting distant departments, a private telegraph wire 
operated by clerks who knew the Morse code. 

Finally, the whole skyscraper would be impossible if 
there were no skyscraper people to fill it and carry on sky- 

craper business. Skyscraper people are new. Our cities 
thirty years ago had retail and wholesale merchants, 
manufecturers, bankers, lawyers, brokers. Business was 
done on an individual or partnership basis—the corporation 
was not yet developed. 

Also business was largely local, and a firm did business 
in its home town or perhaps reached out over a couple of 

tates. The manufacturer's office was at his factory and 

the broker had a warehouse for goods right at hand. 
The various trades gathered in certain streets, occupying 
individual buildings. 

But today business is national, on a corporate basis and 
widely scattered, and a hundred thousand loose ends are 
brought together in the skyscrapers that have risen in our 
chief cities. The physical plant of many a big manufac- 
turing company may be seen in its factories and distribut- 
ing branches spread over a dozen states; but the executive 
plant will be found in an Eastern skyscraper. There the 
officers supervise, the directors direct, the sales force plans, 
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Steel Reenforcement for a Concrete Pile in 
the Woolworth Building Foundation 


the technical men experiment, test, invent. The merchant 
now has his chain of stores in fifty cities, but his ofiice is 
frequently in a skyscraper. 

Machinery and supply men formerly did business in 
some street of their own, with their goods all round them. 
Now the goods are in a dozen warehouses about the country 
for convenience in making quick shipments, and the street 
has been compressed into a skyscraper, where office detail is 
attended to. Thus they preserve their community, grown 
too large for a street of its own at present land values. 

Telephones and trolley systems, centrai stations and 
public-service corporations have sprung up from nothing 
in thirty years. They are managed from skyscrapers and 
their securities marketed and transferred there. Great 
advances have been made in engineering and in the selec- 
tion and testing of materials used in industry. The 
engineers, chemists and technical men are in skyscrapers 
at the great business centers. Selling, publishing and 
advertising have been developed and furnish skyscraper 
population. Life insurance has quadrupled in twenty 
years, and not only furnishes skyscraper tenants, but 
provides funds to build many of the tall buildings. These 
are the skyscraper people, and the whole tendency in tall- 
building development today is toward bringing them closer 


and closer together in communities, so that all the 
executives and experts connected with a given industry 
or trade may be close to each other—probably in the 
same building. 

The work of putting together the steel cage that forms 
the frame of the skyscraper is a detail most familiar and 
fascinating to the public. The speed with which this steel 
is erected almost surpasses belief. Recently a twenty- 
seven-story office structure was ready for tenants in less 
than a year after the contract for its erection was signed. 
Steelwork for a twenty-story building in Chicago has 
been erected in six weeks. 

Such speed, however, is not more admirable than the 
way in which the builder often manages to put his sky- 
scraper together in a small working space. Some anti- 
quated structure is drawn from the middle of adowntown 
block, like an old tooth, and a skyscraper inserted in its 
place. The narrow street on the one open side of the site 
must not be blocked; even the sidewalk must be main- 
tained. Sothe builder hauls his material from day to day 
as it is wanted. The work runs according to a schedule 
laid out beforehand. The distant steel mills furnish 
beams and girders to exact dimensions. Perhaps a stor- 
age place in the railroad yards is hired in which to hold 
steel for a few days as it comes in, and from there the 
various parts are hauled to the building, often being 
lifted from the truck to go direct into their places. 


Picture Puzzles Made of Steel 


HE longest and heaviest beams and girders are usually 

hauled on Sunday, when streets are empty; and if 

Rosa Bonheur could have seen a sixty-ton girder being 

transported on a twenty-ton truck by a string of thirty- 

six big draft horses she would undoubtedly have been 
inspired to paint a very different Horse Fair. The sight 
makes the most direct appeal tothe imagination. Asixty- 
ton girder on its way to its place is an unwritten poem. 

Its weight and power and majesty arouse one’s awe. 

If the superintendent of the street-railway company 
happens to be round, the poem has light as well as shade, 
for these tremendous loads smash his manhole-covers. 
He will sometimes walk alongside the truck and curse the 
driver. Thisis purely comic relief, however, for the courts 
have decided that his manhole-covers must be strong 
enough to bear the traffic. Yet in the presence of such 
traffic the street-railway man may well be in favor of 
recall of judicial decisions. 

As skyscrapers grow in height the steel columns grow 
in mass and strength, until the framework necessary in a 
structure such as the new Woolworth Building, New York, 
make the earlier steel skyscraper skeleton look somewhat 
like a wire bird cage. The work of erecting is peculiarly 
typical of American daring and standard methods. Eu- 
rope provides no sight like that of a great steel member 
rising five or six hundred feet into the air on a couple of 
spider webs, with a human fly riding on the load. Stand- 
ardization has been applied to this steelwork to such a 
degree that it is now possible to construct an average 
skyscraper largely of stock parts shipped from the mill. 

With increase of height, provision must be made for 
wind pressures on the building. Some structures are so 
ample, in proportion to their sites, that a rigid framework 
provides for this pressure. When the height runs up more 
than three times the base, however, the building becomes 

a tower and needs additional strength to resist wind. Some- 
times the tower is anchored to its foundation columns of 
concrete, like the Singer Building, and becomes a canti- 
lever bridge set on end. Again it is made rigid and heavy, 
as in the case of the Metropolitan Tower, and withstands 
wind chiefly by weight, like a tall chimney. In still other 
cases, as in the Woolworth Building, the steel cage is reén- 
forced, by diagonal braces that strengthen the fabric and 
distribute wind pressure over its frame. 

How carefully these pressures are figured was shown by 
an incident in erecting the Municipal Building. Granite 
for its walls is so hard that under ordinary conditions five 
years would have been needed to quarry the vast quantity 
used. In this case, however, the contractors pushed the 
quarry work and got their stone in two years. Still, some 
of the granite for the upper floors was ready before that 
needed lower down. As each floor of a skeleton building 
carries its own walls, that upper wall might have been laid 
before the lower easily enough; but had this been done, 
the wind pressure against the upper stories would have 
centered great strains and probably led to the collapse of 
the steel cage. With the entire wall up, of course the 
strains were evenly distributed. 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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Al Tale of Two Jacobean Chairs 
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Not a Detective Story—By Mon 


ES, Mr. Lubliner,”’ said Max Merech as he sat in the 

front parlor of Elkan’s flat one April Sunday: “‘if 

you are going to work to buy furniture, understand 
me, it’s just so easy to select good-looking ‘chairs as 
bad -looking chairs.” 

“Aber sometimes it’s a whole lot harder to sit on ‘em 
comfortably,” Elkan retorted sourly. On the eve of mov- 
ing to a larger apartment he and Yetta had invited Max to 
suggest a plan for furnishing and decorating their new 
dwelling; and it seemed to Elkan that Max had taken 
undue advantage of the privilege thus accoriled him. 
Indeed, Polatkin, Scheikowitz & Company’s) esthetic 
designer held such pronounced views on interior decora- 
tion, and had expressed them so freely to Elkan and 
Yetta, that after the first half-hour of his visit the esteem 
which they had always felt toward their plush furniture 
and Wilton rugs had changed —first to indifference and 
then, in the case of Yetta at least, to loathing. 

‘I always told you that the couch over there was 
hideous, Elkan,” Yetta said. 

“Hideous it ain’t,”” Max interrupted; “aber, it ain't 
so beautiful.” 

“Well, stick the couch in the bedroom, then;"’ Elkan 
said. “It makes no difference to me.” 

“Sure, I know,” Yetta exclaimed; “‘but what would we 
put in its place?” 

Elkan shrugged his shoulders. 

“What d’ye ask me for?” Elkan cried. ‘Like as not 

I'd say another couch.” 
“There is couches and couches,” Max said |with an 
apologetic smile; “‘but if you would ask my jdvice I 
would say why not a couple nice chairs there—sqmething 
in monhogany, like Shippendaler oder Sheratin.”’ 

Suddenly he slapped his thigh in an access of inspiration. 

*“*I came pretty near forgetting!” he cried. “‘] got the 
very thing you want—and a big bargain too! Do you 
know Louis Dishkes, which he runs the Villy dee Paris 
Store in Amsterdam Avenue?” 

“T think I know him,” Elkan said with ironic ernphasis. 
“He owes us four hundred dollars fortwo months a’ready.”’ 

“Well, Dishkes is got a brother-in-law by the name 
Ringentaub, on Allen Street, which he is a dealer injantics.”’ 

“Antics!” Elkan exclaimed. 

“Sure!” Max explained 


old silver.” 





*“Antics—old furniture and 


“You mean a second-hand store?” Elkan suggested. 

“Not a second-hand store,”” Max declared. ‘Ai second- 
hand store is got old furniture from two years old joder ten 
years old, understand me; aber an antic store caries old 
furniture from a hundred years 


y 
old already.” 
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“That’s what I said,”” Max continued; “ ‘angry’ is French 
for ‘Henry’ and ‘cat’ is French for ‘fourth’; so this here 
cabinet was made three hundred years ago when Henry 
the Fourth was king of France—and B. Gans buys it last 
week already for five hundred dollars!” 

Therewith Max commenced a half-hour dissertation 
upon antique furniture which left Yetta and Elkan more 
undecided than ever. 

“‘And you are telling me that big people like B. Gans 
and Andrew Carnegie buys this here antics for their 
houses?" Elkan asked. 

“J. P. Morgan also,” Max replied. ‘“‘And them 
Jacobean chairs there you could get for fifty dollars 
already.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t do no harm supposing we would go 
down and see ’em,”’ Yetta suggested. 

“Some night next week,” Elkan added, “oder the 
week after.” 

“For that matter, we could go tonight too,”” Max 
rejoined. ‘‘Sunday is like any other night down on Allen 
Street, and you got to remember that Jacobean chairs is 
something which you couldn’t get whenever you want 
‘em. Let me tell you just what they look like.” 

Here he descanted so successfully on the beauty of 
Jacovean furniture that Yetta added her persuasion to his, 
and Elkan at length surrendered. 

“All right,” he said. “First we would have a little 
something to eat and then we would go down there 

Hence, a few minutes after eight that evening they 
alighted at the Spring Street subway station; and Max 
Merech piloted Elkan and Yetta beneath elevated rail- 
roads and past the windows of brass shops, with their 
gleaming show of candlesticks and samovars, to a little 
basement store near the corner of Rivington Street. 

“It don’t look like much,” Max apologized as he 
descended the few steps leading to the entrance; “aber 
he’s got an elegant stock inside.” 

When he opened the door a trigger affixed to the door 
knocked against a rusty bell, but no one responded. 
Instead, from behind a partition in the rear came sounds 
of an angry dispute; and as Elkan closed the door behind 
him one of the voices rose higher than the rest. 

“Take my life—take my blood, Mr. Sammet!”’ it said; 
“because I am making you the best proposition I can, and 
that’s all there is to it.”’ 

Max was about to stamp his foot when Elkan laid a 
restraining hand on his shoulder; and, in the pause that 
followed, the heavy, almost hysterical breathing of the 
last speaker could be heard in the front of the store. 
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I don’t want your life oder your blood, Dishkes,”’ came 
the answer in bass tones, which Elkan recognized as the 
voice of his competitor, Leon Sammet. “I am your 
heaviest creditor, and all I want is that you should 
protect me.” 

I know you are my heaviest creditor,”” Louis Dishkes 
replied. ‘‘To my sorrow I know it! If it wouldn't be for 
your rotten stickers which I got in my place, might I 
would be doing a good business there today, maybe!” 

** Schmooe Dishkes!"” Sammet replied. “The reason 
yo didn't done a good business there is that you aint 
no business man, Dishkes—and anyhow, Dishkes, it don’t 
do no good you should insult me!” 

“What d’ye mean insult you?” Dishkes cried angr 
‘I ain’t insulting you, Sammet. You are insultir g me 
You want me I should protect you and let my other 
creditors go to the devil—ain’t it? What d’ye take me 
for—-a crook?” 

“That’s all right,"” Sammet declared. “I wouldn't 
dandy words with you, Dishkes. For the last time I am 
Will you take advantage of the offer I am 
getting for you from the Mercantile Outlet Company, of 
Nashville, for your entire stock? Otherwise I would got 


nothing more to say to you ” 


asking you 


There was a sound of scuffling feet as the party in the 
rear of the store rose from their chairs. 

“You ain’t got no need to say nothing more to me, 
Mr. Sammet,” Dishkes announced firmly, “ because I am 


through with you, Mr. Sammet 





Your account ain't due 
till tomorrow, and you couldn't do nothing till Tuesday 


Ain't it? So Tuesday morning early you should go a} 








and sue me, and if I couldn't raise money to save mj 
I will go nechullah; but it'll be an honest mechuiian, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

As Dishkes finished speaking Elkan drew Max and 
Yetta into the shadow cast by a tall highboy; and, with- 
out noticing their presence, Leon Sammet pl inge d toward 
the door and let himself out into the street 

Immediately Elkan tiptoed to the door and threw it 
wide open, after which he shuffled his feet 


h sufficient 


noise to account for the entrance of three people Thereat 
Ringentaub emerged from behind the partit 

“Hello, Ringentaub,” Max cried. “I am bringing vou 
here some customers.” 


Ringentaub bowed and coughed a warning to Dishkes 





“And this here Ringentaub is 
got furniture from a hundred years 
old already?” Elkan cried. 

“From older even,” answered 
Max; “from two hundred and fifty 
years old also.” 

“Ich glaub’s!"’ Elkan cried. 

“You can believe it oder not, 
Mr. Lubliner,” Max continued; 
‘but Ringentaub got in his store a 
couple Jacobean chairs, which they 
are two hundred and fifty years old 
already. Andthem chairs you could 
buy at a big sacrifice yet.” 

Elkan and Yetta exchanged puz- 
zled glances, and Elkan even 
tapped his forehead significantly. 

“They was part of a whole set,” 
Max wert on, not noticing his 
employer’s gesture; “‘the others 

tingentaub sold to a collector.” 

Elkan flipped his right hand. 

“A collector is something else 
again,” he said; “but me I ain’t 
no collector, Max, Gott sei Dank! 
I got my own business, Max, and 
I ain’t got to buy from two hun- 
dred and fifty years old furniture.” 

“Why not?” Max asked. “B. 
Gans is got his own business, too, 
Mr. Lubliner, and a good business 
also; and he buys yet from Ring- 
entaub—only last week already 
an angry cat cabinet which it is 
three hundred years old already.” 








and Mrs. Ringentaub, who continued to talk in hoarse 
whispers behind the partitior 
“What's the matter, Ringentaub?"’ Max Merech asked; 
“couldn't you afford it here somehow a little light?’ 
tingentaub reached into the 
upper darknes and turned of : 
gas-jel which had been burning a 


blue point of flame 


l keep it without light here on 


purpose,” he said on account 
Sundays is @ big night for the ca 

dlestick faker up the street nd I 
don't want to be bothered wit! 


their trade What could i how 
your friends, Mr. Merec} 

Max winked almost impercept 
bly at Elkan and prepared te ap 


proach the subject of the icobean 


Florentine frames, Ringe 


he asked; and Ringentau! ? »b 

















“‘An angry cat cabinet!” Elkan 
exclaimed. 


“You Would Look Shabby Too, Lady, if You Would be Two Hundred and Fifty Years Oid" 





ne frames ! 1 to 
nd aowadays, Mr. Mere ' 
ud ind I gues I tol 
Fr hat I ain’t got non 
Eh igged his sk l 
picked uj iple ‘ 4 
You got a pre 
hig er there R y 
for a reprod ) 
That « es 
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ti s ething a 
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me, in elegant condition. 














“What is the Motto of the 1.0.M.A.?" Finkman 
Thundered. ‘‘* Justice, Fraternity and Charity’"’ 


It was now Elkan’s turn to nod, and he did so with just 
the right degree of skepticism as at last he broached the 
object of his visit. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that them chairs over there is 


9” 


also gen-wine Jacobean chairs? 


um 


“T'LL tell you what I'll do with you, Mr. Merech,” 

Ringentaub declared. ‘“‘ You could bring down here 
any of them good Fourth Avenue or Fifth Avenue dealers, 
understand me, or any conoozer you want to name, like 
Jacob Paul, oder anybody, y’understand; and if they 
would say them chairs ain’t gen-wine Jacobean I'll make 
‘em a present to you free for nothing.” 

“T ain't schnorring for no presents, Mr. Ringentaub,”’ 
Max declared. ‘Bring ’em out in the light and let’s give 
a look at ’em.” 

Ringentaub drew the chairs into the center of the floor, 
and placing them beneath the gas-jet he stepped backward 
and tilted his head to one side in silent admiration. 

““Nu, Mr. Merech,”’ he said at last, “‘am | right or am I 
wrong? Is the chairs gen-wine oder not? I leave it to 
your friends here.” 

Max turned to Elkan, who had been edging away toward 
the partition, from which came scraps of conversation 
between Dishkes and Mrs. Ringentaub. 

“‘What do you think, Mr. Lubliner?”” Max asked; and 
Elkan frowned his annoyance at the interruption, for he 
had just begun to catch a few words of the conversation in 
the rear room. 

“Sure—sure!” he said absently. “I leave it to you and 
Mrs. Lubliner.”’ 

Yetta’s face had fallen as she viewed the apparently 
decayed and rickety furniture. 

*Ain’t they terrible shabby-looking!” she murmured, 
and Ringentaub shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

“You would look shabby, too, lady,” he said, “if you 
would be two hundred and fifty years old; aber if you want 
to see what they look like after they are restored, y’under- 
stand, I got back there one of the.rest of the set which 
l already sold to Mr. Paul; and I am fixing it up for him.” 

As he finished speaking he walked to the rear and 
dragged forward a reseated and polished duplicate of the 
two chairs. 

“I dassent restore "em before I sell ’em,” Ringentaub 
explained; “otherwise no one believes they are gen-wine.” 

“And how much do you say you want for them chairs, 
Ringentaub?” Max asked. 

“I didn’t say I wanted nothing,” Ringentaub replied. 
“The fact is, 1 don’t know whether I want to keep them 
chairs oder not. You see, Mr. Merech, Jacobean chairs is 
pretty near so rare nowadays that it would pay me to wait 
a while. In a couple of years them chairs double in value 
already.” 

“Sure, I know,” Max said. ‘‘You could say the same 
thing about your whole stock, Ringentaub; and so, if 
I would be you, Ringentaub, I would take a little vaca- 
tion of a couple years or so. Go round the world mit 
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Mrs. Ringentaub, understand me, and by the time you 
come back you are worth twicet as much as you got 
today; but just to help pay your rent while you are away, 
Mr. Ringentaub, I’ll make you an offer of thirty-five 
dollars for the chairs.” 

Ringentaub seized a chair in each hand and dragged 
them noisily to one side. 

“As I was saying,” he announced, “I ain’t got no 
Florentine frames, Mr. Merech; so I am sorry we couldn’t 
do no business.” 

“Well, then, thirty-seven-fifty, Mr. Ringentaub,”’ Max 
continued; and Ringentaub made a flapping gesture with 
both hands. 

“Say, lookyhere,” he growled, “ what is the use talking 
nonsense, Mr. Merech? For ten dollars apiece you could 
get on Twenty-third Street a couple chairs, understand 
me, made in some big factory, y’understand—A Number 
One pieces of furniture—which would suit you a whole 
lot better as gen-wine pieces. These here chairs is for 
conoozers, Mr. Merech; so, if you want any shiny candle- 
sticks oder Moskva samovars from brass-spinners on 
Center Street, y’understand, a couple doors uptown you 
would find plenty fakers. Ader here is all gen-wine stuff, 
y’understand; and for gen-wine stuff you got to pay full 
price, understand me, which if them chairs stays in my 
store till they are five hundred years old already I wouldn’t 
take a cent less for ’em as fifty dollars.” 

Max turned inquiringly to Mrs. Lubliner; and, during 
the short pause that followed, the agonized voice of Louis 
Dishkes came once more from the back room. 

“What could I do?” he said to Mrs. Ringentaub. 
““T want to be square mit everybody, and I must got to 
act quick on account that sucker Sammet will close me 
up sure.” 

“Ai, tzuris!"’ Mrs. Ringentaub moaned; at which 
her husband coughed noisily and Elkan moved nearer to 
the partition. 

“Would you go as high as fifty dollars, Mrs. Lubliner?’ 
Max asked, and Yetta nodded. 

“All right, Mr. Ringentaub,”” Max concluded; “we'll 
take ‘em at fifty dollars.” 

“And you wouldn’t regret it neither,” Ringentaub 
replied. “I'll make you out a bill right away.” 

He darted into the rear room and slammed the partition 
door behind him. 

“*Koosh, Dishkes!” he hissed. ‘“Ain’t you got no sense 
at all—blabbing out your business in front of all them 
strangers?” 

It was at this juncture that Elkan rapped on the door. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Ringentaub,”’ he said, “but I ain't 
no stranger to Mr. Dishkes—not by four hundred dollars 
already.” 

He opened the door as he spoke, and Dishkes, who was 
sitting at a table with his head bowed on his hands, looked 
up mournfully. 

“‘Nu, Mr. Lubliner!” he said. ‘You are after me, too, 
ain’t it?” 

Elkan shook his head. 

““Not only I ain’t after you, Dishkes,” he said, “but 
I didn’t even know you was in trouble until just now.” 

“‘And you never would of known,”’ Ringentaub added, 
“if he ain’t been such a dummer Ochs and listened to 
people’s advice. He got a 
good chance to sell out, and 
he wouldn't took it.” 

“Sure, I know,” Elkan 
said, ‘“‘to an auction house; 
the idee being to run away 
mit the proceeds and leave 
his creditors in the lurches!”’ 

Dishkes again buried his 
head in his hands, while 
Ringentaub blushed guiltily. 

“That may be all right in 
the antic business, Mr. Rin- 
gentaub,” Elkan went on, 
“but in the garment busi- 
ness we ain’t two hundred 
and fifty years behind the 
times exactly. We got asso- 
ciations of manufacturers 
and we got good lawyers, 
too, understand me; and we 
get right after crooks like 
Sammet, just the same as 
some of us helps out retailers 
that want to be decent, like 
Dishkes here.” 

Louis Dishkes raised his 
head suddenly. 

“Then you heard the 
whole thing!” he cried; and 
Elkan nodded. 

“T heard enough, Dish- 
kes,” he said; ‘“‘and, if you 
want my help you could come 
down to my place tomorrow 
morning at ten o’clock.” 
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At this juncture the triggered bell rang loudly, and 
raising his hand for silence Ringentaub returned to 
the store. 

“*Why, how do you do, Mr. Paul!” he said. 

He addressed a broad-shouldered figure arrayed in the 
height of Canal Street fashion. 

Aside from his clothing, however, there was little to 
betray the connoisseur of fine arts and antiques in the 
person of Jacob Paul, who possessed the brisk, businesslike 
manner and steel-blue eyes of a detective sergeant. 

“Hello, Ringentaub!” he said. ‘You are doing a rush- 
ing business here—ain’t it? More customers in the back 
room too?” 

He glanced sharply at the open doorway in the partition, 
through which Elkan and Dishkes could be seen engaged 
in earnest conversation. 

““Yow—customers!"’ Ringentaub exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
know how it is in the antic business, Mr. Paul. For a hun- 
dred that looks, understand me, one buys; and that one, 
Mr. Paul, he comes into your place a dozen times before 
he makes up his mind yet.” 

“Well,” Paul said with a smile, “I’ve made up my 
mind at last, Ringentaub, and I'll take them other two 
chairs at forty-five dollars.” 

Ringentaub nodded his head slowly. 

“IT thought you would, Mr. Paul,” he said; “‘but just 
the same you are a little late, on account this here 
gentleman already bought "em for fifty dollars.” 

A shade of disappointment passed over Paul's face as he 
turned to Max Merech. 

“T congratulate you, Mister 

**Merech,”’ Max suggested. 

“Merech,” Paul continued. ‘‘ You paid a high price for 
a couple of good pieces.” 

“*T ain’t paying nothing,”” Max replied. “I bought ’em 
for this lady here and her husband.” 

It was then that Jacob Paul for the first time noticed 
Yetta’s presence, and he bowed apologetically. 

“Is he also a collector?”’ he asked, and Max shook 
his head. 

“He’s in the garment business,”” Yetta volunteered, 
‘for himself.” 

A puzzled expression wrinkled Paut’s flat nose. 

“T guess I ain’t caught the name,” he said. 

**Lubliner,’’ Yetta replied; ‘‘ Elkan Lubliner, of Polatkin, 
Scheikowitz & Company.” 

“You don’t tell me!”’ Jacob Paul said. ‘“‘And so Mr. 
Lubliner is interested in antiques. That’s quite a jump, 
from cloaks and suits to antiques already.” 

“Well,” Merech explained, “‘ Mr. Lubliner is refurnishing 
his house.”’ 

“‘Maybe,” Elkan added as he appeared in the doorwey 
of the partition, followed by Dishkes and Mrs. Ringen- 
taub. “Buying a couple pieces of furniture is one thing, 
Merech, and refurnishing your house is another.” 

“You made a good start anyhow,” Paul interrupted. 
“*A couple chairs like them gives a tone to a room which is 
got crayon portraits hanging in it even.” 

Yetta blushed in the consciousness of what she had 
always considered to be a fine likeness of Elkan’s grand- 
father—the Lubliner Rav—which hung in a silver-and- 
plush frame over the mantelpiece of the Lubliner front 





“The Rest of Them Suckers Could Agree Till They are Biack in the Face"’ 

















parlor. Elkan was unashamed, however, and he glared 
angrily at the connoisseur, who had started) to leave 
the store. 

“IT suppose,” he cried, “it ain’t up to date that a feller 
should have hanging in his flat a portrait of his grand- 
father—olar hasholem !—which he was a learnec. man and 


a Tzadek, if ever there was one.’ 

Paul hesitated, with his hand on the doorknob. 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Lubliner,” he said solemnly; “‘to me 
a crayon portrait is rotten, understand me, if iti would be 
of a Tzadek oder a murderer.” 

And with a final bow to Mrs. Lubliner he biinged the 
door behind him. 

“Well, what d’ye think for a Rosher like that?” Elkan 
exclaimed. 

“The fellow is disappointed that you got ahead of him 
buying the chairs, Mr. Lubliner,”” Ringentaub ¢xplained; 
“so he takes a chance that you and Mrs. 
Lubliner is that kind of people which is got 


“Well, Dishkes,”” he said in kindly accents, ‘‘you are 
up against it.” 

Dishkes nodded. He was by no means of a robust 
physical type, and his hands trembled so nervously as he 
fumbled for his papers in his breast pocket that he dropped 
its contents on the office floor. Elkan stooped to assist in 
retrieving the scattered papers, and among the documents 
he gathered together was a cabinet photograph. 

“My wife!’ Dishkes murmured hoarsely. “She ain’t 
so strong, and I am sending her up to the country a couple 
months ago. I’ve been meaning I should go up and see her 
ever since, but —— “g 

Here he gulped dismally; and there was an embar- 
rassed silence, broken only by the faint noise occasioned 
by Philip Scheikowitz scratching his chin. 

“That’s a Rosher—that feller Sammet,” Polatkin said 
at length. ‘‘Honestly, the way some business men ain't 
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“Sure, I know,” he said; “but the figures ain’t all.” 

Surreptitiously he drew from his pocket a faded cabinet 
photograph. 

‘I sneaked this away from Dishkes when he wasn’t 
noticing,”” Elkan declared; “and if tl don’t fix ‘em 
nothing will! 

iv 
NAY, lookyhere, Lubliner,”” Leon Sammet cried after 
» Elkan had broached the reason for his visit late that 
afternoon, “don't give me that tale of woe agai: Every 
} 


time we are asking Dishkes for money he pulls this here 
sick-wife story on us, understand me; and it don't go 
down with me no more 

“What d’ye mean don’t go down with you?” Elkar 
demanded, ‘“‘Do you claim his wife ain’t sick?” 

“T don’t claim nothing,”’ Sammet retorted. “I ain't 
no doctor, Lubliner. I am in the cloak-and-suit business, 
and I got to pay my creditors with United 
States money, Lubliner, if my wife would be 





hanging in the parlor crayon portraits, under- 
stand me, and he knocks you for it.” 

Elkan shrugged his shoulders. 

“What could you expect from a_ feller 
which is content at fifty years of age to be a 
collector only?” he asked, and Dishkes nodded 
sympathetically. 

“IT bet yer, Mr. Lubliner,” he agreed; 
“and so I would be at your store tomorrow 
morning at ten o’clock sure 
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““T DON’T doubt your word for a minute, 
Elkan,”’ Marcus Polatkin said the follow- 
ing morning when Elkan related to him the 
events of the preceding night; “aber you 
couldn’t blame Sammet none. Concerns like 
Sammet Brothers, which they are such dirty 
crooks that everybody is got suspicions of 
‘em, y’understand, must got to pay their 
bills prompt to the day, Elkan; because if 
they wouldn’t be themselves good collectors, 
understand me, they would bust up quick.” 

“Sammet Brothers ain’t in no danger of 
busting up,” Elkan declared. 

**Ain’t they?”’ Marcus rejoined. “Well, you 
would be surprised, Elkan, if I would tell you 
that only yesterday already I am speaking to 
a feller by the name Hirsch, which works for 
years by the Hamsuckett Mills as city sales- 
man, understand me, and he says that the 
least Sammet Brothers owes them people is 
ten thousand dollars.” 

“That shows what a big business they must 
do,” Elkan said. 

““Yow—a big business!’’ Marcus concluded. 
“This here Hirsch says not only Sammet 
Brothers’ business falls off something terrible, 
y’understand, but they are also getting to be 
pretty slow pay; and if it wouldn’t be that 
the Hamsuckett people is helping em along, 
verstehst du, they would of gone up schon long 
since already.” 

“And a good job too,” Elkan said. “The 
cloak-and-suit trade could worry along without 














dying yet.” 

“Which you ain't got no wife,” Elkan added 
avagely. 

“Gott sei Dank!" Sammet rejoined. “ Aber 
if I did got one, y’understand, I would got 
Verstand enough to pi k out a healthy woman, 


which Dishkes does everything the same. He 
picks out a store there on an avenue when it is 
a dead neighborhood, understand me—and he 
wants us we should suffer for it." 

“The neighborhood wouldn't be dead after 
three months,” Elkan said. ‘ Reund the corner 
on both sides of the street is building thirty- 
three-foot, seven-story elevator apartments yet 
and when they are occupied Dishkes would do 
a rushing business.” 

“That's all right,”” Sammet answered. “I 
ain't speculating in real-estate futures, Lubliner; 
so you might just so well go ahead and attend 
to your business, Lubliner, because me I am 
going to do the same.” 

“But lookyhere, Sammet,’’ Elkan still 
pleaded. “I seen pretty near every one of 
Dishkes’ creditors and they all agree the feller 
should have a three months’ extension.” 

“*Let "em agree,”” Sammet shouted. “They 
are their own bosses and so am I, Lubliner; so, 
if they want to give him an extension of their 
accounts I ain’t got nothing to say. All I want 
is eight hundred dollars he owes me; and the 
rest of them suckers could agree till they are 
black in the face.” 

** Aber, anyhow, Sammet,”’ E 


Kan said, “ come 


to the meeting tomorrow morning and we would 
see what we could do.” 

**See what we could do!"’ Sammet bellowed 
**You will see what I could do, Lubliner; and 
I will come to the meeting tomorrow and ['ll 
do it too. So, if you don’t mind, Lubliner, I 


could still do a little work before we close up 








‘em, Mr. Polatkin; but anyhow, Mr. Polatkin, 
I ain’t concerned with Sammet Brothers. The 
point is this: Dishkes says he has got a good 
stand there on Amsterdam Avenue, and if he could o1 
hold on a couple months longer he wouldn't got no 
difficulty in pulling 
Polatkin shrugged his shoulders. 
“For my part,” he said, “it wouldn’t make no dilTerence 
if Dishkes busts up now oder two months from nqw.” 
“But the way he tells me yesterday,” Elkan |replied, 
“not only he wouldn’t got to bust up on us if he jgets his 
two months’ extension, but he says he would bt doing 


} 
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th rough.” 


a good business at that time.” 

Polatkin nodded skeptically. 

“Sure, I know, Elkan,” he said. “If everybody which 
is asking an extension would do the business they jrope to 
do before the extension’ is up, Elkan,” he said, ‘| all the 
prompt-pay fellows must got to close up shop on i#iccount 
there wouldn’t be enough business to go round.” 

“Well, anyhow,” Elkan rejoined, “he’s coming here to 
see us this morning, Mr. Polatkin, and he could show you 
how he figures it that he’s got hopes to pull through,’ 

Polatkin made a deprecatory gesture with his hahd. 

“If a feller is going to bust up on me, Elkan, I'd!just as 
lief he ain’t got no hopes at all,” he grumbled; ‘‘other- 
wise he wastes your whole day on you figuring /ut his 
next season’s profits if he can only stall off his erdditors. 
With such a hoping feller, if you don’t want to be out time 
as well as money, understand me, you should quic« file a 
petition in bankruptcy against him; otherwise he wouldn't 
give you no peace at all.” 

Nevertheless, when Dishkes arrived, half an houf later, 
Polatkin ushered him into the firm’s office and sumimoned 
Scheikowitz and Elkan to the conference. 


‘When I am Dusting the Samples I Must Got to Whistle; 
Otherwise the Dust Gets in My Lungs" 


got no mercy at all for the other feller, you would think 
Scheikowitz, they was living back in the old country yet 

Scheikowitz nodded and glanced nervously from the 
photograph to Elkan. 

“T think you was telling me you got a cou] le idees al 
helping Dishkes out, Elkan,” he said. “So, in the fir 
place, Dishkes, you should please let us see a list of your 
creditors.” 

With this prelude Scheikowitz drew forward his chair 


ion of Dishkes’ affairs that lasted 





and plunged into a dis« u a 
for more than two hours; and when Dishkes at lengtt 
departed he took with him notices of a meeting addressed 
to his twenty creditors, pre] ared for immediate mailing 
by Polatkin, Scheikowitz & Company’s stenographer. 
**And that’s what we let ourselves in for,”’ Scheikowitz 
declared after the elevator door had closed behind Dishke 
“Tomorrow morning at eleven o'clock the place here 
f. 


ng room of a depot, and : 


would look like the ws 








competitors would be rubbering at our stock already. 
“Let ‘em rubber!” Elkan said. “If I don’t get 

extension for that feller my name ain't Elkan Lubliner 

going round to 


see them twenty creditors, and I bet yer they will sign an 








at all: because between now and then I 


extension agreement, with the figures I am going to put 


up to them.” 


“‘Figures!"’ Scheikowitz jeered. ‘What good is figures 


to them fellers? Showing o a bankrupt’s creditors 





is like taking to a restaurant a feller which is hungry 
and letting him look at the knives and forks and plates 


understand me!” 


Elkan nodded. 








here.”’ 

For a brief interval Elkan dug his nai nto 
the palms of his hands, and his eyes ur 
ciously sought a target for a right swing or 
Sammet’s bloated face; but at length he nodded 
and forced himself to smile 

“schon gut Mr. Sammet,” he said then | 
will see you tomorrow.” 

A moment later he trode down lower Fifth Avenue 
toward the place of business of the last creditor on Dishke 
list. This was none other than Elkan’s distinguished 
friend, B. Gans, the manufacturer of high-grade dress 
and it required less than ten minutes to procure | onsent 
o the ro med exte or 
A l I hope } Ka said that we 0 
ou to be at the meeting tomorro 
That something I cou d B. Ga repilie 
t I'll write you a letter ; give you f i 
you should represent me there. Ex emeatl pte 
I'll dictate it to Miss Scheindler When he retur 
e minutes later, he sat dow it | de and ) F 
his legs, prepared to beguile the t ! A 
“We Elkan, e i what you ‘ ¥ 
yurself late » Thee ter 1 restaur | ‘ 
‘Thee ers | ! >? } ereste oO! ‘ 
FE] : The fact I going for 
'’ B. Ga ex ‘ 
~ure | in repiled ere ertalr 
his tones Antics Mir ¢ 
chairs and then 4 
( 1 f r? ture (, t ‘ t \ 
cat's furniture? 
Angry cats,” | ex , vre 
broke upon B. G 
Oh!” he ex me ) ! He Q ‘ 
furniture? 
Hungry ca r yr I All | 
is we are refurnishing our flat, Mr. Gans, and we are taking 


Continued on Page 45 
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Western Pacific. This burden has not 
been slight, for it is always a difficult 
matter to launch a new transcontinental. 





has halted. Within that same time two 
vdditional routes-—-the Western Pacific, 
of the Gould group of lines, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, a 
western extension of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, completed through to 
the Pacific Coast—have taken their full 
places as through transcontinental carriers 
of freight and passengers. The Cana- 
dians are still busy spinning two addi- 
tional transcontinental routes through 
to the Pacific, but there may not be 
another route completed through the 
United States to its western shore for 
some years to come. The Northwestern 
system, a traditional rival of the Mil- 
waukee, sharing territory with it at 
almost every point, despite a recent 
traffic alliance with the Northern Pacific 
as a defense against the Milwaukee’s 








The Western Pacific more or less closely 
parallels the central route of the Harri- 
man system, from Kansas City and 
Omaha to San Francisco. The Union 
Pacific forms the main stem of this cen- 
tral route. At Ogden it virtually has 
three forks—the Southern Pacific con- 
nection, through to San Francisco, first 
comer of all the transcontinentals; the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
better known as the Clark road, south- 
west to Los Angeles; and the Oregon 
Short Line, northwest to Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle. At these three 
cities J. J. Hill’s two great roads, the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, 
have their coast terminals; and right up 
there in the extreme northwestern corner 
of the land came the first clash bet ween 
Harriman and Hill. It came soon after 








extension, may yet become still more COPTIIGHT 1901 BY GEN ‘ 
Line Revision by the Harriman System Along the Columbia River. Both the 


envious of Pacific Coast possibilities and 
extend its long finger, that now rests at 
Lander, Wyoming, through to the Puget Sound country. 
Northwestern method has been to make easy progress 
across the plains, west from the Missouri River. It has 
quietly laid a few miles of track at a time, but it has 
headed steadily west all the while, until today it is at the 
very foot of the tall slopes of the continental divide. 

The late E. H. Harriman must have worried about the 
Northwestern. Though the Union Pacific's logical eastern 
terminus should have been Chicago, hard legal battles in 
the United States Supreme Court fixed it years ago across 
the Missouri from Omaha—at Council Bluffs, lowa. From 
that point it reaches Chicago—one of the very greatest 
traffic hubs in the country —over half a dozen connecting 
lines. Of these, the Northwestern has captured more than 
the lien’s share of the business. The Chicago-Omaha line 
of the Northwestern has formed one of its most profitable 
stema; and the Northwestern is, in turn, one of the most 
profitable of the Vanderbilt properties, though not operated 
directly in consonance with them, 


The Contest Between Harriman and Hill 


Ww. Harriman saw that the Northwestern was hungry 
to go farther west into Wyoming, the shrewd eyes of 
this great railraad man must have seen its ambition to reach 
the Pacific. Experienced railroaders—those keen fellows 
who see in every little act of the big carriers a chess-move 
toward a large strategic end —said that the Harriman hun- 
ger fcr Ulinois Central was not a bit more for its valuable 
main stem from Chicago south to New Orleans than 
for the well-placed branch that ran at right angles to 
it, from Chicago to Council Bluffs and Omaha. The 
Illinois Central today owns the only independent railroad 
bridge across the Missouri between those cities. Its 
strategic poxition is strong; and, if he had succeeded in 
fully closing his fingers on 
the property, Harriman 


A. GHFF THE DALLES, OREGON 
Old and the New Tracks May be Seen in the Picture 


Within the past few months new interests in control of 
the Rock Island have shown a real desire to stretch that 
road to the Pacific. 

The acquisition by them of the El Paso & Southwestern, 
one of the so-called Phelps-Dodge properties, is believed 
to be a move toward that end. Of all this more in good 
time; for the moment, consider the strategic location of 
the several transcontinentals. 

Farthest to the south is the Sunset Route of the South- 
ern Pacific, stretching a busy trail by two lines from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles and then coming east over a 
busier one, skirting the Mexican line for miles and finally 
ending at New Orleans, where it connects with its own 
steamship line to New York, as well as with various 
through railroad routes north and east. For many miles 
the rich Santa Fe parallels the Sunset Route; finally it 
turns northeast and threads up through Northern Arizona 
and New Mexico into Kansas City and, beyond that, into 
Chicago—this last feature giving it a distinct advantage 
over the Harriman roads. 

Southernmost of the lines entering San Francisco from 
across the tops of the Sierras is the new Western Pacific. 
This is the western link of the Gould roads, the Denver 
and the Rio Grande, the recently rejuvenated Missouri 
Pacific and the Wabash. It was to have been the western 
link of the first single transcontinental group in the country, 
but the complications in the Pittsburgh terminal situation 
cost the Goulds the Western Maryland, after their fingers 
were fairly upon it, and upset their plans. Their troubles 
have multipiied until now, when the Wabash is also in the 
hands of receivers and their control of Missouri Pacific 
visibly shaken. At the time of writing this it is generally 
understood that the Rock Island and the Burlington—this 
last one of the Hill roads— have combined toward helping 
the mid-country Gould roads in taking the burden of the 


the little man with the shrewd eyes behind 
the great spectacles had tried to wrest 
Northern Pacific away from the man 
who likes to call himself Empire Builder, and in so doing 
scored one of the very few failures of his career. 

After that Harriman sat silent for a time. He never 
forgave big ‘“‘Yem”’ Hill; and so, after that silent time was 
past, he sought to invade the rich Hill terminal territory 
in Western Washington. He sprang a line north from his 
properties at Portland; and while his draughtsmen were 
still busy he purchased expensive terminals in both Tacoma 
and Seattle and began the erection of modern piers and 
freight sheds, as well as of the two handsomest passenger 
stations of their size in the land. Almost any full-blooded 
American town likes to see a new railroad come to its 
door. We have not yet become convinced of the idea that 
transportation monopoly is a good thing for our business 
souls, and Seattle and Tacoma warmed to Harriman 
as they saw his extensive preparations. Before his tracks 
were laid, however, the hard panic of October, 1907, was 
upon the land; and for a moment the Napoleon of rail- 
roaders saw himself with expensive terminals in two great 
cities of the Pacific Coast—and without rails to reach 
them! In such a predicament he made a truce with Hill 
and arranged for trackage rights on the Hill roads between 
Seattle and Tacoma. The entrance into Western Wash- 
ington was probably the most expensive move that 
Harriman ever made. 


A River Canon for a Railroad Bed 


T WAS expensive because it stirred J. J. Hill to recrim- 

inations—recriminations that are stili in progress. The 
man who was harbor-master of St. Paul forty-seven years 
ago and who is its railroad master today, went down into 
Oregon —exclusive Harriman territory—and bought one 
or two unimportant little lines, as well as an interurban 
trolley reaching north into Portland. His next step was to 
bring those properties into 
connection with the rest of 





could have quickly put an 
end to Northwestern aspira- 
tions for the Pacific by 
holding over its head the wit, 
possibility of losing forever 
the rich tribute that the 
Union Pacific was paying to 
it at the east bank of the 
Missouri. 

Harriman, however—ap- 
parently the one man of this 
generation who might have 
succeeded in bringing all of 
the railroads of the United 
States under a common 
management-—is gone; and, 
as we shall see in a moment, 
his removal from the western 
field has stirred the carriers 
there to fresh competitions. 
The Santa Fe has awakened 
from sluggish inaction to a 
hungry desire to enter into 
the coast service between 
San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and San Diego, 
while J. J. Hill looks with 








his railroads; and to do that 
it was necessary for him to 
strike a line boldly south 
from the valley of the Co- 
lumbia River, where his new 
direct route from Portland 
to Spokane was just finding 
its way. 

It is one thing to say that 
a line must be struck south 
from the high-walled valley 
of the Columbia and quite 
another thing to find the 
path. A river cafion seemed 
to afford the only possible 
path for Hill, and the only 
river cafion that was avail- 
able was the lonely chasm of 
the Deschutes River, lead- 
ing inland to a country that 
was little better than a 
wilderness. He sent his sur- 
veying gangs covertly up the 
valley of the Deschutes 
River. He was poaching on 
his neighbor’s property and 
rather proud of it. Harriman 








more and more covetous 
eyes upon the Golden Gate. 


How the Siient Earling Pushed His Road Through to the Coast. 
Milwaukee and Puget Sound Quer the Columbia River, at Beverty, Washington 


The New $840,000 Bridge of the Chicago, 


had not hesitated very long 
on the threshold of the state 
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of Washington—and any one with half 
an eye might know that Washington was 
a part of the domain that Hill had 
chosen for himself. 

At that very hour the Harriman 
system showed an unexplainable desire 
to get to the Deschutes River. It was 
practically the sole railroad occupant of 
Oregon, though, owing in part to the 
peculiar configuration of the state, in no- 
wise could it be said to serve the state 
thoroughly. Two attenuated main-stem 
railroads ran south and east from 
Portland and hugged the state’s bounda- 
ries closely. Neither of them penetrated 
far into the interior country. 

So J. J. Hill’s move was the more 
daring, particularly in view of the fact 
that in the last years of his life Harriman 
had spent money in his masterly fashion 
for the complete rebuilding of his busy 
line through the Columbia River Valley, 








morning he had cut it away, running 
through the rough notch the railroad of 
the general for whom he fought. That 
track is still there and at the level that 
Boschke located it! 

Those battles for the location of the 
rival lines in the Deschutes Cafion 
have been the bitterest that American 
railroad builders have known in many 
naturally 
arise: Why this battle for the Deschutes 
River? Why the strategy of master rail 
fa lone ly 
Oregon cafion, the vestibule to a still 
lonelier land? Can the Empire Builder 
have his eyes on California? Is the Des- 
chutes a mere link in a new railroad 
chain from the Northwest down into 
San Francisco harbor? Ask the Empire 
Builder himself —he alone really knows; 
and yet today he will deny that he is 


years Now the questions 


roaders to gain the possessior 


seeking the Golden Gate as the zenith of 








with a view to increasing its lines capacity 
for serving future laterals to be extended 
into the Central Oregon country. That 
is the new view of the farsighted traffic man of any one 
of the big transcontinentals. The chart which hangs over 
his desk shows graphically that the traffic originating along 
the main stem of his line has been an abnormal thing, 
particularly when it is compared with the traff.c charts 
of any representative trunk line of the eastern dr middle 
portions of the land. It has shown a thin red Jine, con- 
necting two great red blotches at the terminalis, and it 
has sometimes been called a “traffic bridge.”” To thicken 
that line between terminals has been the reason arjd excuse 
for traffic-making devices in the West — an enormous propa- 
ganda of exploitation: farming trains, presents of full- 
blooded bulls to shrewd stockraisers, and schemes of like 
import. Every traffic man, every president of the big 
transcontinentals, has given himself heart and soul to the 
“‘normalizing”’ of that red traffic line. The reraoval of 
traffic bridges is today one of the greatest problems that 
each of them has to face 


Boschke's Nine Points of the Lau 


—_— overnight, then, the Hill and the Harriman 
systems developed a determination to build hig:h-grade 
railroads down into the deep chasm of the Deschutes. 
While the Harriman lines, acting in the field under the 
able generalship of their engineer at Portland, Mr; George 
W. Boschke, gathered together construction trains and 
men ready for orders from headquarters at New York, 
Hill prepared to build another of his great bridges across 
the Columbia, at the entrance of the Deschutes, just a 
few miles above the picturesque Dalles. His surveyors had 
struck reconnaissance lines like a spider’s web through 
the valleys at the intersection there of the Deschutes 
and the Columbia. The question was: Which of these 
possibilities would finally become real railroad routes? 
The Harriman system — what 
was then known as the Oregon 


Better Service for the West Coast Means More Line Revision by 


the Harriman System Along the Columbia 


the Galveston sea wall—the wondrous barrier which has 
already bidden the treacherous Gulf turn back when it 
sought to repeat history and reénact the great calamity of 
September, 1900. 

So into the Deschutes country he moved his construc- 
tion trains and his armies of well-trained men, and where 
there was no room for a railroad he made room. That 
meant blasting, hard-rock work for miles and miles, and 
the construction of a fearfully expensive railroad; but 
a fearfully expensive railroad to construct is generally a 
very economical railroad to operate, and Boschke’s line up 
the Deschutes is no exception to that rule. It was hard 
work finding a safe ledge for its narrow trail; but, once 
found, its track became a marvelous succession of slender 
grades and curves which are the delight of engineers and 
the smug content of operating folk. 

They are still telling the story of the battle of Maegley’ 
Junction—how, in all that network of lines, a Hill trestle 
was aiming itself directly across a future Harriman main 
stem at an angle that gave small comfort to Boschke« 
If the Hill line, its grade already established by a long 
trestle leading from one of the great Columbia River 
bridges that the Empire Builder sometimes is forced to 
construct, was permitted to stay at that level, it meant 
that the Harriman road must alter its grade for miles—at 
no slight expense. On the other hand, Hill and his men 
knew that any change in the grade of their new line meant 
an alteration to the whole Columbia bridge. That was 
unthinkable to them. 

There must have been things unthinkable to Boschke; 
but on a Saturday night, when the sort of justice that 
sits in courthouses was nodding for a few hours, he moved 
his construction trains and men up against the Hill trestle 
where it blocked the oncoming track of the Harriman route, 
and between eight in the evening and six the following 


his aspirations. 

“Take a soup plate and put it bottom 
up,” he will say toyou. “Then you will 
have Central Oregon—a rimmed-in, high-set plateau; a 
new land, in area somewhat larger than Ohio; a territory 
capable of infinite de velopment. My railroads must reach 
a territory of that sort.” 

His explanation is ingenuous, but your true Californian 
refuses to believe it. He will tell you the difference between 
the Washington of today and the California of today; how 
the steady process of denuding the hills of the Puget 
Sound country for timber has gone forward on such a 
scale that its agricultural development must remain 
arrested for many years; how agricultural possibilities are 
already ripe in Northern California. One single concern is 
developing an irrigation project in size equal to half the 
area of Connecticut. The promise is more than good 
for a competitive railroad through to San Francisco from 
the North. That is your Californian’s belief as to why 
Hill was so anxious to thread the Deschutes and tix 
thwart him 


It was part of the master game of railroad strategy that 


Harriman management so very anxious to 


the Empire Builder has been playing with his great antag- 
onists, even after their guiding mind was forever put to 
sleep. And when J. J. Hill plays strategist he never makes 
full announcement of his plans in advance. 


Scheming and Building for the Future 


T HAS been strategy, generalship of tremendous wit and 
foresight and daring, played on a tremendous scale over 
an area greater than the aggregate of several of the great 
nations of Europe. One move upon the geographic chess- 
board of the West has been followed Dy another The Hill 
l The Harriman 


lines approach nearer the California line 





property plans an extension from Seattle north to the 
Canadian line and within the quarter the Empire Builder 
binds Denver and ( eyenne with a line of his own, a link 

in a chain of solid Hill route from 


Galveston and the Gulf count 



































Railroad & Navigation Com- ] to Butte and the mountains 
pany — had for some years before Montana. A line of sleepers is 
held to a hope of eventually established here and withdrawn 
tapping the Deschutes country there; a routing of fast freight 
among other laterals and had placed across this state or that; 
surveyed a rough route. Hill there are moves and counter- 
had more than a hope. He had SS eae moves, each significant to the 
in John F. Stevens, an engineer 4 - men who are playing the game; 
distinguished in the early phases = contracts by the dozer raffic 
of the American work at Panama, agreements by the score, signed 
a strategist of his own mettle; and put away from curious eyes 
and he began preparing to build in heavy safe 
up along the Deschutes River, ‘The game?” is demanded of 
without even the shadow of cere- you. “ What is the game 
mony —calmly appropriating for ‘The Panama Canal,” you 
himself the path long since chosen ‘They are adjusting 
by his rivals. Those rivals were to meet erstate 
not idle. The Harriman gen- conditions. Now we know why 
erals first tried to offset Hill in the Harriman system is dou 
the courts—and failed. Then tracking twe five | ired 
they turned over the fight to n of its line 
Boschke. 1 are right—and you are 
Boschke moved with the si- wrong. The Harriman system 
lent quickness of “Yem” Hill double-tracking the Union 
himself. The Stevens forces be- Pacifier line. with ithe 
gan laying Hill tracks on the ern P ec and Oregon Short 
right-of-way they had appro- Line connections, be ‘ ‘ 
priated for themselves when ritory demands the traffic relief 
Boschke’s construction trains juite as much as because of the 
began moving toward the mouth ecessity for the ck haul of 
of the cafion. To any ordinary preference freight wh he big 
engineer it must have seemed dite} f hed hips are 
as if there was no possible space g from New Yorh 
for a second railroad in that Francisco in fourtes i or 
narrow place; but Boschke was The Union Pacific Extending its Facilities, and a Tracklaying Machine le The people of Colorado, 


no ordinary engineer. He built 





Placing a New Line Across Wyoming 
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The New Collector Tries Shirtsleeve Diplomacy 


if Ra young man whose blood 

| circulated healthily, whose 
digestive organs performed 
their functions irreproachably and 


whose nerves were mere connec- 


ILLUSTRATED BrY 


By KENNETT HARRIS 


GAYLE P. 


HOSKINS 


beginner to start in on a batch of 
doubtful accounts, but it’s a way 
we have of trying a man out. I 
don't mind saying I was very favor- 





tions between muscle, spine and 
brain, Alonzo Sawyer was in a de- 


pressed frame of mind. For two 
weeks Alonzo had traversed the 
highways and byways of the city, 
bearing within his breast pocket 
that which set the faces of his fellow 
men sternly against him—either 
faces or backs; it was an oblong 
container of marbleized cardboard 
by a rubber band and cor- 
pulent with statements of overdue 
It produced sour and 
suspicious looks, anger, dismay, 
ontemptuous and impolite treat- 
ment, even abuse, and as Alonzo 
was of a sociable nature and accus- 
tomed to glad smiles, kind wordsand 
welcome, the condition naturally 
was depressing 

“It gets my goat!" remarked 
Aionzo soilo voce. 

He was sitting within a little 
mahogany pen awaiting the leisure 
of the manager of the collection 
department. He was a well-built, 
clean-shaved young feliow, with 
closely cropped red hair, a wide, 
humorous mouth, a gray-blue eye 
that could twinkle, and a square, 
firm chin—so far personable that 
the young woman at the typewriter 
desk near by favored him with sev- 
eral sidelong and not disapproving 
glances. Alonzo, hazily conscious 
of them in his meditation, responded 
with an absent-minded wink. 

To dun! To pester, harass, 
wheedle and threaten people as a 
daily matter of business; to use 
every art ef cajolery or intimida- 
tion: to force the unfortunate to 
give up money that they needed for 
other purposes — a fine occupation 
for a hitherto decent man! Here 
he was, Sawyer--one who had been 
looked up to by his mates on the 

umpus as of the elect, hymned to 
the clank and plunk of accompany- 
ing banjos as ‘Good old Sawyer 
a royalty among 
honest, open-handed roisterers; 
here he was, a professional dun; 
taking, for a beggarly guerdon of 
twelve dollars weekly and a five- 
ner-cent commission, candy from 
the mouths of innocent children } 


accounts 





drink her dow? 











ably impressed with you at the time 
I engaged you. I consider myself 
a judge of men, and I judged that 
you had the energy and tact to 
carry you far in the business world. 
I expected great things of you and 
I still do. Just a moment, please. 
Now you are discouraged; and I 
don’t know that it’s unnatural. Of 
course you were joking in what you 
said about hard-up delinquents. 
Ha-ha! I like a joke myself; but 
seriously, you know and I know 
that a delinquent deserves no con- 
sideration. He’ll tell you that he 
can't pay; but he must be made 
to pay. He must be hounded and 
driven and garnisheed and attached 
until he does pay, otherwise the 
foundations of the business world 
would be shattered. You see that 
clearly, of course.” 

“‘ Just what does all this bring us 
to?” inquired Sawyer. 

“The point is that I want you to 
try it a little longer,” said the man- 
ager. He took aslip of paper from 
a pigeon-hole and handed it to 
Alonzo. ‘* Now here’s an account 
owed by a man who has got money 
aman who is able to pay and won't,” 
he continued. “Opportunity knocks 
once at every man’s door and here’s 
your opportunity. You collect that 
bill—eighty-seven dollars and in- 
terest—and it will mean a great 
deal regarding your advancement 
here.” He eyed the young man 
narrowly. “I think I can promise 
you a transfer to some other depart- 
ment if you wish; but it will take 
tact and diplomacy.” 

“What's the trouble?” inquired 
Sawyer, looking over the items. 
“Does he dispute the account?” 

“No,” replied the manager, “‘he 
doesn’t dispute it. He simply de- 
clines to pay it; and everything he 
owns is tied up in such a way that 
even if we got judgment we couldn’t 
recover on it. He knows it, 
the —’’ Mr. Pettibone’s bland 
expression left him for an instant 
and his thin lips were compressed 
in an ugly manner. 

“Seems to me that tact and di- 
plomacy won’t be of much use in 
this instance,”’ objected Alonzo. 


” 








and new spring hats from the heads 

of tender women! Directly or in- 

directly, it amounted to the same thing. It was robbing 
the poor; and giving a receipt for the robbery was no 
mitigation of the crime, 

It depends so much upon the point of view. Twenty 
feet away, in the seclusion of his private office, sat Mr. 
Robert Pettibone, the manager of the collection depart- 
ment. Mr. Pettibone was large and corpulent. He wore 
muttonchop whiskers of formal trim and a ferocious scowl. 
While Alonzo Sawyer was thinking the thoughts above 
et forth, Mr. Pettibone was clenching one pudgy hand 
and bringing it down on his desk with a furious thump, 
erumpling a letter in the other as he did so. 

“The insolent, scoundrelly deadbeat!” he exclaimed 
gutturally. “The brazen-faced, bullying, libelous pirate!” 

Mr. Pettibone was referring to a debtor. 

He threw the crumpled ball of a letter into a waste- 
basket with the vicious impulse of a half-brick hurtled at 
i hated head; then he fingered his chin reflectively. At 
last he pressed the button of a buzzer and an office boy 
answered the summons. “Mr. Sawyer is out there—the 
new collector. Send him in.” 

A moment later the new collector entered the room and 
laid his marbleized container, with its sheaf of bills, on the 
manager's desk, 


Sawyer Gametly Hit Out as He Came 


“‘Herewith and hereby I beg to tender my resignation,” 
he said. “I guess I’ve now had an elegant sufficiency.” 

“What!” exclaimed the manager. “Why, what's the 
matter, Mr. Sawyer? I supposed you, at least, were quite 
satisfied.” 

“Meaning that you haven't been?”’ said the redheaded 
young man. “Well, I don’t blame you. At the same time, 
Mr. Pettibone, I can’t help feeling that you’ve handed me 
a prize assortment of desiccated turnips to squeeze the 
ruddy bleed out of —not to mention the fact that I’ve made 
exactly a dollar and eighty-five cents in commissions for the 
two weeks I’ve been working, which is a trivial matter, that 
goes against the grain with me in other respects. Now 
most of the accounts you have given me are against people 
who are hard up; and when a man is hard up it’s cruelty 
to ask him to pay a bill.” 

Mr. Pettibone fingered his chin once more. 

“Sit down for a few moments, Mr. Sawyer,” he said. 
“Hm-m! I suppose you have another position in view.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Alonzo readily. “I understand 
that there are a few vacancies for able-bodied men in the 
street-cleaning department.” 

“Now don’t do anything rash, Sawyer,” said the man- 
ager kindly. “Of course it’s rather discouraging to a 


“Nevertheless, I trust you to ex- 

ercise them,” said Mr. Pettibone. 

“By the way,” he continued, “‘you seem to have a fine 

physical development—pretty well muscled. I should 

imagine, if I ever speculated on such matters, that you 
could put up what is cailed a pretty good scrap.” 

Alonzo grinned. 

“T don’t like to brag, but I have been consitlered hard 
to handle,” he said. “Do I understand that if he won’t 
pay I’m to take it out of his hide?” 

“Tut, tut!” said the manager, wagging his head with 
mild reproach, but smiling a little. ‘‘That would be very 
unbusinesslike — really a reversion to barbarism. No; 
though under certain circumstances it may be not only 
justifiable but commendable to fall back on such rough 
and primitive methods, we wouldn’t instruct our agents to 
resort to them. No. We can only counsel tact and 
diplomacy. Of course we may have to pursue this—this 
person through the courts and put him to what trouble and 
expense we can; but I hope not. The process is slow and 
costly, and the results not so satisfactory as a settlement 
of some sort brought about by a—vwell, as I remarked 
before, a tactful and diplomatic man.” 

“My full name is Alonzo T. D. Sawyer,” remarked the 
young man. “I beg you to note the middle initials.” He 
almost involuntarily raised himself on his toes and flexed 
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his biceps. “You watch me! You're sure he can pay 
it if he wants to without depriving himself of necessary 
luxuries?”’ 

“Perfectly sure,"’ answered the manager; “and you can 
throw off the interest and retain all but ten per cent of the 
principal amount as your commission.” 


Alonzo raised his eyebrows. ‘“‘That’s liberal,” he 
remarked. “I think he'll want to pay that bill. I need 
the money. You may expect a report sometime this 
afternoon.” 


Alonzo stopped at the cigar stand near the foot of the 
elevators and haughtily waved back the box the cigar man 
set out as he approached. 

“None of those ropes, thank you, Neddy,” he said. “I 
admit that under the stress of adverse circurhstances I 
have compromised with my taste so far as to use em a few 
times, but prosperity’s sun is now bursting through the 
dun clouds. Get that? ‘Dun’ clouds. You may set 
out the three-for-a-quarter brands and let me: make the 
selection.” 

The cigar man complied with the request. 

‘Getting prosperous —-eh?” heobserved. ** That's good.” 

“T am getting so prosperous that I claw down seventy- 
eight simoleons and thirty centavos for three or four min- 
utes’ work,”’ Alonzo answered complacently. “’That’s the 
rate of compensation for my services now. Knpcking off 
the thirty cents and extending the time limit to five min- 
utes, that makes about nine hundred and thirty-six dollars 
for a one-hour day. I guess, on second thoughts, I can 
afford a ten straight, Neddy.” 

“Go as far as you like,” said the cigar man. “I’ve got 
some special Vuelta Abajo Perfectos at fifty cents straight. 
So long as you've got the money, I'll humor you.” 


“That reminds me,” said Alonzo. ‘“Neddy, suppose 
I owed you for a thousand of those fifty-centers and told 
you to go to Gehenna when you asked me for the money 
you knowing, as you do, that I am making at the rate of 
nearly double that amount a day. What would be your 
opinion of me?” 

“Cheer up,” said the cigar man. 
owe me a dollar.” 

“Don’t get funny,” Alonzo admonished. “I'm asking 
you because I want to know. Wouldn't you think I was a 
low-down, larcenous bilk? Wouldn’t you call me a soiled 
rag of humanity —a sneaking, swindling son of a seacook? 
Wouldn’t I be a degraded, dirty dog in your candid 
estimation?” 

“Well, words to that effect, perhaps,” 
cigar man. 

“Certainly,” Alonzo declared. ‘“‘That’s my idea about 
it. A man of that description deserves no consideration. 
He needs a licking, with all the trimmings; that’s the only 
thing to do to bring him to a proper sense of his own 
improper conduct. He ought to have a biff in the eye to 
begin with, followed by a wallop on the jaw and a stiff jolt 
in the slats. If a man contracts a debt it’s his business to 
pay it. If he won't he must be made to; otherwise you'll 
notice the foundations of commerce crumbling and its 
pillars tottering to their fall.” 

“You're gettin’ quite het up about it,” remarked Neddy. 

“T am,” Alonzo confessed. ‘Makes my blood boil to 
think of it. I’m filled with righteous resentment when I 
hear of anybody who calls himself a man declining to 
pungle up in discharge of an honest debt. I want to climb 
his frame and slam him on the floor until he’s all raveled 
out. That’s the way it affects me. I suppose it’s the 
result of early training. My father had a horror of debt. 


“You won't never 


admitted the 
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I used to think he was supersensitive about it when I was 
in college. Well, be good, old top. I must go where duty 
calls me.” 

He swung on to the front platform of a street car and 
saluted the motorman in a friendly manner and by the 
name of Bill. 

“Hello yourself!"’ responded the motorman. 

“I'd like to ask you a question if you don't mind break- 
ing the company’s rules,” said Alonzo. “‘ You look to me 
like a man of energy and a man of tact and diplomacy —a 
reflective sort of a man, with the judicial temperament.” 

“Aw, quit your kidding!" said the motorman. “if you 
want to know whether I'll accept one of them seegars 
stickin’ out of your vest pocket, say so, and I'll tell you 
I ain’t going to be offended.” Alonzo handed over the 
cigar, which the motorman dropped into his cap, observing 
that he would smoke it after dinner. “If there’s anything 
else on your mind, sport, you might as well get it off,”’ he 
added. 

“What would you do if a man owed you money and 
wouldn't pay it?” asked Sawyer. 

low much money?” asked the motorman. 

“Eighty-seven dollars,” replied Alonzo. “We'll say 
he’s got his property in his wife’s name and you can’t sue 
him; but he could pay if he wanted to.”’ 

“How did you ever get eighty-seven dollars to lend 
him?” inquired the motorman. 

““Once I had so much money that I used to go out and 
scatter it to the feathered songsters in the bosky glade,” 
Sawyer explained. 

“Well,” said the motorman, “‘sometimes if you take a 
guy like that by the nape of the neck and squeeze hard 
enough he'll come across—or you might upend him and 

Concluded on Page 52 


MY LADY’S GARTER 


xvii 
YNDER the 





watchful eyes 

of twoof Mere- 
dith’s satellites, 
August von Derp 
stepped into a dory 
on Peggotty Beach 
and rowed out to 
where the Pyramid 
was lazily swinging 
back and forth with 
the tide. 

“Hello, aboard!” 
he hailed. 

There was no 
answer. The dory 
bumped gently 
against the motor 
boat and Von Derp 
took a_ half-hitch 
roundachock. Again 
he hailed; still there 
was no answer. After 
a moment of hesita- 
tion he made fast, 
scrambled over the 
side and proceede d to 
thump lustily on the SAY 
sliding door that led 
intothecabin. Mere- 
dith’s men on shore 
watched him curiously as he pushed open the doot 
and vanished down the companionway. 

For a minute or more Von Derp stood motionless 
in the deserted cabin with eyes darting hither and 
thither. Everything indicated that Bruce had departed 
hurriedly . The dessert dishes and coffee cups wer¢: still on 
the table; even the photograph of the Countessof Salisbury’s 
garter lay where Von Derp himself had placed it. | On the 
floor, soaking wet, was the clothing Bruce had worn the 
night before. He hadn’t taken time even to wring them 
out. 

All these things Von Derp saw and understood. | What- 
ever had been his purpose in boarding the Pyramid, there 
remained no doubt of his intention now that he hail found 
her owner absent. It was to search. He went at |the job 
deliberately with a vast attention to detail. First there 
were the drawers of the gravity table. He pulled one 
open, stared into it until he had photographed the arrange- 
ment of its contents in his mind, then proceeded to haul 
everything out. 

There were some thirty or forty phonograph records, 
two or three books in which he took no interest after 
glancing at the blank pages in front, a sextant, and a pair 
of pipes in a morocco case which bore the stamp of 4 dealer 
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i St. Petersburg. Also there were writing material 


pens, pencils, paper, blotting paper and an airtight inkwell. 
All these things Von \Derp examined minutely, paying 
particular attention to the blotting paper. Finally he 
shook his head and began to replace the various articles 
in the drawer. It was a tribute to the accuracy of his 
memory that when he had finished even Bruce would 
never have known the drawer had been Oye ned. 

The big drawer on the other side of the gravity table 
contained only navigation charts, and to these Von Derp 
paid no attention. Instead he began systematically ran- 
sacking the lockers beneath the berths on the port side. 
Here he found table linen, bed linen, articles of personal 
apparel, a huge box of smoking tobacco and another huge 
box of cigarettes. As Von Derp noted the brand he smiled. 

Without haste Von Derp turned his attention to the 
lockers on the starboard side. Apparently these were 
filled wit h clot hing overcoats, sweaters, flanne ls tweeds, 
evening dress, shoes, collars, ties—all those things that 
make the outward man. Wherever there was a pocket 





Fronted le _ is site uate ne conquered the first lock withou 


Von Derp’s deft fin- 
gers found the bottom 
of it. He didn't shirk 
the labor, although 
nothing came of it. 
The starboard 
lockers gone over to 
his satisfaction, Von 
Derp leaned back in 
his chair and thought 
fully regarded the 
remaining lockers 
those under the long 
seat in the bow. Once 
he started to light a 
thought 
better of it, forhe blew 
out the match he had 


struck anc dropped it 


cigar, but 


on the floor; after 
which he picked it up 
and thrust it into his 
pocket. With the 
cigar fixed between 
his teeth he turned 
his attention to his 
work again. 

Here, for the first 
time, Von Derp found 
locks to oppose him 


With the thin edge of 





ee 


trouble 


to find that the locker was empty save for 
ER a shooting-belt with shells, a shotgun, a revolver 
and three boxes of cartridges He stared at these 


things without touching them, then carefully relocked the 
aoor,. Silently , patie ntly , Systemat ically as before he begar 
work on the second locker. It yielded at last, and he found 
inside only a tin case, this too locked 


There was a little smile of satisfaction on his face now 


obviously here was something promising at last. It wa 
ten minutes before Von Derp laid back the top of the tir 
case without force d without having defaced it with one 


tiny mark. Inside he found a roll of bills, seemingly four 


or five hundred dollars. He looked at them without 
touc hing them, closed and locked the tin box, re placed it 
in its receptacle, then locked that. 


There remained or ly the slim chance of fir ding the thing 





he sought, whatever it was, in the little galley. No, here 
was still another chance — another locker be 
hood. 

Von Derp raised the lid; it was a toolbox He was 
about to turn away when he caught sight of a book of some 
sort thrown in carelessly with the tools. He dug it out 


Engine Troubles was the titlke—glanced at the blank 
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pages in front and repiaced it. A black smudge of oil on 
one hand was his reward for thoroughness. He wiped it 
off as best he could with his handkerchief. 

The galley was here almost behind him. He turned and 
gianced in, and bracing himself with a hand on either side 
of the narrow door, stood for a moment appraising the 
contents of the tiny nock. It was as complete a miniature 
kitchen as he had ever seen, and generously stocked with 
stuffs secured in racks. Obviously there was little need to 
search here, but 

Von Derp started forward eagerly with a glitter of 
triumph in his eyes at something he had seen. It was a 
spindle on which were several sheets of paper. He slipped 
off the first. It was nothing more important than a laun- 
dry list, setting forth in due form that Bruce Colquhoun 
was possessed of so many collars and shirts and socks 
and so many other things —certainly nothing to arouse the 
tense interest Von Derp displayed. 

{t was not a printed slip, but a memorandum written 
evidently by Bruee himself for his own information. 
There was something sardonic in Von Derp’s manner as 
he drew out hie pocket-book, folded the slip carefully, 
placed it therein, then stowed it away again. In his 
eagerness he failed to notice that he had dropped another 
slip of paper 

When Bruce came aboard the Pyramid half an hour 
later he found Von Derp stretched out at length in a deck 
chair smoking luxuriously and gazing out upon Bass Cove 
with beatific satisfaction upon his face. 

“Hello!” Bruce greeted 

“Good morning,”’ Von Derp returned. He arose cere- 
moniously and bowed with a perfect mechanical action. 
‘I ran out to pay my dinner call, found the boat deserted 
and made myself comfortable here. I was almost 
asleep 

Bruce regarded him absently for a moment, and his eyes 
swept the immaculate figure from the yellow hair to the 
white buckskin boots. 

“Glad you came out,”’ he remarked at last. “I want a 
little talk with you. Pardon me just a moment.” 

He disappeared down the companionway and shot a 
juick, searching glance about the cabin, Evidently he was 
satistied, for he returned immediately. 

“They tell me,” Von Derp remarked lazily, “that it’s 
seven miles in an air-line to that wireless mast on Brant 
Rock. It iooks as if one might throw a stone and 

‘Mr. von Derp, you'll pardon me if I seem impertinent, 
won't you?” Bruce interrupted. ‘“‘There are some things 
I'd like to know about you.” 

There was an expression of polite surprise on Von Derp’s 
face - nothing else. 


” 


“For instance?”’ he queried. 

“I'd like to know who you are, where you came from, 
and satisfy myself that you’re only what you seem to be!” 
Bruce stated it crisply, pointedly. 

“Il am August von Derp, son of Wilhelm von Derp, 
junior partner in the banking firm of Hegeman, Von Derp 
& Co., of Amsterdam, Holland,” was the precise reply. “I 
came to this country on a jaunt, just knocking about, you 
understand; and among other letters of introduction I 
brought one to Mr. Brokaw Hamilton in New York. He 
and my father are associated in business some way. I pre- 
sented the letter to Mr. Hamilton and he sent me along 
up here with his family.” 

The eyes of the two men met unwaveringly —Von Derp’s 
shallow, languid under his lemon-colored brows; in Bruce’s 
there seemed to be only tense curiosity. 

“I'm afraid I don’t understand the last part of your 
question,” Yon Derp continued after a little. ‘‘Am I only 


or, 


what 1 seem to be? By that you mean just what? 


<—« we ‘ 
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“She ie as Sweet and 


Simple as the Delicate Flower That Blossoms Unseen Beside the —'' 








“I beg your pardon, really.” There was crisp courtesy 
in Bruce’s manner. ‘I’m afraid sometimes I’m too direct 
in what I say.” Worried lines appeared suddenly in his 
smooth brow. “I can’t explain, but it is very necessary 
that I know all about men with whom I come in contact. 
I've done you an injustice. Pardon me.” 

Von Derp waved his exquisite hands as if to dismiss 
the subject. 

‘I'm only curious to know what you think I might 
have been—or what you think I am,” he said. 

“T don’t knowthat I can answer that question,”’ Bruce 
told him frankly. ‘“‘There was something in your man- 
ner last night when you chanced upon that photograph 
of the Countess of Salisbury’s garter that —that I don’t 
know what I didthink. I merely got an impression that 
your interest in it was more tense than it would have 
been in an ordinary person.” 

“I think I comprehend,” and Von Derp nodded under- 
standingly. “You yourself being under suspicion—I 
refer to it only because you did—you thought perhaps 
that I might be a detective, say?” 

“No, it was hardly that.” 

“Or even perhaps The Hawk?” 

Bruce made a quick gesture of impatience. 

“It’s absurd, all of it,” he declared flatly. “If you'll 

be good enough to overlook what must seem to be an 
uncalled for interest in your affairs, I'll be deeply obliged. 
I should have known, of course, that as a guest of the 
Quains—the Hamiltons —— Please pardon me.” He 
arose abruptly. “I’m tired to death. Will you join me 
in a little Scotch?” 

Bruce vanished down the companionway, and imme- 
diately some subtle change came into Von Derp’s face. 

It was a curious hardening of his expression, a cunning 
glint in his shallow eyes. Bruce reappeared with the glasses 
and decanter. 

“I wonder,”’ Von Derp observed, “if you would answer 
the same questions.” 

“What questions?” 

“Who are you? Where do you come from? Are you 
only what you seem?” 

“You have the advantage of me’’; and there was a 
trace of bitterness in Bruce’s tone. ‘“‘I can answer no 
questions whatever about myself.” 

“IT wonder”—Von Derp sipped appreciatively at the 
drink—“‘I wonder if you could answer a question as to 
what actually happened last night when you left the dinner 
table and returned dripping wet.” 

“Nor can I answer that,” Bruce replied with darkening 
expression. ‘I can only say I anticipated a grave danger 
to all of us, and nothing happened. That danger still 
threatens me. That’s all.” 

Oddly enough it came to pass that two men who had 
regarded each other with open suspicion shook hands 
cordially when Von Derp took his leave. Bruce spent the 
afternoon tidying up the Pyramid and tinkering with her 
engine. Just before sundown he wrote a brief note to 
Cicely, and followed by one of Meredith’s men walked 
over to the village post-office. 

Night came, a night of overhanging clouds, tangibly dark 
and moistly warm. From the deck of the Pyramid Bruce 
could see the bobbing nightlight of the Maid of the Sea, 
less than a hundred feet away seaward; and on shore, 
above the murmur of the ebbing tide, he heard her pilot, 
left in charge by Meredith, in loud conversation with old 
Captain Barry. There was no mistaking their voices. 
Wherefore it came upon him suddenly that the pilot, 
anxious for a bit of human companionship, had left the 
Maid of the Sea deserted for the moment. He came to his 
feet quickly, and after a long scrutiny of the skies went 

below and pulled on his bathing 
trunks. 

This done, Bruce placed a 
record in the phonograph and 
started it. Old Captain Barry 
and the pilot of the Maid of the 
Sea paused tolisten. Onerecord 
finished there was a pause of per- 
haps five minutes, then Bruce 
put on another and started that. 
As its first strains reached the 
ears of those ashore, Bruce slid 
silently over the side of the 
Pyramid into the water and 
struck out, swimming rapidly 

, for the Maid of the Sea. 

The record was still playing as 
he clambered up her side, darted 
into her cabin, disconnected her 
gasoline supply, stuffed the sup- 
ply pipe with cotton and slid 
back into the sea. He had 
almost reached the Pyramid 
again when the record stopped. 
Up her side he clambered, and 
thirty seconds later a new record 
was playing. Watchful as they 
had been, Meredith’s men on 
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Wherever There Was a Pocket Von Derp's Deft 
Fingers Found the Bottom of It 


shore had perceived no break in the music longer than 
was necessary to change a record. 

It was less than a minute later that the great engine of 
the Pyramid sputtered as she was cranked, then settled 
down to a roar; the waves curled away from her bow and 
she was speeding intothe open. There came asudden hub- 
bub on shore, a scampering of the pilot and of Meredith's 
satellites, some picturesque profanity, and then three men 
put out for the Maid of the Sea, rowing madly. Bruce, 
running dark, looked back once just before he rounded 
Second Cliff. 

“It will take them an hour to get her going,” he remarked 
to himself contentedly, “‘and by that time I ought to be 
off Hull.” 

So the hare was on her way again; the hound wallowed 
helplessly in the trough of the sea. 

There was another great robbery in the suburbs of 
Boston that night, this time in Cambridge. The Weldon 
Blakes were the victims in this instance, losing jewel 
valued at about twenty thousand dollars. In this case, as 
in the other, a note was found: 


My compliments to Mr. Meredith. THE HAWK. 

From gloomy contemplation of Bruce Colquhoun’ 
daring escape in the Pyramid, Meredith was aroused to 
this new robbery. Stranger than any other feature of 
it —to him at least —was the fact that this second note was 
in a handwriting totally different from the first! He 
scuttled off madly to get on it the opinion of an expert, 
Doctor Harvey. Again the tedious examination and 
comparison, after which: 

“There are marked resemblances in this second note to 
the specimen you submitted with hieroglyphs in the cor- 
ner,” the expert declared, ‘“‘but they are not by the same 
hand. There is great dissimilarity in the first note and the 
second, but they are by the same hand.” 

Meredith went to Professor Wayne. 

“This second note,”’ that learned gentleman asserted, 
“is unquestionably in the same handwriting as the spec- 
imen with the hieroglyphs in the corner. That first note, 
therefore, was not written by the individual who wrote 
either this second note or the hieroglyph specimen!” 

Meredith went away holding his head. 

: xXIX 
EAR MISS QUAIN: I forgot to mention that there is a charm 


upon that ring—*‘ Whosoever hath this ring shall love me forever 


and be beloved of me! BRUCE COLQUHOUN. 


Sincerely, 

Cicely read the note again and yet again, the while a 
wistful tenderness crept into the blue eyes and the tyran- 
nical curve of her red lips softened. It was not a surprise, 
this note; in her own mind she likened it to the writer 
impertinent, mysterious, fascinating. Of course she would 
snub him for it when she met him again—that was his due 
for daring to write such a note; but after all the foolish 
little ring was very dear to her. He had worn it; it had 
come to her warm from the touch of his hand! ‘Shall love 
me forever and be beloved of me!” And even at that he 
might be a thief, a murderer! 

Skeets came bustling in, fresh from his matutinal 
worship at the shrine of Mercy Dale. Cicely roused herself 
from a gentle reverie. 

“Skeets, you don’t love me, do you?” she demanded 
suddenly. 
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Skeets didn’t know the answer. He stood stock-still 
twisting his hat like a bashful schoolboy, and looked her 
over questioningly. 

“Why, ye-yes,”’ he faltered, ‘I suppose I do.’’ 

“Suppose you do!”’ Cicely repeated disdainfujly. “Tell 
me the truth. You don’t love me!” 

““Well—er—since the other day when you were so 
distant and —er—frigid, as it were, I don’t quite 

“Say it right out,” Cicely commanded. ‘I ¢lon’t love 
you, so you won’t hurt my feelings.” 

Skeets drew a deep sigh of relief, after which hv assumed 
a near-melancholic expression and balanced himself on 
one foot. 

“Since you put it that way,”’ he confessed, “I don’t mind 
saying that I’m not as strong for you as 

“In other words, since Miss Dale hauled you out of the 
water ip 

“She’s beautiful, isn’t she?’’ Skeets broke jin irrele- 
vantly, his poetic soul in his eyes. ‘“* Fresh, sweet, simple, 
unspoiled and ; 

“I know,” Cicely nodded understandingly. “Now 
that we understand each other I'll tell you sémething. 
My mother has a telegram from my father in'which he 
declares that I must marry you at once! Must! Do you 
understand?” 

“Must?” Skeets repeated the word rebelliously. 

“I’m sure I don’t want to marry you and I don’t think 
you want to marry me.” 

“Well, let’s don’t!” It was a clever thought—for 
Skeets. ‘You know,” he rushed on, “my father told me 
if I didn’t marry you he'd give all his millions to the Fiji 
Islanders. Gad! You know, I think I'll let him do it. 
What would money be to me if the woman I loved vw 

t’s a bargain then?” Cicely asked. ‘“‘We won't?” 

“We won't!” Skeets promised. They shook hands on 
it. Then came the thought: “Is there another man?” 

*‘Why?” Cicely parried. 

‘It’s not Von Derp?” 

“No, it’s not Von Derp!” 

““Good!”’ Skeets commented. “I don’t like his yellow 
whiskers.”” He started upstairs but paused at the door. 
“By the way,” he added, “that chap we 
had dinner with was The Hawk.” 

Cicely came to her feet, crumpling the 
note in her slender fingers. For a scant 
instant her heart stood still and words failed 
as she stared at the poet. He was frightened 
at her pallor and took a step forward. 

“Has he been arrested?”’ Her questior 
was almost inarticulate. “‘Has he 
confessed?” 

Men are stupid creatures; ask any 
woman. Cicely’s obvious agitation meant 
nothing to Skeets save in so far as it was 
a manifestation of outraged pride. They, 
Cicely and her mother, had dined with a 
thief and murderer! 

“‘No, he has neither confessed nor been 
arrested,”’ he explained. 
get-away last night that left Detective 
Meredith and the flock of men he had on 
watch gasping for breath. He swam from 
the Pyramid to the Maid of the Sea 
they found his bare footprints on deck 


“But he made a 


and disconnected the carbureter, after 
which he stuffed the supply pipe with cot 
ton. It took three men four hours to get 
the engine going. By that time—pssst! 
the Pyramid was gone!” 

“Then why’’— Cicely was breathing 
quickly, her hands were still cler 
“Why do you say he is The Hawk?” ‘ 

“Oh, the mere fact that he ran away like 
that proves it,’”’ Skeets informed her. 
“But I wouldn’t lose any sleep about 
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it. He was an impertinent ass anyway! 

Skeets went on upstairs. For a long time Cicely sat 
mot ionless, torr by emotions she had never known: before. 
Finally she could stand it no longer. She flung a vell about 
the sensuous brick-red hair and started toward the beach. 
It just happened that Meredith, who had run d‘wn to 
Satuit in a rage to call off his ferrets —and incidenjally to 
address them at some length’on the general sul.ject of 
stupidity — met her in the road. 

“Well, he got away,” he greeted her. 

‘You are the very man I wanted to see,” said ‘Cicely. 
“‘T want to ask you one question —and you must answer it. 
Is Mr. Colquhoun a thief?” 

“IT wish I knew,” said the detective rue fully. 

“Or a murderer?” 

‘I can only say, Miss Hamilton—pardon me, M 
Quain—-that I believe he is both a thief and a muriierer. 

“But you don’t know?” 

Meredith was gazing at her curiously. He shook his 
head. 

“IT don’t know!” he confessed. 

“‘ And the mere fact that he ran away is not a confession 
ot guilt?” 
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“It’s against him of course,” Meredith said judicially, 
“but it is not a confession. Lots of innocent men get 
frightened and run away from us.” 

““And he is gone?” Cicely rushed on. “ You've been 
unable to find him?” 

“There’s no trace of him yet,” he said. ‘Ultimately, 
of course, we'll get him.” 

The crumpled little note slid from Cicely’s nerveless 
fingers to the ground; the detective stooped courteously 
to pick it up. A glance at the superscription on the 
envelope and his eyes opened wide. With a little ery 
Cicely snatched it from his hand. 

“That note is from Colquhoun.” It was not a questior 
“T know his handwriting.’ 

‘It is, yes.” There was calm defiance in Cicely’s manner. 

‘Will you give it to me 

‘No.” 

‘May I see it?” 

‘Will you tell me what's in it? 

“*T will not!” indignantly. 

The detective plucked a white-headed flower from a 
near-by weed and whipped it idly against his knee. 

“Tf,” he asked ‘If that note contained information as 
to the present whereabouts of Colquhoun, would you 
allow me to see it?” 

“No.” 

“Will you give me your word of honor” —and he was 
studying her white face tensely 
it contains nothing, direct 
a clew to his whereabouts? 

“T will do that, yes—my word of honor!” 

“That is sufficient.” 

Meredith bowed courteously and went on up the road 
busy with his own plans. His fruitful field of investigation 
had suddenly become barren. He'd run by the post-office, 
order his mail forwarded, and clear out of Satuit. For the 
present at least there was nothing to be learned here At 


“your word of honor that 
or indirectly, that would give 








the post-office he had another surprise. In his mail there 
was one envelope bearing the return address of a big New 
York hote l, but the postmark showed it had been mailed 











in Boston on the previous night. The envelope had been 
directed on a , r. Mere h opened it. I] le he 
found a single sheet of paper, evidently a scrap.of wrapping 
paper; and roughly out ed upon it was a k°tch of ome 
sort. It seemed to be the terior pian Ol a residence 
marked off into rooms, | closets—and ag ‘ 
these closets was a blue cross. Here and re ! 
sketch were other cabalistic hic rog! t r t 
sketch were some figures, and one word, arranged in t 


fashion: “21 Willow 7/3.” 

On the night of the second day following —spe 
the night of July third—Detective Meredith and one 
of Sabie assistants crept suently ll ! 


g mi 
Number 21 Willow Street, in a suburb of Boston, and 


stationed themselves, one on each side of the « et agi t 
which the blue cross appeared in the sketcl The oceu 
pants of the house, Calhoun Manning and far , had 
been called to New York a telegram early in the ja} 


the building were four of Meredith's 


Stationed outside 
men, their orders beir g to interfere with no one who might 
enter the house, but to stop and hold any one attempting 
to leave it. So the trap was set! 






Ten o'clock struck, then eleven, twelve, one. Patiently 
the men waited, revolvers and fiashlights in hand. The 
faint noises of the night had died completely now; the 


silence was tense —it was the stillness of the tom! All 





once, without having heard a sound, Meredith knew there 


was some one else in the room. His muscles grew taut 


Five seconds, ten seconds! There was a faint creaking in 

the direction of the table in the center of the room! 
Simultaneously the electric flashes of Meredith and 

aid blazed in the direction of the table. Sitting upor 


placidly swinging his perfectly shod feet, was Von Derp! 


There was an unlighted cigarette in his lips, slightly parted 

a smile that crinkled the corners of his eyes His hat 
was pushed back so that the yellow fringe of his hair 

howed, and with one gloved hand he plucked thoughtfully 

at the point of his lemon-colored beard. 

“Is that you, Meredith?” he inquired quietly. 

“Yes, but . 

“Sh-h-h-h! Not so loud!’ Von Derp warned. He slid 
from the table and came toward the detective. “And shut 
off your light!” 

“But—but what are you doing here?” Meredith was 
stammering in his amazement. 

‘Shut off your light, you fool!” It was a hissing « 
mand, as unlike the mathematically courteous Von Derp 
as one could imagine. “And be silent! He may come yet 
and I want him as much as or more than you d 


Insolence is bad medicine at times. It was in thi 
instance, Meredith's face flushed and he poke to his 
assistant in a velvety undertone: 


“‘ Just throw on those electric lights, Stallings.”’ Silently 
Stallir gs obeyed the order, and Von Derp, himself bathed 


in ligt could see the two detectives for the first time In 
the right hand of each was a revolver. He smiled cynically 

“You want him as much or more than we do!” Meredith 
repeated, his keen eyes fastened upon the placid coun 


‘You want who?” 
Ph 


tenance before him. 
“Colq ihoun—The Hawk 
Why do you want him?” Meredith pursued doggedly 
Von Derp’s face showed clearly his astonishment at the 
question You know who I am, don't you?” he inquired 
**I know who you say you are,”’ Meredit} 
replied. ‘‘There is no better time than the 
present and no better place than here for 
you to give a detailed account of yourself 
and among other things you might explai: 
your presence in this house at this time! 
Von Derp thrust one gloved hand into 
the breast pocket of his coat and two 
revolvers clicked ominously in his face 
“3 t 
en't you?” he mocked. “ Permit me to 
He took out an en 
graved card and handed it to Mereditl 


I flattered myself that you knew me all 


Nhy, you two are regular policeme 


troduce myself.” 


. 
“ 

Von Derp questioned the two men witi 

} eye the mocking smu ull played 
about his lips. 


Any one can have cards engraved 
Meredith pointed out. 
Vor Der; laughed. 

is it you Ame " 

ouarea Mis ourian, I see Ag 


‘ 
1ou are what 


he thrust a gloved hand into |! breast 
pocket, this time to produce a packet ol 
papers. To Meredith he |} ied these 
‘My credentials signed by the Mi: ter ol 
Fore gn Affairs of Germatr Mere h 
glanced down the printed form to the sig 
nature. “‘And further,”’ Von Derp continued a e thre 
ni oO” ind W teoat and showe i " 
‘ mi SUS Pena r ige of ‘ 
W yu ord Meredith f ed the paper and re i 
ocke 
I beg ry lo M ' , 
revolve o} ‘ Stalling i likewise M 
i K W ou are ? e? 
I wu,” was the reply. “I, too, want Co 
The Hawk 
How do you know he is The Hawk? 
A } lo v} > Germa vant hin 
Re ise he is belle j } ¢ } OSSE “ 
Cr ewels of Gert was the astonishing 
When I Iv him I am not stric I 
mere iy wa t ne t t 
Meredith did } le Is: there car y . 
his face a shadow of suspick 


Continued on Page 34 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 20, 1912 


The New Parties 


\ TE ARE to have not only one new party but two; 
and it is high time! 

In 1908 there were seven million and a half Republican 
voters in the country. Last month Mr. Taft was nomi- 
nated by five hundred and sixty-one delegates, of whom two 
hundred and eight came from ten rock-ribbed Democratic 
states in the South that contain, all told, less than four 
hundred thousand Republican voters. He received one 
hundred and thirty-two ballots from Iowa, Indiana, Mich- 
igan and New York, where voters had been carefully denied 
i fair chance to express their choice, but where the com- 
plexion of Republican thought must be, on the whole, 
about like that in neighboring states that held primaries. 

In ten Republican states voters were given a chance to 
express their choice; and in these states Mr. Taft was 
rejected by two to one—carrying only one of them, 
Massachusetts, and that by a small margin. These ten 
states contain three and a quarter million Republican 
voters; but the issue was settled for them by the Southern 
mercenaries and the Northern bosses. A very small 
coterie in command of the machinery outweighed millions 
of mere voters. 

There is no need to go behind these returns. Obviously 
we have here a true-blue Tory party, dedicated to the 
principle that the wise and right-minded minority should 
rule. We welcome this new party. Unquestionably a 
great many people want just such an organization and 
they can bring to it an influence greater than their mere 
numbers would give, including the eager support of many 
newspapers. There is a fair field for just such a party; 
and if this party will occupy that field fairly we shall be 
happy to treat it with the utmost respect. 

On the other hand, there has long been need of a clear- 
cut, out-and-out genuinely democratic and insurgent party. 
That such a party will eventually grow out of the occur- 
rences at Chicago seems unquestionable. It is high time! 
The names of the uld parties have lost all meaning. Either 
name might stand indifferently for progress or reaction 
for La Follette or Bryan, or for Murphy or Barnes. A 
liberal or a conservative might vote either ticket, according 
to circumstances. We have long needed a party division 
that corresponded to actual division in political thinking. 


Business and Politics 


N ANY experienced observers have remarked that the 
4 first half of 1912 witnessed the bitterest and most 
uncertain presidential contest since the Civil War. More- 
over, the most conspicuous figure in this contest was the 
special hogyman of Big Business, carrying universal ruin 
and desolation in his capacious bosom—while Mr. Bryan, 
almost as direly portentous, stood in the middle distance 
on the other side. It is an odd circumstance that, though 
other and lesser presidential contests have had some 
repressive effect upon business, this one has had none 
whatever. To record-breaking foreign trade, bank clear- 
ings and railroad earnings we have referred before; but in 
a field that takes a long look ahead—namely, in build- 
ing operations—-records have been broken also. In May 
alone permits issued in a hundred and twenty-three 
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cities involved an aggregate outlay of a hundred million 
dollars, and for five months the total was four hundred 
millions. 

There is, of course, a good reason for this. The infant 
on the merry-go-round screams in fright upon first expe- 
riencing the sensation of motion, yet soon learns that it 
is not only harmless but pleasurable. After some years 
of complete stagnation, motion in politics filled us with 
vague alarms. We are getting used to it now and find 
that it is perfectly harmless. Legitimate business has 
discovered that there is no danger to it in any political 
proposition that is now conspicuously before the public. 


A Russian Awakening 


USSIA has millions of citizens who are annually 
exposed to famine if a crop should fail, essentially as 
peoples of Western Europe were in the Middle Ages and as 
the people of India still are. Along with this Dark Age 
and Oriental condition, however, Russia is also a modern 
and Occidental Power. It is a pleasure to note that she 
is not neglecting her duties and opportunities in the 
latter respect, however much she may neglect them in 
the former. The dreadful fact that the empire possesses 
only nine battleships, with seven more building, has been 
pressed upon the Duma with irresistible eloquence; and 
that body has thoughtfully passed a naval bill carrying an 
appropriation of six hundred and forty-five million dollars. 
“We must not permit ourselves to be outdistanced by 
Germany in the Baltic!’’ declared Admiral Prince Lieven; 
and the Duma saw the force of that. Neither, of course, 
must Germany permit herself to be outdistanced by Russia, 
or Great Britair. by Russia and Germany combined. 
Whether anybody could have persuaded the Duma to 
appropriate six hundred and forty-five million dollars in 
a single bill for any work that was actually useful to the 
inhabitants of Russia is doubtful. 

Meanwhile the rather ominous weakness in the bonds of 
the chief nations of Europe continues. Late in June both 
British consols and German imperial three-per-cents made 
new low records—the former selling below seventy-six and 
the latter at eighty. What would become of national credit 
at the first interchange of twelve-inch shells between these 
nations is a more and more interesting question. 


Business for a Canal 


_— two years ago directors of the Suez Cana: 
decided upon a reduction of tolls amounting to twenty 
per cent, to be extended over three years. Reduced tolls 
went into effect with the beginning of last year. A report 
for that year recently issued shows that tonnage passing 
through the canal increased by one and three-quarter 
million tons, and revenue increased by four million francs 
leaving a surplus above expenses of more than ninety 
million frances, out of which a dividend of one hundred 
and sixty-five franes a share was paid on capital stock 
that represented the cost of the ditch. The reduction in 
tolls was commonly said to be in anticipation of the opening 
of the Panama Canal; but it was sound business policy 
independently of that, for it increased earnings, and along 
with earnings the usefulness of the canal increased. 

We wish to see the Panama Canal regarded as a business 
undertaking in transportation, because we believe that the 
highest usefulness of the canal will be developed while 
seeking the greatest earning power for it—revenue and 
use going hand in hand. 


Fruit as a Specialty 


OMEWHERE from thirty to forty years ago, to our 

knowledge, a very earnest and thoroughgoing body of 
American scientists made a fruit survey. They discovered 
that almost every householder raised fruit or melons. 
Beginning with Simpson’s early cherries and ending with 
Brown's winter apples, there was scarcely an evening 
when luscious products of the tree or vine might not be 
had in abundance. 

We are reminded of that by a recent census bulletin, 
which says that the number of deciduous fruit trees in the 
United States has decreased by nearly seventy millions in 
ten years, and the area planted to small fruits has fallen 
off by more than ten per cent. The total output of decid- 
uous fruit has only about held its own. The total output 
of small fruits has declined. 

The truth is that amateurish fruit-growing does not 
pay and is going out of vogue. The unpruned, unsprayed, 
unplowed apple or cherry orchard that nearly every other 
farmer used to have may be depended upon to furnish a 
bit of scenery, but not to furnish good fruit. As a rule, 
only fruit of first-class quality can be marketed profitably 
nowadays; and first-class quality demands far more than 
merely setting out the trees and trusting to Nature. As 
with people, the more civilized a fruit tree is the more 
intelligent care it requires. When the worthy Labadist 
brothers, Dankers and Sluyter, tramped across Long 
Island and the length of Manhattan Island in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century they were astonished by 
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the excellence and abundance of the peaches growing 
everywhere and used largely to fatten swine; but it takes 
a whole college of scientists to protect and develop peach 
trees now. Raising fruit in a merely incidental, careless, 
thoughtless way is not worth while. 


A Conservative Suggestion 


HE conservatives at Chicago insisted upon nominating 

Mr. Taft, who was beaten two to one at the primaries. 
The conservatives at Baltimore insisted upon presenting 
Judge Parker to the country as the typical Democrat 
the person most fit to “‘keynote” Democracy’s aims and 
aspirations at this juncture. As a presidential candidate, 
it may be recalled, Judge Parker was more overwhelmingly 
defeated than any other man who has run for that office 
on a major ticket since the Civil War. 

Conservative statesmanship appears to be an essentially 
simple affair. Its grand aim consists in discovering and 
embracing that candidate whom the people most decisively 
do not want. Some day, we expect, Thomas Fortune 
Ryan will learn that Eugene V. Debs has run for the 
presidency three times and never received as many as five 
hundred thousand votes; and thereafter conservative 
statesmanship will insist upon appropriating Mr. Debs 
and putting him forward on all occasions as its ideal 
embodiment of the popular will. 

Finding out what her boarders would not eat and then 
giving them plenty of it was the recipe to which a certain 
landlady attributed her brilliant success. Mr. Ryan and 
the few others in whose capacious hands conservative 
interests seem so largely to lie have evidently applied this 
recipe to politics; but they erred in overlooking a gentle- 
man who had demonstrated that he can command still 
fewer suffrages than Mr. Taft or Mr. Parker. 


Pragmatic Reform 


HE deeper reforms—some of those mentioned in the 
New Testament, for exampie—make little progress 
because they demand immediate personal sacrifices. With 
any reform, the first thing is to show that it will positively 
benefit somebody without positively injuring anybody who 
is in a position to resist. If it will not meet that test it 
may as well be dropped. As regards the effective members 
of society, the reform must pay or it is not workable. 
The lesson is taught by the first American reform and 
the first—and greatest, perhaps—of American reformers. 
Las Casas, friend and defender of Columbus, devoted a 
singularly noble life to abolition of Indian slavery. He 
won over court and church. Leading Spanish colonists of 
the New World were so moved by his eloquence that they 
agreed to coéperate with him in lifting the yoke of servile 
labor from the red man—provided enough negro slaves 
were imported to take the place of the freed Indians. From 
the beginning, extension of negro slavery went hand in hand 
with restriction and final extermination of Indian slavery. 
Reform is always quite practicable if it can be carried 
out without devolving a burden upon a politically efficient 
class. Otherwise it is generally impracticable. We urge 
pragmatism upon all reformers. 


Reporting the Crops 


N CORN, wheat and oats the census figures for 1899 

were larger than those of the Department of Agri- 
culture by twenty-four million acres as to area and eight 
hundred thousand bushels as to yield—a difference of 
sixteen and twenty-five per cent respectively. The 
Department of Agriculture—without accepting the result 
of the census farm-to-farm enumeration as accurate—then 
made certain adjustments in its figures; but on the three 
chief cereals its report for 1909 was larger than that of 
the census by ten million acres as to area and a quarter 
of a billion bushels as to yield. 

The Department has since incorporated the census 
figures for 1909 in its reports, and it may be urged that a 
few million acres more or less in a given year make no 
great difference; but it is obviously intportant to know 
whether the production of cereals in the United States i 
increasing or decreasing, and at what ratio relatively to 
population. The census report says that the area in th 
three chief cereals increased only one-half of one per cent 
in ten years, which would help to explain the high co: t 
of living; but the Department of Agriculture—taking the 
figures of 1901, after adjustments based on the census 
report of 1899 had been made, and of 1911—says the area 
has increased by twenty-three million acres, or fourteen 
per cent; while its original reports for the census years 
1899 and 1909 give an increase of thirty-five million acres, 
or twenty-three per cent—more than equal to the increase 
in population. 

All through the reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture, as checked up by the census, equally glaring 
contradictions may be found. This is what the bleachers 
call “trough work.” Apparently the reporting system 
of the Department of Agriculture needs overhauling and 
extending. 
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The Wisdom of Job 


BOUT all philosophy and politics have in common 
is the initial letter. A few men have succeeded 
in being politicians and philosophers, buj no man 

ever was a philosopher and a politician. The reason 
is plain. If a man is a politician he may carry a small 
side line of philosophy, but it is utterly impossible for a 
philosopher to keep any politics in stock. The two 
things do not jibe. They jape. 

Humor runs in the same class. No person ¢an sur- 
vive long who is a humorous politician, but political 
humorists are allowed to make speeches for the ticket 
and to pay their own expenses. The literal+minded 
public argues— perhaps justly—that a man with a sense 
of humor cannot have a sense of responsibility. A 
person who sees a joke has no business running for 
office, for the only joke the public can see in |the cir- 
cumstances is the joker. And as the greatest safety 
players in the universe are the candidates for the free 
and untrammeled suffrages of the people, we, have a 
series of public men who are as solemn as a minority 
stockholder in a losing concern. 

At that, humor and philosophy are closely allied. 
Philosophers will not admit it, but humorists wil,. Phi- 
losophers are gr 
humor. That Frenchman, Bergson, wrote % book 
explaining the philosophy of laughter, and others have 
gone into the matter extensively. They do not iget the 


on analyzing the philosophy of 





right viewpoint. The philosophy of humor isn’t essen- 
tial, but the humor of philosophy is remarkable! Take 
any of the pragmatic boys, or the inductive boys, or the 
empirical boys, or the absolute boys, and read a'page 
any page—of their laborings. You will see what I 
mean. The humor of it lies in its seriousness. They are 
joshing us. 

Thus, having introduced polities, philosophy and 
humor into the discussion, it is now proper to ifpquire, 
What is the object of ie | 
that I must reply, The object of the 


the meeting To 


meeting is the subject of it, which might Oerious and Frivolous Facts About Witkin icittnecdesir tora linerents 


be tortured into a grarmmatical joke if 


clusions as are here presented had for the 


one had the time. In other words, paged the Great ema) the Near Great = s is a mighty . “goa try ur he ‘ 





inspiration— if such it be—one Job Hedges, 
of New York, who is by way of being a ph losopher, a 
politician and a humorist, and who--casting convention 


to the winds, heedless of the prece dent of the ages, regard- 
iblic mind—will be a 
candidate for governor of New York State shbul 


Republican party of that imperial 


less of the literalness of the p 
I 





the 


commonwealth know 


its business. 


It seems that Job, who has beer 





rs 
York for many years, and in every c: 
out with the dull candidate for high public honors as an 


antidote, an anti-soporific, has ed a large num- 





ber of friends who’ desire to watch |} 

in the Executive Mansion at Albany, and 
insisted that Job should make a try. Wherefwre he is 
making a try 


I presume if a poll of dinner-goers in New York and the 


iim kee p bachelor’s hall 


1 said fmends 


adjacent territory were taken on the burning ¢jue 
Who is the most popular after-dinner speaker lin these 
parts? Job Hedges would be away up in the first flight, 
and mayhap leading, for Job is a good after-dinner|speaker, 
a real one, inasmuch as he has ideas and humor,|and not 
humor and no ideas. Also, if the crowds who go to|political 
meetings throughout New York State and el 
asked about their preference for a political talker, Job 


would land near the top of the list again. 


A Candidate Worth Watching 


|S ye the reason for thi n't because Job is extcruciat 
ingly funny, or a jokester, or a storyteller, or ai rip—the 


stars-out-of-the-sky spellbinder. The reason for i! is that 





he has good, cold common-sense, has an epigrammatic wi 
of expressing himself, and is no bunco-steerer. Hé can get 
a smile, but, as he says himself, “It isn’t difficult to\createa 


smile, but a smile created for the purpose of the stile and 
not for the thought behind it is lost time.”” He hae a sense 
of humor, a clear perspective, a philosophical putlook. 
Hence he always has something to say, and his manner of 
saying what he has to say 
vogue and great influence. 
Many men see things cl J 
things clearly. The seeing apparatus and the telling 
apparatus do not coérdinate. Job sees clearly aind tells 
lucidly. Moreover, he tells honestly and tells courajreously. 
He has been in New York politics for twenty yeays or so, 
and has acted as balance wheel on many occasions, After 
all, a sense of humor is merely a proper perspective. No 
man with a proper perspective can be a hypocrite, if for 
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WHO-AND WHY 

















A Remarkable Combination 


no other reason 




















always resig? ed before 
to Mayor Strong, cit; 


general, but left each 
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as any one other man and probable he has talked to 
as many as any other 

His candidacy will be worth watching. He starts as 
a philosopher, a wit, a talker who isn’t alwa iffocat 
ingly serious, with a known sense of humor la taste 
for expressing it qualities that u it lead 
to pol tical preferme nt He start il is a broad 
minded student of public affairs who underst is the 


needs of New York, not a factionist, and has a heap of 


sanity and sense It will be interesting to se« ere he 
comes out. His position is that he is capable of being 
governor and he wants the place; nor doe ‘ ynsider 
himself incapacitated because he is able x pre hiv 

self in an extraordinary instead of an ordinar ushion 


He goes plumb against the pol tical maxim that to be 
successful in politics you must not let your conscience 
your convictions, your ‘comment embarrass you, and 
must never make a joke, tell ~ story or be other than 
densely dull and serious. The smugsters and the literal 
minded boys will havea hack at him, but maybe they 


are not all Smugsters over there. 


Al Close Shave 


A BLUE-GRASS judge was sent up to the Kentucky 


+ mountains to try a lot of murder cas growing 
out of a desperate and bloody feud. He took with him 

his official stenographer a young man named Wilkins, 
who dressed nattily and, in strong contrast to the silent 


mountaineers, did quite a good deal of talking 








On his first Sunday morning in the mounta hamlet 
Wilkins felt the need of a shave He had nor er and 
there was no regular barber in the town: but he learned 
from the hotelkeens« that there s bbier a 
few door iway who sometime naved the t ients 

Wilkir vent to look for the cobbler. In a ny snop 
he fo elderly nat e with str iggy h whiskers 
and a mild biue eye he old chap got out an ancment 

or [rom somew here tropped lelib 


erate ind WAS S800 cTal iv 


! t he began in the w { per g uj 
me conversatiot 
I don't vA iid the old chap mild] | y 
T juliet t pre ‘ T 
He ed to put eener ¢ ‘ } } ‘ ent 
We iW t de I re } 
ha t of r t 
We do gi eak of "« mur he 
>! ‘ i tone of ent re wt I 
l'd them r ‘ ght iW 
If shoe gan ' het 
j t know an er he I see r } W her 
‘ tn ‘ r 
Last wes i the vener ‘ bble 
* Where su rhe ‘ W 
“7 ht , he res ‘ here 
ed t id w } ‘ ‘ y to 


A Tub of Rosewater 


‘ ent Re 
M Rose | y 
Because | 
A Wide:-Awake Place 
sor pacitien 
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Shaving Pow- 
der not only has the 
incomparable qual- 
ities of. Williams’ 


Shaving Stick, the 
same creamy, sooth- 
ing, antiseptic lather, 
but it is also put 
up in the patented, 
quick, handy, nickeled, 
Hinged-cover box. 

The Holder Top 


is the neweSt form of Wil- 
liams’ Shaving Stick. It en- 
ables you to grasp the stick 
hrmlyuntilthe last fractionis 


used ; the hngers need 





not touch the soap. 


Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


also comesinthe familiar 
patented Hinged-cover, 
nickeled boxas formerly. 


\ trial sample of either Wil- 
liame’ Shaving Stick or Shaving 
Powder mailed for 4c in stamps 





Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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~ HOW'S BUSINESS AND WHY 


NCOURAGING information for busi- 
ness men came to hand in June through 

the monthly reports of the United States 
Steel Corporation regarding unfilled orders 
upon its books, the statistics of the Amer- 
ican Copper Producers’ Association, and 
the reports of the Agricultural Department 
of the Government regarding crops—not 
to mention statements of building permits 
for leading cities and some other matters 
from time to time reported upon. If the 
business situation were to be judged en- 
tirely by these statistics it might readily 
be concluded that business affairs were 
upon an altogether sound and satisfactory 
basis — which, however, is scarcely the case. 
Looking at these things or others, one 
writer declares that the leaders of industry 
feel sure of business expansion; in fact, he 
says: “‘ The business situation continues to 
loom bright. Sentiment is growing more 
confident. The big leaders of industry feel 
sure in their minds of big crops and big 
business expansion. There has seldom if 
ever been a time when conditions were 
more ripe for business betterment. We 
have been through a long period of read- 
justment. Shelves are bare everywhere. 
The policy of hand-to-mouth buying has 
prevented any overstocking. The steel 
industry has surprised even the most 
sanguine. The revival has reached the 
stage when the matter of delivery has 
become more pronounced than has that of 
price. Mills are severely taxed to supply 
wants. In copper the strength is genuine. 
It is caused by the depleting stocks. But 
for the labor unsettlement and the political 
uncertainties we probably should be ex- 
periencing a boom. Those are the restrict- 
ive features, and yet they are not sufficient 
to check greatly the incoming tide.”” Such 
is the optimistic view of certain affairs as 
they apparently exist at the time of writ- 
ing; and it is worth while to make note of 
the data upon which the view rests, first 
looking at the figures submitted by the 
Steel Corporation and then passing to other 
statistical and miscellaneous information. 


The Great Metal Markets 


The unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation on May 31, 1912, were 
5,750,983 tons, showing an increase of 
86,983 tons for the month compared with 
5,084,761 tons on the thirty-first of last 
December, 3,113,187 tons one year ago, 
and a high record of 8,489,718 tons at the 
close of December, 1906. The amount at 
the end of May last was the largest since 
December 31, 1909, when it was 5,927,031 
tons. The increase in tonnage during May 
indicates a volume of new business exceed- 
ing shipments by about 3000 tons a day. 


| Shipments are understood to have averaged 


about 42,000 tons a day during May, 
which means a distribution of 1,134,000 
tons during the month; and, since the 
output of finished products was approx- 
imately 1,114,000 tons, or at an average 
daily rate of a little over 41,000 tons, stocks 
of some of the subsidiary companies were 
apparently drawn upon. The product of 
steel ingots in May was about 55,000 tons 
a day, or 1,485,000 tons for the month. 
The volume of new business in finished 
products is estimated to have been slightly 
over 1,220,000, or at an average daily rate 
of a little over 45,000 tons, which means 
that the new business taken was slightly 
more than the capacity of the mills. 

Operations during May appear to have 
been at the rate of about 92 per cent of 
total capacity. Recent appropriations for 
new furnaces will mean an increase in open- 
hearth capacity, but this will be at the 
expense of Bessemer capacity; so that, 
when the extensions are completed, the full 
rated capacity of the corporation will differ 
slightly from that of the present time. For 
brief periods during May the corporation 
produced steel ingots at the rate of 95 to 
96 per cent; but interruptions caused a 
change, so that the total finished output 

was slightly less than it was in April. 
Since June came in, the railroads have 
placed smaller contracts for equipment and 
fewer large contracts have been given by 
manufacturing interests; but specifications 
continue heavy. The rising tendency of 
prices has a natural effect and increases 
specifications. 

The statement of the American Copper 
Producers’ Association for May showed 


stocks of copper on hand June 1, 1912, to be 
49,615,643 pounds, a decrease of 15,450,386 
ony for May. Production in May was 
126,737,836 pounds; domestic deliveries, 
72,702,277 pounds; foreign deliveries, 69,- 
485, 945 pounds—making the total deliv- 
eries 142,188,222 pounds, the difference 
between that and production equaling 
the decrease in stocks for May. The aver- 
age daily production in May was 4,054,- 
666 pounds compared with 4,182,154 
pounds a day in April. Production at the 
Baltimore refinery was interrupted by 
strikes, which are now believed to be over; 
so the efficiency of the works will be in- 
creased. Deliveries on domestic account 
for several months, as well as exports, 
apparently have been in excess of the melt- 
ing; but whether this surely indicates 
actual consumption is in doubt. It is said 
the features of the producers’ statement 
outside of production are largely dis- 
credited, owing to the violent speculative 
movement which has been indicated by 
the cornering of standard copper stocks at 
London and by manipulation of the copper 
share markets. 

The price of refined copper has risen to 
17'5 cents, and considerable sales were 
reported at about that figure, though the 
market appeared to grow dull at that price 
upon realization of profits by speculators 
who had bought at lower prices and upon 
subsidence of demand from consumers. 
The visible supply of refined copper would 
scarcely last a month if consumption were 
equal to the deliveries and if the refiners 
were suddenly to cease production. Never- 
theless, there seems to be no apprehension 
of a failure of supply, and nobody is heard 
talking of a famine in the metal, as there 
sometimes is when a campaign is on in 
the copper share market, which there is not 
now-—-at least none of an active character. 
There have been intimations of a deal of 
some sort in connection with the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company, but it has not 
reached the light as yet. It is queried what 
effect the completion of a deal of that sort 
would have upon the metal market. It 
is openly declared at the moment that 

“spec ulators dominate the copper situa- 
tion”; and it does look that way, even 
admitting the improved phases of the 
statistical situation. The current discus- 
sion in regard to electrifying various rail- 
roads at terminal and other points comes 
as a cheering note to every one interested 
in the copper industry, though it is realized 
that developments in that line are neces- 
sarily slow because of the excessive cost of 
betterments of that character. 


Comparative Building Figures 


Building operations are considered by 
some people a good index to business con- 
ditions. The American Contractor printed 
reports from some 50 cities for May, show- 
ing an increase of 21 per cent in the value of 
permits compared with the same month 
last year; and for five months of 1912 a 
gain of 9 per cent is shown in contrast with 
like months in 1911. Bradstreet’s report, 
covering 96 cities of the United States, 
shows a value of permits amounting to 
$64,698,282, a decrease of 10.4 per cent 
from April, but a gain of 6.9 per cent over 
May of last year. In 55 of the 96 cities 
reported there were gains in May over a 
year ago, losses being reported in 41 cities. 
The entire gain in May this year over last 
year of 96 cities is accounted for by an 
increase of over $5,000,000, or 30 per cent, 
in the city of New York Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. Other large 
cities showing gains in May were: 102 per 
cent in Buffalo, 128 in Oakland, California, 
169 in Toledo, 40 in Milwaukee, 19 in 
Los Angeles and 18 in Cleveland. 'Among 
the large gains reported by the American 
Contractor for five months of this year 
compared with last were: 149 per cent at 
Chattanooga, 59 at Buffalo, 56 at New 
Orleans, 45 at Fort Wayne and 42 at 
Detroit. Among the larger decreases were: 
37 per cent at Baltimore and 25 each at 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 

The Government found the condition of 
cotton near the end of May quite as good 
as had been expected. The average per- 
centage was 78.9 of normal compared with 
87.8 on the same date in 1911; 82 in 1910, 
and 81.5 as the average for the last ten 
years. The condition was better this year 
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than upon the same dates in 1907, 1905 
and 1903. The best condition in May 
during the last ten years was 95.1 per cent 
in 1902. The record at reporting periods 
in past years shows an inclination of per- 
centages to deteriorate as the season ad- 
vances; but this year it is hoped that there 
may be improvement, since the season was 
very wet, cold and late in opening, and 
the weather subsequently improved. The 
highest condition this year was in Virginia 
and California, states which produce com- 
mrad little cotton. On the other hand, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, which 
produced good crops last year, showed a 
better percentage last May than in May, 
1911. The condition in Texas, which is by 
far the largest producer, was 86 per cent 
this year against 88 last year and compared 
with a ten-year average of 80. No report 
has been made upon cotton acreage; but it 
is considered reasonably certain there will 
be from 7 to 10 per cent reduction in acre- 
age and that the crop will hardly exceed 
13,000,000 bales. 


Major Crop Conditions 


The Government report for June on 
wheat, oats, rye and barley was in some 
particulars satisfactory and in others dis- 
appointing. The condition of winter wheat 
was stated as 74.3 per cent compared with 
79.7 on May first, the figures being quite 
below what had been hoped for and con- 
firming recent reports of deterioration in 
districts both east and west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The acreage was given as 
25,744,000, indicating a yield of 13.9 
bushels an acre, or 357,841,600 bushels as 
the entire crop. This compares with 14.4 
bushels an acre indicated on May first, and 
a total crop of 370,713,600 bushels. The 
acreage on June 1, 1911, was reported as 
31,367,000, and the indicated crop was 15.3 
bushels an acre, or 479,915,100 bushels. 
The condition of spring wheat—-95.8 per 
cent—compares with 94.6 last year, the 
acreage this year being estimated at 19,- 
201,000 against 20,757,000 in 1911. The 
estimated yield of 12.8 bushels an acre 
suggests a crop of 245,772,800 bushels 
compared with 284,370,900 bushels last 
year, when the average yield was 13.7 
bushels. 

The estimated acreage of both winter 
and spring wheat in June, 1912, was 44,945,- 
000 compared with 52,124,000 a year ago. 
The estimated crop on the first of June was 
628,000,000 compared with 674,146,000 
bushels estimated last year. The harvested 
return last year of both crops was 
621,338,000 bushels. 

Oats showed a condition on June 1, 1912, 
of 91.1 per cent compared with 85.7 in 
1911. Acreage was 37,844,000 against 
35,250,000 in 1911. The estimated yield 
is 1,048,279,000 bushels compared with 
976,425,000 bushels last season. The har- 
vested crop in 1911 was 922,298,000 bushels; 
that of 1910—the record crop—was 1,186,- 
341,000 bushels. The reported condition 
of barley was almost perfect, or 99.3 per 
cent compared with 90.2 last year and 90.8 
as a ten-year average. The indicated yield 
an acre was 25.2 bushels compared with 
21 last year and 24.8 as a five-year average. 
The estimated total production is 192,000,- 
000 bushels compared with 160,240,000 last 
year. Rye deteriorated in May, the con- 
dition on the first of June being 87.7 per 
cent compared with 88.6 last year and 89.7 
as the ten-year average. The indicated 
yield an acre is 16 bushels compared with 
15.6 last year and 16.3 as the five-year 
average. The condition of hay was made 
89.8 per cent compared with 76.8 last year. 
The condition of pastures was stated as 
93.7 per cent against 81.8 last year and 
89.3 as a ten-year average. 

New York reports weakness in the print- 
cloth market and mills willing to consider 
contracts at slight concessions—say 5 cents 
for 64’s and 4%4 cents for 38-inch 64 
by 60’s. Trade is said to lack snap at 
New York. Conditions at Fall River are 
declared steadier. A large producer of 
women’s goods has advanced one number 
of broadcloths 2 '4 cents a yard, and certain 
black kerseys 5 cents a yard to 85 cents; 
and will, the report adds, advance colored 
kerseys 10 per cent very soon. The 
advance in producing costs is assigned as 
a reason for marking up prices of these 
goods. 
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Trading in sole leather has shown an 
increase in activity not shared by other va- 
rieties. Upper leather, which had its active 
period a short time since, is quiet now, but 
with sales at top prices. The more favor- 
able weather stimulated demand for light 
shoes and factories have been fairly busy on 
re-orders. Salesmen have gone after orders 
for fall and winter goods. Though prices 
of leather have risen, it is claimed they are 
not at a parity with the advance in hides. 
It is estimated that the American Hide and 
Leather Company will do a business of 
about $20,000,000 this year. The com- 
pany has been handling its sole leather 
directly through its own selling organiza- 
tion since the first of January instead of 
through agents. The production of its 
sole-leather tanneries is about 2400 sides 
daily, amounting to about $2,000,000 gross 
a year, to which are to be added the upper- 
leather sales in making up the $20,000,000. 

Retail trade in dry-goods lines, as in 
boots and shoes, was interfered with by 
the unusually cold weather, but improved 
somewhat as the weather became more 
seasonable. The high cost of living is 
blamed somewhat for lessened expenditure 
for wearing apparel this season. Out of 
55 commodities, the prices of which are 
kept continuously by a publication of good 
repute, 12 advanced, 19 declined and 24 
were unchanged in May. Wheat, corn and 
flour rose to new high figures, while pork 
advanced $1.75 a barrel. Changes were 
slight in dairy products, while in drugs and 
chemicals there was a tendency downward. 
Changes in textiles were hardly worth 
mention. Resumption of operations in the 
anthracite coal field has taken place in a 
small way, with shipments light, the same 
as they were in April and May. Con- 
sumers will have to pay the advance in 
wages to the hard-coal operatives. 

Railroad earnings were displaying a 
gratifying tendency at the end of May, 34 
roads reporting $18,281,221 gross for the 
fourth week of the month, an increase 
of $1,464,551 compared with last year, or 
8.01 per cent. Net returns are not so 
satisfactory as the gross receipts. The 
United States Supreme Court has rendered 
a decision that the coal roads may not 
lawfully carry coal] for themselves at a less 
price than for others. The idle freight cars 
upon the railroads of this country and 
Canada on May 23, 1912, numbered 116,- 
201 against 130,098 two weeks earlier; 138,- 
881 on April twenty-fifth; 79,389 on April 
eleventh; and 3043 on March thirteenth 
the date of the smallest number this year. 
On May 10, 1911, the number was 167,398. 
The car statistics suggest a more active 
freight movement this season than last 
season, though it is not known how the 
equipment this year compares with that 
owned on the earlier date. 


Failures and Bank Clearings 


New corporation charters of $1,000,000 
or more, each taken out in Eastern states 
during May, were $145,284,000 against 
$281,457,000 in April and $163,195,000 in 
May of last year. Add those of other states 
and include charters as small as $100,000 
each, and the footing for May is $239,- 
531,000 against $370,184,000 in April and 
$326,144,000 in May of last year. 

Reverses in business during May were 
large—no less than 1109, with liabilities 
of $12,875,879—the number being un- 
equaled since the present century came in; 
but liabilities were larger for the month in 
1911, 1910, 1909, 1908 and 1905, the largest 
amount having been $26,844,459, in May, 
1908. To the small margin of profit in the 
conduct of business may be attributed 
somewhat of‘this large list of commercial 
reverses. 

Little apprehension is felt regarding the 
supply or price of money. Should season- 
able firmness in rates appear later in the 
season, it will not be wholly unexpected; 
but nothing beyond that is thought of at 
present—and even that is far from assured. 
To quote money at 3 to 414 per cent is 
about right at this time. There is plenty 
of money in the country. On the first of 
June the circulation a head was about the 
best-- $34.61, estimating the population 
at 95,516,000. Of the total circulation 
$3,643,374,000— there was just about half 
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in gold coin and bullion, or $1,813,036,000. | 


The amount in national banknotes was 
$745,492,000 compared with $728,478,000 
on the same day a year earlier. 

Bank clearings in May were $14,701,- 
990,152 against $13,359,794,346 in 1911, 
making for five months $71,592,447,176 
conpared with $65,346,881,495 for like 
months last year. The increase for the 
month was 10 per cent over last year and 
for |five months 9.5. The May clearings 
were the largest recorded in all time for 
that month, and in but six separate months 
in the past have the clearings been larger 
thah for May of this year. There is no 
trouble about the volume of bank clearings; 
and, with prices of most things high, they 
will likely continue large for a considerable 
time— especially if there are large loans to 
corporations, municipalities and states to 
be financed, as has lately happened. 

The unsatisfactory factors of the situa- 
tion are quite a few and important, and 
negative many or most of the more favor- 
able factors. Among the former are to 
be raentioned the crop factor, scarcely so 
favorable as certain prominent men would 
claiin; the factor of the high cost of living, 
which no one is able to deal with speedily 
and successfully, and which may not be 
adequately dealt with save through a 
panic; the factor of unsatisfactory manu- 
facturing and commercial profits, which 
may run on a permanently lower basis than 
heretofore; the factors of social and labor 
unrest, not easily quieted, but which the 
politicians— whose activities comprise, tem- 


porarily at least, one of the most trouble- | 


somé factors of all—profess to be striving 
to dispose of through radical legislation. 
That chaos reigns in these things as rarely 


in the past is among the most obvious facts; | 


and there is no telling how or when har- 
mony will take its place—though that it 
will do so eventually is among the certain 
things assured by economic progress. 


The Golden Flood 


T IS the enormous increase of the output 
of the wonderful mines of the Rand, in 


South Africa, that is chiefly accountable | 


for the gain in the world’s total production 
of gold during the past few years. Those 
mines in one year have yielded no less than 
$175,000,000 worth of the precious sub- 
stance, and the stream of gold from that 
source is steadily gaining in volume. The 
supply accessible is apparently beyond the 
possibility of exhaustion; one might as well 
talk of digging away a mountain. There 
is good reason to suppose that ten years 
from now the yield of the Rand deposits 
will reach $300,000,000. 

The deposits in question are the sands of 
an arcient seabeach. Perhaps 60,000,000 
years| have elapsed since the waves of the 
ocean broke upon it. Meanwhile there have 
been great geologic changes; and what 
appears to view at the present time is 
merely an exposed edge of the beach, a few 
feet wide, which slants down for miles, pre- 
sumably into the bowels of the earth. The 
beach originally was much like any other 
beach, being composed of sand and pebbles. 
Today the sand has solidified into quartz- 
ite, through which the pebbles are scattered 
like nuts in a cake; in fact, a fragment of 
the stuff, grayish or whitish, looks very 
much like nutcake. 

Beaches everywhere are formed of rock 
fragments brought down to the sea by 
rivers; but it happened that the ancient 
rivers in this South African region also car- 
ried a great dea! of gold originally derived 
from rocks, and this gold was scattered in 
fine particles all through the sand. Thus 
it comes about that the yellow metal in the 
Rand deposits today is disseminated with 
uniformity through the quartzite matrix; 
the peobles contain none of it 

Some authorities argue that the recent 
flood of gold. by making the sole standard 
of value cheaper, has been accountable for 
the rise in the prices of commodities. 
Whether this be true or not, it has cer- 
tainly made the use of the yellow metal 
much more common in the arts; and it is 
safe to say that people—the women in 
particular—are wearing ten times as much 
of it, in the shape of jewelry ornaments, as 
they did forty years ago. 
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My! what a fine 


soup for summer! 


LL these delicious vegetables— 
sixteen of them—with their 
fresh, right-out-of-the-garden flavor, 
beside all the other good things. 
And you needn’t heat up the 
house nor yourself to make 


bambtla., 
VEGETABLE 


SUP 


All you need is boiling water. 

You get the nourishing properties of rich 
beef-stock, of sweet potatoes and white po- 
tatoes, carrots, yellow turnips, peas, Lima 
beans, corn, okra, ham, imported macaroni 
“alphabets” —32 different ingredients in all, 
and so perfectly blended they make a soup 
as palatable and tempting as it is nutritious. 
Here’s where you cut down living-cost. 
Order a dozen at a time. 


21 kinds 











10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligataw 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
Okra) Pepper Pot 
Printanier 


barbe et Clam Bouillon 


Clam Chowder 





Tomato 





Consomme Tomato-Okra 





Camphe Vegetable aoe a 





( hewder Vermicell- Tomato 
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Carry This Pen 





PARK 


Jack Knife Saf 


FOUNTAI 


Ne. 23% 
beautitully 
Chased Barrel 
$3.08 


New York Retail Store, 18 Park Row, opposite Post Office 


in your 


White 
Vest 


y! 5, upside down in 
your white vest pocket. 
Or slip it in your trousers 


pocket along with your jac k 
knife and keys. 


Or drop it in the bottom 
of your outside coat pocket 


In short, carry it in any 
of the hundred places where 
you expect a fountain per 
to leak 


That's why it is called 
the Parker Jack Knife Safety 
Pen because you can 


carry it anywhere your jack 
knite can be carried, and it 
won't leak a bit more than 
your jaek knife leaks. Nei 
ther will it slip out of your 
pon ket when you stoop over. 


Every automobilist 


ould have one in the out 
de pocket of his duster. 


very professional man, 
every travelling man, every 
tourist, every vacationsst, 


every lady who goes shop 
ping, should carry one, 
Handy as a pencil, slips flat 


into pur € or bag 


Many sizesand handsome 
styles, from 4% inch pen 
Anife size tor ladies to 5X 
mehes long for the man 
who wants a full size pen to 
$3. 50, 
$4.00, $5.00 and upwards 


grip Prices $2. 50, 
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J. Rand Folsom bought land near a count 

club and built a simple habitation whieh 
the primitive souls of the seventies would 
have called a mansion or a country seat. 
There Mrs. Folsom, with house guests 
and dinner parties, entertains quite as 
elaborately as she does in her town house. 

Nevertheless the Folsoms of this genera- 
tion have their own traffic with country 
hotels. You “aust not think that Mrs. 
Folsom is an idle person. As a matter of 
| fact she follows two careers. First, she 
keeps up with the whirl of New York life. 
As any one who has tried it can testify, 
a full season of New York tries the strong- 
est set of nerves. Then the supervision of 
her children, servants and the correspond- 
ence that falls to one of her station in life 
almost make a career in themselves. This 
necessity oprings from her state of grinding 
poverty. The really rich in her cirele have 
stewards or housekeepers to assume the 
burdens of running their houses, and secre- 
taries to write their letters; but she—since 
she cannot keep even a footman—what is 
the use of asking Mr. Folsom for a house- 
keeper or a secretary? By Lent she is just 
a bundle of wilted nerves. At about that 
period, then, the Feisoms pack up and 
travel either to Palm Beach or the Riviera 
forarest. In Saratoga of old the Frederick 
Folsoms had two little rooms without bath; 
at Palm Beach the J. Rand Folsoms have 
a suite with bath. The older Folsoms 
traveled to the watering place in the berths 
of a first-class Pullman sleeper. The mod- 
ern Folsoms must have a private drawing 
room. The older Folsoms, when they went 
to Europe, occupied a plain stateroom in 
areal ship. The modern Folsoms demand 
a suite, with private bath, in one of our 
elaborate floating hotels. 

Mrs. Folsom feels that she dresses rather 
simply at five thousand dollars a year. Her 
mother-in-law, at little more than half that 
sum, made a better showing among her 
contemporaries; and fabrics, except wool, 
are rather cheaper now than then. The 
more rapid change in fashions has some- 
thing to do with this difference, but the 
craze for impermanent, expensively simple 
hand-made garments, and for the mark of 
famous makers, forms probably the great- 
est item. Mrs. Folsom exhibited as a 
bargain last winter a nightgown she had 
bought at a special sale for sixteen dollars. 
Usually she pays from twenty-five dollars 
apiece up for her nightgowns; the rest of 
her lingerie costs in proportion. The 
simplest walking hat at her milliner’s is 
forty dollars; and, at that, she makes no 
special display of laces and furs. Note this 
item when comparing her wardrobe with 
that of Mrs. Frederick Folsom; where the 
elder lady dressed for the four seasons, 
Mrs. J. Rand Folsom must dress for five. 
That winter season at Palm Beach or the 
Riviera demands an equipment of light 
clothes— which explains the January dis- 
play of expensive and highly specialized 
summer clothes in the Fifth Avenue shops. 
Many of the garments in this extra ward- 
robe will not stand up for next summer’s 
campaign at the country place—the pack- 
ing and unpacking, to say nothing of the 
wear, will have taken out all freshness. 


The Price of Disappointments 


It is an open secret along the shopping 
district of Fifth Avenue that the most 
elaborate gowns and the most expensive 
furs are generally purchased by and for 
women who do not frequent society—not 
by many a mile. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Folsom’s intimates include one woman who 
admits that she spends ten thousand dollars 
a year on her wardrobe; another who pays 
fifteen thousand dollars a year for hats and 
neckwear alone, and still another who 
admits that she squanders ten thousand 
dollars a year on her “disappointments” — 
garments which: she likes well enough to 
buy when she sees them in the shop but 
which she never wears because they do 
not appeal to her when she tries them on 
at home. 

And at that—contrary to the impression 
one would gather from the yellow news- 
papers—expensive dressing does not cut 
an unduly large figure in the budgets of 
high society. The lavish personal decora- 
| tion of the body belongs to the first, vulgar 

stage in an aristocracy of wealth. When 
Rome began to gather the fruits of world 
domination, her fat knights and senators 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


spent their new incomes on Tyrian purple 
garments, jewels and Lucullian feasts. In 
two generations more they were scour- 
ing Greece for objects of art wherewith to 
decorate villas at Herculaneum or Lake 
Como—a form of luxury less obvious to the 
vulgar eye, but far more expensive. So our 
suddenly sprung American aristocracy of 
wealth has passed the stage when rich 
dressing and royal entertainments seem the 
highest good to be got from their millions. 
They are “going in” for more refined 
satisfactions—less tangible to the makers of 
scare headlines and seven-column halftone 
cuts, but a world more costly. 


Fads and Fancies That Come High 


J. Rand Folsom, who has properly 
figured very little so far in these annals of 
a family budget, finds his life hedged about 
by the things he cannot afford to do. No 
longer is there any such thing in New York 
as one high social circle. Society is heter- 
ogeneous. It has split into groups and sets, 
which are in themselves hazy and indefinite. 
Now the set to which J. Rand Folsom be- 
longs—his country club forms its nucleus 
is distinguished not so much by blood or 
native ability as by wealth. It resembles 
somewhat the oldtime “smart set” of 
which we once heard so much. Some of the 
members play polo. J. Rand Folsom, in 
his younger, livelier years, would have liked 
to take up that game, for he rides well. In 
his father’s day Newport had just begun 
to introduce polo to America. A report of 
a game played in the seventies includes this 
item: “The Buffalo players stood a poor 
chance with the Newport team, because the 
latter had an extra set of ponies and were 
able to rest their tired steeds in the middle 
of the match.” 

Nowadays a polo team may change 
ponies three or four times in the course 
ofa match. One of our millionaires spent 
a quarter of a million dollars to win an 
international event. And the frugal 
seventies never knew such ponies as these 
specially bred, educated, selected and 
trained. In short, if you would play polo 
you must maintain a stable of ponies, with 
all the expense which that implies. J. 
Rand Folsom might, indeed, become a 


. follower and hanger-on of some richer man’s 


stables, exercising the ponies to keep them 
in condition and borrowing them for match 
games. Two reasons prevent: his medi- 
ocrity at the game—for Croesus wants 
only star ponies and star players about his 
stables; and his personal pride. J. Rand 
Folsom would like to own or rent a steam 
yacht. Impossible again. The rent of a 
yacht for the season would cost more than 
the annual family trip to Palm Beach; 
and the rent is insignificant compared with 
the expense of upkeep. He would like a 
shooting box. That also is far beyond his 
means. Mrs. Folsom remarks with truth 
that she does not see how they get invited 
anywhere—they have so little to offer in 
return. The answer, of course, is that 
they are charming people, a decoration to 
any gathering. Still, their position in life 
is humiliating. In return for yachting 
trips, for week-end shooting parties, they 
can offer only the very bread and boiled 
beef of social intercourse—home dinners 
and week-end parties at a plain country 
place. 

At times J. Rand Folsom grows bitter 
with the thought that he is not able even 
to sustain a fad. Several men in his circle 
breed fancy stock for the horse show or the 
county fair; one goes in for aeroplanes; 
another is a patron of automobile racing; 
the rest collect. The very richest of these 
collectors strip the Eurqpean galleries and 
libraries of paintings and first editions. 
The baser sort get along with Etruscan 
vases, or Chippendale furniture, or scarabs. 
Or they pursue similar bypaths of dilet- 
tanteism; in fact, there is so much collect- 
ing nowadays that it takes an original mind 
to discover a new specialty. It appears 
that everything has been thought of except 
Rogers groups; but his five clubs—his 
father had two—and the incidental restau- 
rant and café expenses a good-natured man 
about town is obliged to meet, seem to eat 
up all that part of the family income he is 
able to devote to his own uses. 

Yet Mollie, about to come out in society, 
is after all the main exity. Mr. and 
Mrs. Folsom re: emselves a little 
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for their carelessness about her future. 
The emergency has caught them unawares; 
they should have foreseen it five years ago. 
Still, how could they know that the cost of 
living was going to advance so fast? It 
looks very much as though they must 
“bluff” Mollie’s début. 

The first expense is already upon them. 
Last spring Mr. and Mrs. Folsom went to 
the Riviera instead of to Palm Beach, and 
they took Mollie along. When they re- 
turned to open the country place they left 
her in Europe with a chaperon, by way of 
finishing her education. The real trouble 
will begin with the opening of next season. 
The actual début will take place at a tea. 
That will not be expensive. 

Most expensive of all is the dinner 
dance—a large entertainment including 
every one with whom the family comes into 
close social contact, and especially the 
younger set. People like the Folsoms 
must invite at least two hundred and fifty 
guests. They have not enough room in 
their house, of course. It is necessary to 
hire the ballroom and private dining rooms 
of the big restaurant which specializes in 
such affairs. The place must be decorated 
if possible on some original plan. The young 
people will dance all night; and, of late, 
the hostess has provided not only dinner 
and a midnight supper but a second sup- 
per—or breakfast, if you wish—at dawn. 
In the language of the vulgar she “puts up 
for three squares.” The proprietors of 
these restaurants all testify that such 
affairs are less elaborate now than a few 
years ago. From this they deduce that 
society is spending less money, which, as 
I have tried to show above, is a false con- 
clusion. No more do even the wealthiest 
families plan a whole scheme of decoration 
on a basis of orchids; no more are cotillon 
favors of gold. Yet even a simple decora- 
tion of hothouse roses, say, mounts into the 
thousands when you are dressing out a 
ballroom and a banquet room. With the 
three meals, the music, the wines—all at 
the absurd prices of the New York res- 
taurants—one can scarcely escape with 
credit for less than ten thousand dollars. 
The Folsoms lack that ten-thousand. 


When Mollie Comes Out 


Then, too, Mollie must be clothed. She 
has become a young woman; from now on 
she will need as great and expensive a 
wardrobe as her mother. It is all very well 
to talk of girlish simplicity. That variety 
of conversation had some standing in court 
at the time when Mrs. Frederick Folsom 
was a girl. Then a simple girlish frock 
meant muslin. Now it means embroidered 
lawn, with filet lace, fitted with the last 
device of the modiste’s art. Moreover, 
there are many staples and ornaments that 
Mrs. Folsom carries over from year to year, 
but which must be provided new and all 
together for Mollie, now suddenly become 
a woman. Except for the little pins and 
rings she used to wear at school, she has 
no jewelry. Her simple, girlish ornaments 
must come from her mother’s jewel case. 
The Folsoms will have them reset to dis- 
guise their origin. Mrs. Folsom, as it 
happens, owns no pearls to speak of. 
Mollie will need a string of pearls to go with 
her simple, débutante frocks. That cannot 
be bluffed. Finally, by the beginning of 
next season Mrs. Folsom will reopen the 
old debate concerning the footman. This 
time I think she will win. To know that 
the other débutantes have a man on the 
box, while his little daughter has none, 
is enough to melt the heart of the most 
penurious parent. 

Then, even if Mollie has the luck to 
marry early and well, the Folsoms must 
consider their second daughter. Scarce 
will Mollie be finished with her début 
before they must prepare to do the same 
thing for Beatrice! And, before Beatrice 
is out of the way, the boys will be nearly 
finished at their exclusive, high-priced 
private schools in New Jersey or New 
Hampshire. They will enter Harvard, 
where J. Rand Folsom, to save the face of 
his family, must maintain them in little 
palaces of private dormitories, provide 
them with automobiles, and give them 
enough spending money besides to buy 
a whole education for two young men of 
moderate desires. Decidedly, in - en days 


of increased cost of living, it takes money 
to bring up a family with decency! 
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up now, his face composed and usual in the 
light of the reading lamp. 

“Or anywhere,” he said shortly. He 
nodded two or three times impressively; he 
was master of himself again. “It’s true, 
Newman, I can doit; I’ve opened the door. 
We must have a few more tests and verify 
the method by trying it on another subject. 
Then we'll go to war with the professors.” 

““Ye-es,” agreed Mr. Newman absently. 
“Anywhere, you said? You can open my 
eyes at any pe riod in time? You can do 
that, Carric k? 

“Well ” began Carrick, and paused. 
“Why?” he de manded. “What have you 
got on your mind?’ 

Mr. Newman came slowly down toward 
him until he leaned across the top of the 
desk facing the younger man. He was 
smiling still, but a fire had lit in his eyes; 
something adventurous and strong looked 
out through them. The elderly stout man 
was braced and exalted like a martyr going 
to the stake. 

“Can you?” 


he repeated. “‘Can you, 
Carrick? Say, 


can you do that?” 

“Unless ” hesitated the other, star- 
ing at him. “But—you must have been 
somewhere, at any time. Yes, I can do it.” 

Mr. Newman's eyes looked over his head 
and beyond him. 

“Then,” he said, and a deep note rever- 
berated in his even voice—‘‘ Then show me 
the day on which Christ died!” 

He continued to look past Carrick at the 
shadowy end of the room, still smiling his 
strange and uplifted smile. 

Carrick moved in his chair with 
gesture as of irritation. 

Look here,” he said. 
together, Newman. 
know, after all.” 


a half 


“Pull yourself 
There are limits, you 


Two days elapsed before the evening on 
which the attempt was to be made; Carrick, 
alleging difficulties and dangers with long 
scientific names, had refused to try it earlier 
He had been unwilling to try it at all. 

“T don’t want to mix up a matter of clear 
science with your religious emotions,” he 
had declared. “‘And I've got a certain 
amount of religion of my own, for that 
matter. I manage to believe in it without 
corroboration. What's the matter with 
yours that you can’t do the same?” 

But it was not corroboration Mr. 
man desired. He had not so much argued 
as insisted; and it had been difficult to 
reason with his manner of one buoyed up, 
exalted, inspired. He had had his way on 
the condition that he should wait two 
days—‘‘and give sanity a chance,” Carrick 
had added. 

At the stroke of nine on the appointed 
evening Mr. Newman was standing within 
the door of Carrick’s study, his hat in his 
hand, a white silk muffler about his neck 
instead of a collar. 


New- 


sole 


“IT was careful to eat very little at 
dinner,”” were his first words. 
Carrick, who had been looking forward 


to his arrival with nervous dread, glanced 
up sharply with an affectation of annoyance 
at an interruption. 

fore fool you!” he barked in his harsh- 
est voice. Mr. Newman smiled and laid 
his hat down on the table and began to 
unwind his muffler. 

Carrick frowned at him. 

“I’m rather busy tonight, Newman,” 
he said. That had no effect. He 
“Besides, something has occurred to me 
and-——it is not safe, you know.” 

Mr. Newman laid his muffler beside his 
hat; without it he had a curiously in- 
complete and undressed appearance. He 
turned round. 

““Oh, yes, it is,”” he contradicted mildly. 
** As safe as it was on Monday, at any rate!” 

“Ah!” Carrick caught him up eagerly. 
“But that wasn’t safe either. I hadn't 
thought of this then. You see we don’t 
understand yet how the thing applies. 
What is it that becomes conscious in the 
period you see? Is it you in an earlier 
incarnation? If so supposing I-—I let go 
of you at a time when you are dead! What 
happens then? Do I get you back or—or 
what?" 

He tried to make consideration 
graphic, driving it at Mr. Newman’s seren- 
ity with a knit brow and a moving forefinger. 

Mr. Newman shook his head. “I don’t 
know,” he answered, unmoved by Car- 
rick’s fervor. “I can’t tell you that; but 
you leave me where you found me—in the 


rose, 


the 


hands of my God!” With the same quiet 
cheerfulness he crossed to the big chair, 
turned it to face the wall and sat down in it. 

“T’m quite ready,” he said. 

Carrick was still standing by the table. 
He was frowning heavily; the proceed- 
ing was utterly against his inclination. 
When Mr. Newman spoke Carrick sighed 
win lily —a sigh of resignation, of defeat. 

“T warned you!” he said, and wiped the 
palras of his hands on his trousers for what 
Re had to do. 

A man less honest than Carrick, finding 
himself in the like predicament, might 
plausibly have contrived a failure. Nothing 
easier than to tell Mr. Newman that nerves, 
a mental burden, or what-not, stood in the 
way of the adventure. But Carrick got to 
work forthwith. 

Mr. Newman, supine in his chair, knew 
the preliminary stages of the process well. 
They took longer than usual tonight; both 
of them were unkeyed and had to compose 
thetnselves to the affair. But at last the 
visible world, the wall before him, com- 
mericed to dislimn—it shifted; it became 
mist, writhing and tinged with faint colors, 
which submerged his will and his conscious- 
ness until they sank, gathering impetus, 
into a void below—the vacancy of the spirit 
that: looses its hold on the body and is 
rudderless. He knew the blackness that is 
death, the momentary throes of entering it, 
the shock, the sense of chill, the dumbness. 

“Ah!” Carrick saw that his head fell 
and ceased his labors. He stood, gaunt and 
perplexed, contemplating the body from 
which he had expelled the will, the life 
the soul. It was a plump body, well clad, 
well fed—a carcass that had absorbed much 
of its world. It had cost labor and the pains 
of innumerable toilers to clothe it, nourish 
it, maintain it—guard, comfort and embel- 
lish it. And an effort of ten minutes was 
enoligh to drain it of all save the fleshly, 
mere bestial. The habit of his mind im- 
pell ~d him to sneer as he stood above it, to 
moralize in the tone of cynicism. “Ecce 
Homo!” were the words he chanced upon, 
but the flavor of them troubled him when 
he remembered the gozl of the journey 
upon which that absent spirit had departed. 

“Oh, Lord!” said Carrick in a kind of 
whispering panic. 

He cast scared looks to and fro as though 
he 
spy upon him. It was empty, save for him 
and that witless body. He put his hands 
together with the gesture of a child and shut 
his eyes tight. 

‘Our Father,’” 


he began, “whic h art 


in Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name. 

The place was as still as a church; he 
recited his prayer aloud in a quiet, careful 
voice that echoed faintly among the 


be yokshelves. 


He had got as far as “‘ Thine is the king- 





dom”—no farther—when Mr. Newman 
stirred; Carrick gabbled the words to an 
end, hastily before his friend opened his 
eyes. Mr. Newman came back to con 
scidusness with a rush; his body inflated 
with life, his still face woke; and his vacant 
eyes, meeting Carrick’s and recognizing 


him, suddenly lit with sense— and terror! 

“I say!” exe laimed Carrick. “‘ Will you 
have some water 

His hand groped for the glass or 
mantelshelf, but he continued to look at 
Mr, Newman — and presently 
glass. Terror was the word, the terror of a 
mah who finds —unawaited, ambushed in 
his deing —depths and capacities unguessed 
and appalling. A blank, horror-ridden face 
fronted his own until Mr. Newman put his 
hands before his eyes and sl 7 red. 

“What is it?” cried Carrick. Jid chap, 
whit’s up?” 
“My God!” 


It was not an expletive 


the 


he forgot the 


but a prayer, a 


supplication. Mr. Newman dashed his 
hands from his face and sprang up. Carrick 
caught him by the arm. 

“T say!” he cried. “It’s rot! It’s a 


Whatever happened, it’s 
Pull yourself together 
may be wrong; 
you know— an illusion. 


fake—it must be! 
not! a sure thing. 
Newman. I--l 
it’s ‘all an induced 


perhaps 


I say, look here oe 
“No!” 
Gently but with decision Mr. Ne wn 


put) Carrick’s friendly hand aw: “It's 
not) illusion,”’ he said 

He walked away. Carrick stood staring 
after him, a battlefield of compunctions 
and a growing curiosity. Mr. Newman was 
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10-cent cigar. 
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Good Light in your store f 


brings trade and good will. 
People buy best and most in 
stores where they can see per- 
fectly without strain or effort. 
Good light also avoids mistakes. 
Alba Lighting Fixtures 
get the most and best illumina- 


tion from your source of light — 
a soft comfortable light, without 


shadows or harsh spots of 
M} dazzling light. 
al ce = 
: Alba globes soften the pierc- 
B} ing rays from high-power lamps, 
S|} but do not waste light, neither 
c 


B} do they change the color of the 
These Alba Light- 
ig fixtures —whether sphere 


iiuminant. 





Lighting —give the handsomest, 
and restful illumination. 


Send for Catalogue No 47 of Alba Lighting Fixtures for stores 
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most efficient, 
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on Semi-indirect [llumination. 


No 48, Scientific Hlumination—an easy book describing the principles of 


good lighting and how to get it. Send for it 


Our Engineering Department is at your service. 
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St Louis, Boston and 1 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


Illuminating Engineering Department 
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“GILT EDGE,,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that posi 


Blacks and Polishes lacies’ and 
shines without rubbing, 

25e. “French Gloss,” !(ec. 

“STAR” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds 

of rose? ot tan shoes, 10c. “Dandy” size, 25« 

“QUICK WHITE" (in liquid form with sponge) quick- 
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“ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In 
round white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 
i0e. la handsome, large aluminum boxes, withsponge, 2 5¢ 

If your dealer dors noi keep the kind you want, send us 
the price im stamps tor a full size package, charges paid 
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20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Good for Every Part 


of Your Car \ 


Polish a piece of metaland | 
it will still show up rough | 
under the microscope. 

This roughness is the cause 
of friction. Dixon's Motor 
Graphite covers up this 
roughness with a marvel- 
lously smooth and durable 
veneer that is almost 
frictionless, 


DIXON’S 


. 
Motor Graphite 
(Pulverized Flake) 

Mix it with your own choice 
of lubricants, or we will do it 
for you, as we manufacture a jj 
full line of greases containing | 
| 
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Dixon's Motor Graphite 
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differentials and transmissions. Hitt 
More economical than plain oil ti 
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for free book, OOOO 
G, “Lubricating Am oan 
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Established in 1827 
Jersey City New Jersey 
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| judge others. 
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wrestling with his trouble in the shadows; 
minutes passed before he came again into 
the lamplight. His face was blanched, but 
something like a stricken purpose dwelt 


on it. 

“T’ll teil you,” he said. Then, wildly: 
“Oh, man! Why did you let me? This 
trick of yours—it’s the knowledge of good 
and evil; it’s the forbidden fruit. Thy 
did you let me?” 

Carrick stammered futilely; there was 
no answer possible to give. 

“T am a Christian,” went on Mr. New- 
man as though he appealed for justification. 
“By my lights I serve God. I try not to 
I've not judged you—have 
I, Carrick? You—you don’t go to church; 
but I make a friend of you—don’t I?” 

“Yes,” said Carrick. 

“Then—why?” cried Mr. Newman. 
“Why, of all people, should I—— Oh, 
Carrick, I don’t know how to tell you!” 

Let Carrick’s answer be remembered 


| when his epitaph is written. 


| “Then don’t tell me,” he said. “I don’t 
want to hear.” 
Mr. Newman shook his head. He had 


| to see—really to see, with 


come to a standstill at the side of the big 
chair. He looked old and stricken and sad. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘But listen to me.” 

He remained standing while he told his 
tale, with eyes that sought Carrick’s 
listening face and fell away again. 

“It took you longer than it usually 
does,” he said —‘*‘tosend me off, I mean. I 
expect I wasn’t so good a subject as usual. 
I know I was full of a sort of gladness and 
expectation, for I didn’t doubt that you 
could doit. I had a feeling that I was going 
mortal eyes 
Him; my Redeemer; the Son of God! I 
wasn’t afraid—only joyful with a great so- 
lemnity. I carried it with me, that joy, into 
the fog and the darkness; it was all that I 
knew when the utter night surged up and 
gulfed me, and even life was forgotten. I 
was to see Him—like the pure in heart who 
are to see God. I had had that in mind 
since Sunday evening; the curate preached 
onit; and 1—I thought my heart was pure.” 
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His fearful eyes fluttered to Carrick’s face 
and sank. 

“The light came as it came before,”’ he 
went on quickly and miserably. “First a 
sense of something that was not mere dark- 
ness, infinitely distant, but swooping down 
upon me at an unimaginable speed, broad- 
ening more quickly than the sense could 
follow—and then it was daylight all about 
me; and I was in the world, seeing, hearing 
and—yes, and speaking—speaking, Carrick. 
Oh, my God!” 

He shivered and put a hand out to the 
arm of the big chair. Carrick said nothing. 

“It’s so clear,” said Mr. Newman. “If 
it weren't so clear I might persuade myself 
that it was an illusion, a vision—but it’s 
not. It happened. The first thing I knew 
was that it was very hot. A sun stood in 
the sky; its rays beat on me and they were 
strong. I was in a crowd of people, and 
they—we, that is—we all stood facing a 
building, a white building with a great 
door. There were many of us; was 
thrust between two big, hairy men, and 
there was a great noise. Everybody was 
shouting. I was shouting too. I had both 
my arms raised above my head, with my 
fists clenched—like this V3 

Mr. Newman raised his shut hands as 
high as he could; his tragic face com- 
pelled Carrick’s eyes. 

“But my arms were bare and very brown, 
I noticed. I was shouting vehemently, 
frantically, in some strange tongue. It was 
a language I do not know; but I knew 
what I was shouting—and I know still.” 

He stopped. Carrick waited. 

“What was it?” he asked at last. 

For answer Mr. Newman raised his arms 
again, the hands clenched, in a sudden and 
savage gesture. 

“T was shouting like this,” he said, and 
raised a voice that Carrick did not recognize: 
“Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” 

He dropped his arms and stood staring 
at Carrick; then covered his face with his 
hands. 

Carrick stood aghast and shaken. At 
last he went to his friend and took his arm. 
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Your Motor Car—Why it Runs 


UR friends, the statisticians, advise us 

that for the year ending in June we 
Americans shipped to foreign parts a trifle 
over twenty-seven million dollars’ worth 
of automobiles, not mentioning those we 
built for home consumption or for our own 
territories. This is just about twenty-seven 
times as many automobiles as we shipped 
ten years ago, and it would seem to indi- 
cate that we are not hopelessly involved as 
a commercial nation, in spite of the current 
perils from Washington, from Oyster Bay 
and other seaports. 

As to how many automobiles there are in 
use in this country it would take a good 
little guesser to make the estimate large 
enough. In net increase of manufacture 
we lead the world in this regard, in spite of 
the fact that France got off so well in the 
lead. France stamped her language upon 
all the main parts of the automobile before 
the Anglo-Saxons took much notice of what 
was going on. For this reason a great 
many have learned the French language 
to the extent of knowing that the chassis is 
not where you get into the limousine, and 
that a chauffeur is not a new kind of carpet- 
sweeper. Very probably you speak French 
and own an automobile, even if you had to 
mortgage the house. Atleast, being wholly 
friendly, we will suppose such to be the 
case. After a knowledge of the French parts 
of speech, a slight knowledge of the parts 
of the car, therefore, may not prove amiss. 

Though the French people lead in avia- 
tion and automobile matters, England be- 
ing rather slow about getting into either 


| the airship or the automobile business, we 


| Before Daimler’s time 


must give chief credit for the modern auto- 
vehicle to the Germans, for the reason that 
the idea of the gasoline engine—or petrol 
motor, as they call it abroad—was the 
device of a German, Gottlieb Daimler. 
locomotives and 


| such road cars as were in use had depended 


upon steam as motive power. Steam had 


to be produced in a boiler and piped thence 
to a cylinder in which a piston played. 
Now Daimler conceived the idea of gener- 
ating a swiftly exploding gas and applying 
' 


it directly to the cylinder itself. This cut 
out the boiler and a lot of other mechanism. 
Also, it brought into use a new source of 
power—that made of air and gasoline 
mixed. Both air and gasoline are as yet 
easily obtainable and cheap, Mr. Rocke- 
feller not having yet thought of getting 
hold of the air. 

Daimler’s invention was the forerunner of 
the modern gasoline engine—much used, 
much abused, much anathematized, but a 
very great and useful invention indeed. This 
new machine has made possible new phases 
of locemotion, whether on the water, in the 
air or on the land. It is not absolutely 
perfect or free from trouble, but it is a 
great basic invention; and it has added 
much to the world’s energy, incidentally 
altering in many ways the world of com- 
merce and the world of pleasure. Without 
Daimler we should have no airship, no 
motor boat and no motor car in the city; 
nor would we be able to pump, churn, saw 
or plow so easily and cheaply as we now 
do on the farm. 

If more men would study the gasoline 
engine fundamentally there would be less 
grief and fewer accidents. In reality it is 
very simple in principle. It would be diffi- 
cult, even for a Philadelphia lawyer, to 
make plain in print all the intricacies of 
the modern high-power car; yet that car 
can be reduced in analysis to a few essen- 
tial ingredients. The first of these is the 
revolutionary discovery that the vapor of 
gasoline when mixed with air and ignited 
is capable of enormous expansion. Per- 
haps Mr. Daimler discovered this fact by 
watching some greenhorn of a servant girl 
light the kitchen fire. In any case he 
saw that if you could confine the servant 
girl in some small space after she was lit 
up you could get up quite a bit of power. 
Daimler confined this expansive gas di- 
rectly in the head of the cylinder itself, 
letting it in from the generating chamber, 
which we now call the carbureter. The 
latter is something of which you hear much 
talk and which you ought to be able to 
recognize on a dark night if you own a car. 











In the typical early gasoline engine, and 
indeed in the modern car as well, the head 
of the piston was acted upon directly by 
the gas explosion in the carbureter. Nat- 
urally, when the explosion occurred the gas 
expanded enormously and the pistonhead 
was driven out with much force. The 
piston chamber has two valves in it, the 
first known as the inlet valve, opening in- 
ward and not outward. The mixture of 
gas and air was drawn inward by the suc- 
tion stroke of the piston. The back stroke 
of the piston then closed the valve and 
compressed the gas. The compressed 
mixture then was touched off by a spark. 


The Four Strokes Explained 


This is the simplest but not a complete 
description of the Daimler idea. As a 
matter of fact, the engine was rigged with 
a flywheel and the whole cycle of the en- 
gine, as the engineering phrase is, was com- 
pleted not in two but in four motions or 
strokes of the piston. Though since then 
we have put in use two-cycle engines, 
the four-cycle is more usual. In it there 
is only one gas explosion to four of the 
piston strokes—two down and two up. 
These are the suction stroke, the com- 
pression stroke, the explosion stroke and 
the exhaust stroke. The flywheel carries 
the engine over the dead center, which 
must exist whenever there is a full reversal 
of the direction of the piston stroke. Of 
course by “four” cycle we do not mean 
four-cylinder, for each cylinder has its 
four-stroke cycle. 

Taking each stroke of the engine by 
itself, which is desirable, since we all want 
to understand what is the cause of any 
engine trouble that may occur, we come 
first to the suction stroke. You have to 
start this yourself when you crank up your 
car. Say the gas chamber is empty and the 
piston is at the top of its stroke. By man- 
power you make the flywheel revolve. The 
piston starts down and leaves a partial 
vacuum in the combustion chamber. The 
two valves—inlet and exhaust-——work one 
against the other. When the piston goes 
down it opens the inlet valve and the gas 
is drawn into the chamber. At the end of 
this stroke of the cycle the piston is at the 
bottom of the cylinder, which is full of gas. 

Now we get the compression stroke. The 
flywheel carries the piston upward again. 
The inlet valve is now closed; indeed, bot! 
valves are closed. We have our gas trapped 
in the cylinder. The whole force of the 
flywheel is now working the piston against 
this trapped gas, so that the latter must 
compress unless there is a leak or a burst. 
The idea is to fire that charge at just the 
moment when it is most compressed and 
most highly irritable, so to speak. 

We come then to the third or the explo- 
sive stroke of the piston, which takes place 
just as the piston is past the center and 
starting back from the column of com- 
pressed gas. We touch off this gas by the 
spark at the psychological moment. This 
blows the piston back and throws more 
force into the flywheel. 

The last member of the cycle of our et 
gine is the exhaust stroke. The piston on 
its return stroke now forces out the burned 
gas through the exhaust valve and enables 
the engine to do its work all over again. 

Without going into a technical descrip- 
tion, it must be plain that the two valves 
the inlet and exhaust—let in fresh vapor 
and let out burned vapor respectively. 
The origin of force is the explosion of the 
vapor while compressed. The flywheel 
distributes this force across the dead cen- 
ters. Of course, in actual application, 
suction is seldom depended upon to open 
the valves, and they are operated me- 
chanically by the play of a shaft geared 
to the main crankshaft and going only 
half as fasi. 


How Dirt Makes Trouble 


Calling the mixing chamber of your en- 
gine the carbureter, it is obvious the gaso 
line must be fed into this. It comes from a 
tank through a fine needle valve. We need 
not mention the many forms of vaporizers. 
Obviously, since you must have gasoline 
vapor mixed with air, the valves must not 
be clogged in the least respect by dirt or 
anything else. You filter your gasoline 
when you pour it into the tank, using 
chamois, which will let gasoline through 
and keep water out. Water in gasoline 
may stop an engine as quik kly as dirt. 
The vapor must be mixed with air in 
the carbureter with absolutely automatic 








vapo! mixed and compressed in the cylin- 
der, i= is obvious also that it must be ignited 
with absolute rhythm, regularity and auto- 
matic precision. The saying is that nine- 
tenths of the trouble with gasoline engines 
comes out of bad ignition. Therefore the 
owner of a car ought carefully to study 
his ignition—which is known as the spark. 
The ¢ld way of touching off the compressed 
vapor was much like that of lighting a 
Fourth of July firecracker. The charge was 
fired by a tube of platinum, which was 
heated outside the chamber by a flame. 
Gradually it was discovered that open 
flames and gasolined garages did not work 
well in combination. Then they began to 
use electric ignition. If every one fully un- 
derstood the theory of this there would be 
less trouble with motor boats, automobiles 
and airships. 

The earliest applied use of the electric 
“jumip spark”’ was in high-tension form, 
the current being developed by a battery 
carried on the car. Since it was more diff- 
cult fully to penetrate the gas when com 
pressed, makers put on what is called an 
induction coil, to stiffen up the current 
Also,.a commutator was installed, me- 
chanically operated and so timed that the 
spark touched off the gas just about when 
it was most compressed. The commuta- 
tor, or whatever name you care to give to 
the spark device, was under the control of 
the driver; so the latter could advance 
or retard the spark, thus changing the 
rhythm of explosion—see any short story 
by Rudyard Kipling. 

The more modern application of mag 
neto jnstallation on the car, the latter ger 
erating its own electricity , does not alter at 
all the general theory of ignition. 

To the amateur driver the sparking de- 
vice represents a little row of plugs screwed 
into the top of the "cylinders and made 
fast with nuts. Each of these has an in- 
sulating tube of porcelain or some other 
non-conductor. The wire goes throug! 
this tube and at its projecting point is 
furnished with a non-fusible tip, from 
whicl| the live spark jumps through the 
compressed gas. 

Of course you know that electrical cur 
rents! like all the rest of the world, go by 
twos. The spark has to jump from one 
point, or pole to another; and this current 
must jnot be weakened by loss through fault 
insulijtion, which is only another name for 
faulty ignition. 

The amateur driver quickly finds the 
desir: bility of kee} ing t spark-plugs clear 
f carbon or soot. 


Getting the Feel of Your Car 


A little experience with this row of 
spark-plugs will show you that the whole 
engine depends upon the automatic and 
infallible recurrence of this igniting spark. 
Its broken circuit rhythm must come i: 
precisely with that of the ope and 
closing valves of the ascending and de 
scending piston. When you hear the rapid, 
apparently almost continuous explosions 
of the engine, and know that their rhythm 
deperids on the perfect functioning and 





fitting in of the sparking mechanism, you 
can understand how simple and yet how 
delicate is the pulse of this giant in the 
cylinder—how easily disarranged. There 
is something to handling a car besides 
going out on the boulevard with a demon 
stratcr. 

You ought to understand at least this 
much about your car, even if you intend to 
hire a chauffeur. You do not hire a groom 
wholly to ride your horse for you. If you 
go in, for any form of sport you ought to 
understand a few of its fundamentals 
ought to understand your gun, your horse, 
your car. Study, therefore, the rhythm 
of your engine, which means everythu 
the four-stroke rhythm of the piston; the 
half-time rhythm of the valve mechanisn 
the rliythm, also, of the spark. Learn the 
why dnd wherefore of each, as Daimler did 


Wher you once feel, as though it were a 





personal matter, the necessity of the proper 


interrelations of these different rhythms, 
you begin to get the feel of the car into y 
systein and to understand what is wrong 
when|she stops under you at any time. If 
you did not know the fundamental theory 
of your engine you would not know where 
to look for the cause of any trouble and 
might abuse rather than honor the memory 
of Gottlieb Daimler. 

Editor's Not This is the first of three articles 
on thejautor le and its workings Tt 
will apipear in an early issue, 
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regularity and infallibility. Having the | 


GENERAL 


No ofhce busy enough 
to find use for a type- 
writing machine is oper- 
ating at 70 per cent. of 
its potential efhiciency 
without the 


DICTAPAUNE 


Wherever time-saving is important, 
wherever system is established, wher- 
ever atypewriting machine ts 

used, the Dictaphone is as in- ‘Ke 
dispensable as a telephone. 


Lemonstration in your « 


THE DICTAPHONE 


(Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen'l, Sole Distributors) 
130 Tribune Building, New Yor 
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RON where it’s cool—out on the porch or in the 
coolest, most comfortable room in the house. That 
is just what a half million women are doing with a 
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Victor-Victrola 








Some day you will 
surely own a Victor- 
Victrola. Why not enjoy 
its pleasures now? 


You don’t have to wait until 
you feel like purchasing a $100 
or $200 Victor-Victrola—the 
perfect little Victor-Victrola [V 
at $15 1s a wonderful musical 
instrument that will play foryou 





any record in the Victor catalog, 








and what is more, it will give 
vou almost as perfect music as 
the more costly instruments. 
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$15 


for this genuine 
Victor-Victrola 


This instrument 1s a gevuine Victor-Victrola, of the same 








high quality which characterizes all products of the Victor 
Company, and is equipped with all the exc/usive Victrola 
patented features, including: 









Concealed sounding boards and amplifying 
compartment of wood— provide the very limit of 
area of vibrating surface and sound amplifying compart- 
ment, so absolutely essential to an exact and pure tone 
reproduction. 





Modifying doors—give th« 
player full control over the volume of 
sound, which may be increased o1 
diminished at will simply by opening 
or closing the doors. 


Tapering tone arm—with its 
exact taper and perfectly smootl 
bore, which is scientifically calculatec 
and constructed to conform to the 
expanding sound waves created by 
the sound box. 


“Goose-neck” sound-box 
tube—a flexible metal connection 
between the sound box and _ tone 
arm, which enables the Victor Needle 
to follow the record grooves with ~ 
unerring accuracy. Victer<Victrele IV, $15 

Other styles $25 to $2UU 


Exhibition sound box—th- 


accurate, sensitive reproducing dia- All we ask is that you go to any Victor dealer’s 
phragm that picks up every particle of . ae oa he : | ; nile f. 
tone from the most complex chord In any City In it 1c Wor qa ane wear your avorite 
no matter how minute and converts music on this Victor-Victrola. 


it into an exact reproduction of the 


original. Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


**May I ask,” he questioned, “how you 
happened to _ Suspect that he would be 
he re tonight?’ 

“May I ask” —and for an instant there 
was a return of the mocking smile to 
Von Derp’s lips—‘‘how you happened to 
suspect it?” 





giving the street and number and a date. 
I worked it out. It seemed to point here.” 
* | “It was I’’—and Von Derp paused to 
| | light his cigarette—‘‘who sent you the 
sketch. I credited you with intellige nee 
enough to know what it meant, and you've 
vindicated my judgment. I knew you 
wanted to catch The Hawk red-handed and 
had authority to arrest him—I have not. 
I merely wanted to be here when he was 
taken.”” He smiled ambiguously. “Also 
I thought you’d know the handwriting on 
the sketch. It is mine.” 

“Oh!” said!Meredith after a long pause. 
“Stallings, turn out the light. We'll wait 
a while.” 

: Von Derp made an impatient gesture 
| | with one hance 

“Of course The Hawk won’t venture 
here now,” he complained. ‘“ He’s no fool. 
| | He won't walk into a house where a ligl.t 

| has been burning for half an hour.” 
**We’ll wait a while,’’ Meredith repeated. 
So the three men waited. They were 
| still waiting when the sun shot her first 
rays ahead into the dark. Nothing hap- 
yened. Von Derp, Meredith and Stallings 
eft the house together. 

“There’s one little thing I neglected to 
tell you,” Von Derp remarked casually. 
“T made it a point to search the Pyramid 
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the OCCIDENT Mills, and 10 — 
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Spring Wheat of North Dakota, 
the world. 
Bread madefrom OCCIDENT Flour 
has more real nourishment and is 


‘= Not Every Woman Can 
pass the exacting inspection of 
the best bread-making wheat in 
purer than any other bread you can 
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down his hat, and deposited himself on a 
chair evidently for a long stay. Old John 
Gaunt looked up from his desk, then 
continued his writing. 
“Hello,” he greeted; 

come from?” 

* Massachusetts,” was the reply. 

“What have you been doing up there? 

“T went up there,” Skeets particularized, 
“to carry out your wishes and win Helen 
Hamilton. I’m back now to say that I 
can’t marry her because I don’t love her.” 





satisly you for all baking more 
than any other flour or your money 
will be paid back. 
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In every sack is 
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te “What!” John Gaunt roared, and he 

: whirled round in his swivel chair. ‘“ You 

é don’t love her? You say that after all that 
ae Gee ee gush you spilled in here about her?” 

OE ee Sn Skeets blushed modestly. 


“T—I find that I was mistaken,” he 
stammered. “I interpreted my feelings 
for her in the light of a stronger emotion.” 

“And all those poems you've been writ- 
ing to Helen?” his father went on. 
ran through the files of your magazine the 
other day to see if you were a good editor, 
and on every other page was something 
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skin. **Go, little booklet, go, 
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“from bath to bath’’, Till everywhere that you have went 
The y’re glad that you have came. 
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funnier than your first ones were. You're 


G all right, Sammy. 

‘ “Not Sammy, please, father 
PAPER FASTENERS 7 o “And so, Samuel, you’ve found that you 

isted and detached. don’t love Helen Hamilton?” 
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DoYour feet HaveThem? 





"THIS X-Ray photograph shows what nar- 
] row, } ted shoes do to the bones of the 

feet Shows why such feet have corns, bu 

ions, ingrowing nails, fallen arch, etc Shows 





n such shoe 


why foot comfort is impossible 

Honestly, now, is it sensible to wear nar 
row bor nding shoes when you can wea 
a handsome shoe like the Educator which ha 
plenty of space for al] foot bones without any 

y Se s? 

Made for men, women ana children. 
They ‘‘let the child's feet grow as they 
sh i,”” and t the grown-ups’ bent foot 
bones settle back into solid comfort 

Look for the name Educator, bra ’ 
the i¢ of every genuine Educat If your 


"t keep tl 


e that you get a 


dealer doesr 


and we will &¢ 


em, write us for Catalog, 


pair 
We also make the famous All America and 
and the Mayfair for wome 


FDUCATOR 
HOE Giz 


Prices from $1.35 
for Infants’ to $5 
for Men's Specials 






** Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


INC. 


14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 





"FREE MUSIC © 


23-67 E. Adams St 


Would you not like a 


LYON & HEALY PIANO? 


5 & Heal 





Easy Monthly Paymgnts if desired 


| 


LYON & HEALY Chicago 





A BOY’S BICYCLE 


\ high-grade bicvcle, with 24-inch wheels 
ind 18-inch frame, will be given entirely 
hout char to any boy who, in his 
we time, will do a litth easy work for 


THE CouNtTRY GENTLEMAN 


For full particulars write 


The Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AGENTS prori 
PROFITS 

GUARANTEED SHOES 

$8 they fail to give a year of satis! 

f free ol charg “Allst 

y sale. V oday for c 

outfit. A postal 
GUARANTEED SHOE CO. 

7 8868 Barny 8t., Dayton, O. 





PATENT 


WATSON E COLEMAN, Paten: 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 

Books, Advice, Searches, and 
Big List of Inventions Wanted 
Lawyer, Washington, D C 
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And you won't marry her. ‘Won't’ was | me 3— 
‘ the ‘word you used?” —— ¥ 
“T can’t marry her. That was the 
word —‘can’t’! She doesn’t love me!” 
“‘Impossible!”” exclaimed John Gaunt. 
“She doesn’t love you after all that chatter | 
about ——”’ 








= | i. 

“Tr seems that she, too, misinter- | | ie 

preted a | it 
“She doesn’t love you; you don’t love 


her. Now is it possible for you to love Th Pp k d “ ” | bog 
anybody? Really love anybody?” ra! e ac ar 48 F, | 
“7 : 


” 


t is.” Skeets was quite firm about it. & 















“For instance? mt Its dominance on the road 
“I do love somebody.’ pa | ‘ . . . fs 
“Who? 1 ys its dominance in sales L 
Skeets picked up his hat and stroked it | |} iE 
thoughtfully. | i Before the 1913 model was announced orders had been received ie 
““A few days ago, Father, Cicely—that | i for over 500 cars and since its act. — appearance the sales have | Me 
is, Helen was nearly drowned while | : reached a volume which exceeds all previous records, 
swimming. In my efforts to get to her | 3 There being a definite allotment of Packard “48” to sell in the | : 
I was nearly drowned. I was rescued by | territory of each dealer, an early order is necessary to secure a | 
a gir and ” , | i desirable date = delive ry. - 
‘I know the rest of it. Who is she?” | ie The Packard *‘ is the logical masterpiece of fourteen years 
Strawberries and Cream “She’s the daughter of a lobster fisher- | fr of engineering success. Its stamina was proved by a hundred | 
Peaches and Cream man in the little town of Satuit in Massa- | | thousand sniles of the roughest lind ef meuntsin Criving Satave iz 
Cherries and Cream chuséetts. She is well educated —worked |i the 1912 model was offered for sale last year. The experience | 
— as her way through colle ge, and all that —and |e of users has added public assuran et » Our OW n confidence in P 
Three juicy fruits in cream, is as sweet and simple as the delicate flower | || the pre-eminence of this, the Packard Six. 
° : F that bloss« see sic I | “ag” . 
dipped in the famous Johns- a — — his father interrupl ted. | |i The Packard “48” Line 
ton chocolate. 40c, 50c, 80c “What does she look like? t Touring Car, seven passengers $4,850  Landaulet, seven passengers $5,950 
2 ot “She’s very much the same type as Phaeton, five passengers 4,750 Imperial Limousine, seven | 
and $1.00— at your dealer's. C icely—that is, Helen,” Skeets explained. } . “* ™ ae, See wt we ng tet bith ye 
Pit oie ' rT : “Her hair is deep red, her eyes blue—blue | Limousine, seven passengers 5,85 Coupe, three passengers 5,10 
1erwise sent by prepaid express upon as the ” a < suipmes f open co ude A @ | 
eee ee ee “Tis she a good, clean American woman?” 1 PS SES SANS eee eee } 
SI ACAI MEL AE TALEO his 7 ther demanded. “Is she folks?” ia Packard dealer. Cutalog upon request | | 
Ps. ances “Yes, American to the core—a direct de | : 
a eee n+ AG scendant of Mayflower ancestors and Pa Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit | 
eee i ed ‘What's her name?” ¥ | 
= =— “ Miss Dale.” Skeets hesitated. ‘ Merc; | 
7 D: ile! : 
: “Hier name is what?” } 
4 ‘ ee | z “Mercy.” | 
: ces? . “Mercy?” 
he Oar “Morey.” 
3 : p—_ Nlercy. 


“Help! Where'd she get it?” 

“Tr’s not an unusual New England name. 
I adraire it very much.” 

John Gaunt turned in his swivel chair 
and scribbled industriously for five min- 
utes. Then: 

** §nd you won't marry Helen Hamilton?” 

rs No,” firmly m 

**I'n spite of my expressed wishes?” 

“Till give up the money.” 

“You'd deliberately make a pauper of 
yourself for the sake of this—what’'s her 
nam¢? Say it again?” 

“Mercy Dale!” Suddenly Skeets went 
white. 

“And then, I suppose, you’d go out and 
dig vslitches and plow fields to support 
her?’ 


ms would, yes 








My any 


MSIE SAEESE ISAT 


Js ime To}fend YourWays,, Ol John Gaunt swung round in his 








chair again and leaned back and laughed. 
““C,ood boy!”’ he said admiringly. ‘‘ You 
GRADER 0 know, Sammy, I don’t give a continental 
AL ID DITCHER whot pee whom you marry, so long as she 
.o | LEVELER | is a good, clean American woman. Y ou’ ve 
A 2 HORSE. MAN ROAD MACHINE i | got the real Gaunt spirit. Good boy! 
Of necessity poets are psychologists, but 2° 
Skee|s couldn’t quite fit any theory that Let Us Make 
happened to be round loose to this actual ° 
cond|tion. He was pondering it when his Cut Your Coal Bill! 
father went on: Your Castings Get An Even, Steady Heat on 


‘I'he only reason I wanted you to marry Coldest, Zero Days 







is are made G 
in the best and easiest way 








Strong enough for 4 
horses if required. 


Weight 650 pounds. 


=> 
































Helen Hamilton anyway was to slip one Sapam ey say that to do one thi 1 do it we 
ER | | | over on her father. And now even that | the highest human attainment We o noth 
4 doesii’t matter. Believe me, Sammy, I’ve | But we do know that when it comes to making _ 
a) got him in a deal and sewed buttons all up | light malleable and gray iron castings we can give 
and diown him, front and back. First thing youagwaranteed grade of mate , work 
[Shipped on Free Trial] | he knows I’ll own his railroads. He called | and finish that w prove us leaders im thi ‘ t yout 
A Real Road Machine—ADe monstrated Success | | <r , apd ape ve . emt ~ Ra , gre tea ~age ; okay og LIONEY WELL SYSTEM 
Over 2000 o ‘ } 0 i 0 re l. 0 now, snrewaly, lo not have at vy of t row it | 
proving our 1 en <The best all “round ‘Toad achive | on! the eyes of this masterful old giant of appeal to everyone oking for top note tT OF NOT WATER NEATING 
fads pensable for leveli ag and ring irri a] finance snapped, “T've an idea that he’d | jty in light eable and gray n casting < > 
Write us TO- DAY for Catalogue and like you to marry his daughter now if he sacle tilings. wi ; seihenalion wel 
special good roads matter. All Free. thoujrht it’d stop my fight on him. aS aarbepeey Nexo Park. a Chica 
Glide Road Machine Co., 544 Huron St., Minneapolis, Minn, Skeets was tempted to protest, in the -% : thes aa fs : ‘ 
light; of his conversation with Cicely, but | ~.’* . pn t i 
= he didn’t. His delicate poetic soul was We are o ed to execute any P J 
appalled at the mercilessness of this Ye" 5™4! or large, to make prompt a 
Rent 10 Months— finan ‘ial warfare; he was silent. factory delivery 
Then It’s Yours! “You know what Hamilton did the other We also make arrangements for mak 
This Great Visible Writer day?” his father ran on. ‘“‘He’s had de- moplete and arketit articles made f 
The Famous Oliver Model No. 3 | tectives on my trail for more than a fort- gray « ulleabie ) asting ne Heating — * ‘ 
Send r name and we will | | night—I don’t know just why. The other . fully ’ | " Banna thesis a ; 
. oe Hover nign J . \ k guaranteed i v. 
rid. | | day they went up and searched my house = park Poundry prices are remarkably — 














Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 166R. KN. Michigan Blvd Chicage | for some reason. I’ve got him on the run, te heleve that there are readers of The 
sonny. Now get out of here; I’ m busy. 


Saturday Evening Post to whom this prop- 1 want te 
And give my blessings to Mercy. ~ ou re a 0 me 
The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Or sis way out Skeets met Dexter in the | °*ition especially appeals. We invite OY ve me 











self ag S cininetien, "tnmn aan hall —-Dexter of Scotland Yard, the gimlet- corretpondence from them. Address i : oe * “4 The Sos , 
~ co ry are Going tt now selling ve urday 

acorns: iter | eyed sleuth who had been sent over to| FRANKLIN PARK FOUNDRY an sg ag, seg, nee ett: 

pay. Price s Write tor | recover the Countess of Salisbury’s garter! FRANKLIN PARK. ILL vening fos ou can be among the num 
Book Agents wanted everywhere. 4 “ f “ , ILL. Sele The $ dev E Pest, Philedeto’ 
EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO (A suburb of Chicago) Sales Division, The Saturdar Evening wladelphve 














1253 Majestic Bldg.,Detroit,Michigan | TO BE CONTINUED) 
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~The New Stewart Speedometer 
SP Ww with Grade Indicator 


* 



















GRADE 





(Temperature Compensated) 


, Meavaet Spe 


PATENTED 


From the World’s Greatest Speedometer Factories 


| / (fF Rs. 3)  paay.&\ A Scientifically Ideal 


SEASON MILEAGE 


Method of Indicat- 
ing Speed 





In this speedometer the indicating element is a 
very light aluminum cylinder (on which the 
figures are etched.) 


MILES PER HOUR 


Sp, MODEL B op 
e Mf DE BY 16. 

WART & cLARK™ 
Chicago, u.s* 


This cylinder encircles a permanent magnet (closed ring 
form.) The cylinder does not touch the magnet anywhere 
but is poised very lightly on jeweled bearings. 


Medel B $50 
Model B-1 $85 


(Clock Combination) 


Foucault or eddy currents generated by the magnet as 
the latter rotates have a tendency to pull the cylinder 
around with it. 


This tendency, pull or torque, as it may be called, is 
proportional to the speed at which the magnet is rotated 
according to the well-known “law of Arago.” 


The Grade Indicator, a most valuable feature, 
shows at a glance the grade of the 
hill you are ascending. 


Ir 


The aluminum cup encloses the magnet not only at the 
top but also circumferentially. With this construction lines 
of force emanating from the top of the magnet cut the 
aluminum cup directly over it, and although feeble at this 
point, are of identical strength with the total force made 
use of in other constructions. In addition to these, the 
very powerful radial currents cut the cup at its greatest 
diameter, giving it an immensely increased leverage and 
steadying torque. 





Temperature Compensated 


To insure the ultimate possible accu- 
racy in an instrument of this kind, a 
compensator is provided that, acting 
on the spring, takes care of any error 
that might arise because of changes 
in the atmospheric temperature. 


7 ui ——- , ~ 











This system is ideally simple, dependable and accurate because there is no mechanism or other contact between the revolving 
magnet and the indicating cylinder—consequently no wear. There is no multiplication of the movement necessary because 
the movement of the cylinder is a full revolution, thus permitting large figures direct on the cylinder without the necessity of 
any mechanical complication. This is a great advantage over the type of speedometer which involves multiplying the slight 
movement of the governor many fold to get a full-sized reading scale. It is self-evident that where the movement is multiplied 
any error or wear at the initial contact point will be greatly augmented at the scale. 


This new instrument has met with universal approval 


Its beautiful appearance, its rugged simplicity, together with the admittedly 
superior equipment of gears, swivel joint and flexible shaft make 
it the choice of motorists who want the best. 





Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 


1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Detroit, Chicago San Francisco New York, Boston, Cleveland Philadelphia, Kansas City Los Angeles, Minneapolis Indianapolis, London, Paris. 
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Used in the New Stewart Speedometer 
Not a spring in the entire mechanism. Every 
wheel positively gear driven and every wheel 
positively locked by an ingenious application 
of the well-known “Geneva Stop” mechan- 
ism. Each of these Odometers is tested at a 
speed of /,000 miles per minute. They are 
so simple and so rugged in construction 
that they may be driven at this speed con- 


tinuously for an indefinite period without 
the slightest possibility of injury. 



























Because of the magnificent 
equipment and large output of 
the Stewart factories it is pos- 
sible to put more and better Compare this simple gear train with its 


rap Sap Stewart pageant few and very strong parts with the mul- 
or the same cost than makers |  tiplicity of springs, levers and pawls 
with smaller output. : : 

found in other constructions. 











Season odometer registers 100,000 miles and repeats, the 
trip recorder registers 100 miles and can be set back to 
any tenth of a mile at any time, permitting one 
to closely follow any guide-book when touring. 


The swivel joint eliminating short bends in 
the flexible shaft was first used on Stewart 
Speedometers and is now widely copied. We 
still are the only ones using a forged joint, 
stronger, costlier and in every way superior = 
to castings. They will outwear the car to of 

which they are attached. > 


Oe 


This is the road 
wheel gear that drives 
the Stewart Speedometer. 
Notice the broad faced 
tooth, machine cut; insuring 
quiet running and long life. 
No other manufacturer 
of speedometers makes 
me a more suitable gear 
ye. for this purpose. 





, _ ° i 
We drop forge these joints, then machine 


~ 


them all over, harden and heat treat them. 





nase ~ 
The very large output of the =~ nN 
Stewart factories permits of ‘ Cas @ 
advantage being taken of e / is 
Ton ™ 
>’, V9 =a 





every manufacturing process 
and machine that will im- 
prove quality. 














The complete instrument is made in our 


Ul 


i — Drop Forge Swivel Joint 


own factories. We are thus independent 


. ~ A> > 





of outside sources for material—a great 


Where Our Flexible Shafts are Made economy which benefits the purc haser. 








Stewart Speedometers represent the very highest achievement Notice to Car Buyers > 
in speed indicator construction. No speedometer is sinsch cits’ umneiaemmaaas ae ieee eiaids on 
more accurate, embodies costlier material or better standard equipment. Should the car you select be other- 
workmanship. There are more Stewarts in il yon Gad any other speedometer costs a more. 
use than all other makes combined. You can have one of the new Stewarts if you really insist 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 


1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Detroit, Chicago San Francisco, New York, Boston 








REMINGTON f 


Sure Fire 
Accuracy 
Penetration 
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The Remington -UMC cubs 
make a find 


The World’s Record Holders 


Remington; UMC .22 cal. 


broken two records in two years. 


cartridges have 


The present world’s 100-shot gallery 
record, 2484 ex 2500, held by Arthur 


Hubalek, was made 


hitting 22’s. 


with these hard 


They will help you, too, to break your best 


shooting records. 


Made with the same care from the same 
tested materials as the heaviest big game 


cartridges. 


Remington-UMC .22’s are made, 


hollow point bullets. 


too, with 
This increases their 
shocking and killing power. 


Look for the red ball on every box you buy. 


.22 shorts 


.22 longs 


.22 long Rifle 


Black, Smokeless and Lesmok powders. 


Remington- UMC— the perfect shooting combination. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway 


New York City 
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TYPE WRITER 


“Visible” Typewriters tory re 
make o oatd or Fented anywhere » \ to 4 | ‘mis. 
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Typewriter Emporium 34.36W. ‘Lake ‘St. Chicago. Ill 





- Learn Trapshooting > 














“The Sport Alluring” 
Men aan Women 


Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. Second 
only to Base Ball as a national sport. 
A lar picture of the above scene (17''x 12"), 
x " ior framit t on receipt of 14& 
is Ask for Free oklet No. 214, “The 
Sport A ited with p 
tures of r ] and shah ted Americans 
Trap-shoot und “Hints to Beginners. 


DUPONT POWDER CO., Sestacten, Del. 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
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THE NEW COMMUNITY 
SKYSCRAPER 


Conctuded from Page 12) 


When the skyscraper was young many 
weird stories about the swaying of tall 
buildings in a gale found their way into the 
newspapers. Responsible citizens declared 
that they had noted the upper floors rock- 
ing at least two feet and reported that 
clocks had been stopped by the oscillation. 
That led skyscraper designers to measure 
accurately the alleged swaying, and at the 
tops of the tallest buildings of the time it 

was found to be only seven-sixteenths of an 
inch in an eighty-mile gale. New York re- 
cently went through a record gale. Official 
measurements gave to the wind a probable 
velocity of ninety miles an hour for a few 
Plate glass on lower buildings 
was blown in, where the wind deflected; but 


| no damage of any sort was reported in 


| collapse. 


connection with skyscrapers. 

When the steel skeleton is up and the 
walls are on it, then comes another interest- 
ing detail of construction—the fireproofing. 
For some years steel and cast-iron were 
incorporated in modern buildings and left 
naked, except for the paint that protected 
them from rust. Metal would not burn, it 
was reasoned; therefore a building with 
a metal frame and masonry walls must 
be absolutely fireproof. Presently it was 
found, however, that naked iron and steel 
brought a new fire danger, for when heated 
by even a moderate blaze and then suddenly 
chilled with the firemen’s hose, they would 
Today all steel work in a sky- 
scraper is carefully covered with concrete, 
tile or other protective material. The 


| standard test for fireproofing material of 


every sort, from a plaster partition-block 
to a sheet of wire glass, is to heat it up toa 


| temperature of about two thousand degrees 


Fahrenheit and then douse it with a stream 
of water at sixty pounds pressure. Under 
our building laws practically nothing that 
does not meet this test is permitted in sky- 
scrapers. The fire risk in these tall build- 
ings is almost negligible. Indeed, except 
where they have been burned from outside, 
as in Baltimore and San Francisco, there 
are hardly any fire records from which to 
speculate upon the behavior of the sky- 
scraper in that emergency. Not long ago, 
however, there was an instructive blaze in 
a New York hotel—a skyscraper of great 
cost and beauty. In a room filled with 
excelsior and wrappings taken from new 
furniture a hot blaze started. The fire did 
little damage and was confined to one 
room. Skyscrapers are built nowadays in 
sections, somewhat like water-tight com- 
partments in a ship, and in many cases a 
blaze could be shut up in its own room and 
starved out for lack of oxygen. The use 
of non-burnable materials has gone so far 


| that in one New York skyscraper, at least, 


there is only a single piece of wood from 
top to bottom. That is a stair rail, and it 
is fireproofed. 


Modern Methods of Fireproofing 


Another interesting detail of skyscraper 
construction, usually overlooked by the 
man in the street, is the floor arch. Grand- 
father built walls of brick or stone. In his 
walls he set wooden beams and upon those 
beams nailed boards, which made the floors 
of his building. The skyscraper brought 
a new idea in floors. Instead of boards laid 
over the steel beams on each floor, arches 
are built betweea the beams. The man in 
the street-might not see any arch at all, 
for it is flat above and usually flat below, 
but it is an arch nevertheless, with its ends 
braced against the beams on each side and 
its weight carried on a keystone. Much 
ingenuity has been expended in devising dif- 
ferent types of floor arches for skyscrapers, 
ideal combinations of strength and economy 
being sought. Perhaps in no other detail 
have so many bitter technical fights been 
carried on. For several years New York 
has been trying to revise its building code, 
and at each attempt the concerns interested 
in different types of floor-arch and fire- 
proofing have caused confusion by vigorous 
opposition to each other. Some floor-arches 
are of hollow-tile segments, set like the 
stones in a masonry arch. Others are of 
concrete, with steel rod reénforcements 
that give the arch effect. Still others are 
various combinations of concrete, wire, tiles, 
and so forth, all tested to bear heavy loads 
and installed under strict regulations. 


It is odd to see an ordinary ashcart 
backed up to a skyscraper under construc- 
tion and a load of common ashes dumped 
for use as building material. Yet many of 
these structures, especially the loft build- 
ings for light manufacturing, have floors 
and fireproofing of cinder concrete. 

Some years ago the owners of a new loft 
building, finished with this cinder concrete, 
gave a fireproof expert permission to make 
a test in the finished structure. With test- 
ing apparatus a fire was kindled under 
a floor arch and a concrete-covered steel 
beam. Heat was run up to more than 
twenty-one hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 
Then a fire hose was turned on the hot 
ceiling and the beam’s deflection measured. 
It was less than a quarter of an inch. The 
concrete was not even cracked. 

Skyscraper elevators need almost a 
chapter to themselves. The first passenger 
elevator in this country was installed at 
the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, in 
1859. It ran ona vertical screw from cellar 
to roof at a speed of only fifty feet a minute. 
An engine turned this screw, and the ear, 
which was like a nut, was screwed up to the 
top and then unscrewed again. When a 
drum elevator capable of one hundred feet 
a minute was installed in a Boston hotel 
in 1866, the Board of Trade there held a 
celebration. Until about 1880 all our 
elevators were what our English cousins 
call lifts—probably because they are so 
different from real elevators. Then develop- 
ments began, and the modern high-speed 
passenger elevator grew side by side with 
the skyscraper. The latter is still strictly 
limited by its elevator capacity. 


Elevator and Telephone Problems 


Last year the New York authorities 
increased the permitted speed of express 
elevators to seven hundred feet a minute. 
Formerly no speed greater than six hundred 
feet was legal. The best passenger elevators 
in recent buildings are capable of speeds up 
to one thousand feet a minute however 
that is, the machinery would run them that 
fast and the safeguards be ample, according 
to the engineers. Such a rate is equal to 
nearly twelve miles an hour, and would be 
feasible in a structure like the new Wool- 
worth Building, where the first stop of the 
highest express cars will be at the twenty- 
eighth floor. When the elevator engineers 

can shoot part of the traffic to the thirtieth 
floor at such a rate some of the handicaps 
imposed by the space occupied by eleva- 
tors will be overcome. To attain such 
speed seems to be largely a matter of train- 
ing the passengers. When people of the 
last generation stepped into an elevator 
running at one to two hundred feet a min- 
ute they usually gasped and clutched one 
another; but the skyscraper population has 
got use 4 to seven hundred feet a minute 
and in time will think nothing of traveling 
faster still. 

Telephone service for a big skyscraper is 
one of the most necessary and at the same 
time the most unobtrusive features. While 
the foundation men are putting down 

caissons, and the steel men figuring strains 
and loads, and the hollow-tile and concrete 
men fighting a wordy war to see who shall 
finish the building, the te lephone engineer 
simply sits tight and waits. His plant is all 
ready there under the street in the cables 
and conduits. When the owners of the new 
skyscraper begin to see what sort of com- 
munity they are bringing together in their 
tenants the telephone engineer ste ps in and 
does a little figuring. Allowing one tele- 
phone to so many square feet of floor space, 
he brings a section of cable with perhaps 
several hundred pairs of wires in at the 
cellar, runs them into a box where connec- 
tions = be made, strings smaller cables 
and individual wires from there throughout 
the building, and is ready to give service 
to all comers, whatever their needs. In the 
Hudson Terminal Building in New York, 
which now has the largest skyscraper instal- 
lation in the world, there are three thousand 
telephones and about one hundred and 
seventy-five private exchanges. Such a 
system would supply first-rate telephone 
facilities to a city like Council Bluffs. 

Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by James H. Collins. The third will 
appear in an early issue. 
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New HUDSON “37” 


Furnished Complete — No Extras to Buy 









































The Masterpiece of 48 Engineers. They Had a Hand 
in Butlding 200,000 Cars of 97 Well Known Makes 


Don’t Fail to See This Car 


In the Hl DSON ie ee is expre ssed the ombined Hadn’t You Better Wait ? 

















skill-and experience of the greatest body of automo- . : Some of its Notable 
bil n n ; it tl . { tr Even if you are impatient to have 1new car now, me 
nie eng ecrs l 1c lUSLTYS ’ 4 an 00 4 gee s¢ 
‘ . “any eye , don’t you think it better to see the HUDSON “37 Features 
These men represent the training of the greatest : : 
“ - : vefore you buy 
: factories in the rey hey have learned what ex- Se welll emule tan ia Seer dave at the datint Celene vied Dinctais Giliticeniditn, | Reteneds . 
>» S y re OF . e S ¢ “a » So : t r Free f ) 
pe - ~ ha taught the 97 principal makers of Europ ecient inns o “SS? enliietnetinintnu Orson : —— 
f ; Aap 
4 and America. buv anv other car before vou have seen the 37. ectie Lights. Brilliant head lights 
g > we 4 < - ; ; . I amy iminated dast Ex ' 
Phe y were active, important members: of those disappointment is surely in store for you hag TB. iy 
various organizations and combined had 4 hand in No car you can get today, regardless of price, has ee 
rr ‘ te shiles : “an t . Inte ith t u « and 
_ production of more than 200,000 automobile all the features that are offered in the 37 coe out. Gives maeanete wasn. fi 
y magine what strides, what advances ment, men ol Consider for a moment the rapid advancement “7p -~- sheepeammelieee 
such experience are bound to offer in the gar which that has been made in motor car building. It is al Rie ¥ a 
all have joined in perfe ting most as startling as are the changes in fashion, Think eclf . 
You probably have an ideal of what a motor car how strange are the open cars of two years ago. What ein 1500 revolu { 
should be. Your knowledge of automobjle short proportion of their original cost do you think such Speedometer. Clack. | nated fa M 
j ' . ‘ ' . t t Re 
comings undoubtedly has suggested impr vement cars now bring? It is not due to wear that their value Pa yuar by Wh gg Bye sey 
which you would have in a car if it were built to has declined so much. No, it is the advance that has Windshield. | ’ 1 ve ' : 
your order. been made in automobile | niding ince the open Cat , - ' : ‘ :, “ 
4 s 1 ‘ i b ent 
Well, here is where you will find not only what you were put on the market gto “wae ot 
wish to see, but also what has been expressed through With that thought in mind you must recognize the 
the experience that has been gained from the 200,000 importance of choosing wisely now Automobiles as ante ig? 
owners who have used the cars which these men now built should be of service for many vears and vou 
' ‘ . ° , "8 Demountable Rims tym Lig y 
have helped to build. don't want to feel that you will have to buv a new i Pisk tir heavy car type. 
It is all in the one car. It expresses as nearly the — car in two, three or four years because the one you 7; 
Pn ater Prec By ~ here aw Tep 
limit of four-cylinder construction as has beet reached. have just purchased will at that time be out of date 
} Bodies 
| Gasoline Tank 
The Greatest Engineer Your Safety in This Choice 
of All—Their Chief No one is likely to soon have many new ideas to 
' hay Oe . pear MP niches : Wheels. | I 
At the head of these experts is Howard E. Coffin offer that these 48 engineers have not already antici I flan 
the foremost automobile engineer of America, recog pated 8 
i ae } i iT wit t + +} . ‘ h earings R 
nized here and abroad as the most startlingly original Chey all combine in saying tha e new HUDSON 11 t 
designer the industry has produced. 3/ represents the best that there | Rear Axle. | 
/ His genius is an inspiration to his associates. From construction 
him they have gained in ability. On account of them Phey proved every move the ive made through 
he has become a broader and more versatile builder 0,000 miles of gruelling « mountain mud | Models and Price wer 1 $ 
What one man lacked in experience, some one wf his asso ind snow driving $ 
ciates was able to supply The problems one was unable to Phe 1 t ‘ | 
solve, others soon found the answer for t world ¢ ld gi t r int Simplicity 
Phat accounts for the completeness of this cat Thiat account drove it, wit ‘ gle weak t ‘ " | 
for the fact that you will fine the ve hings that i rR letail | 
have wished to find on an autom bil Phat explains why thi gn, co | 
’ ; . ‘ A 
car will do the things which other four linder automobiles | 
have failed to accomplish eXpresse our {f what | 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7358 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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Hiawatha 
and 


Minnehaha | 
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“As unto the bow 
the cord is, 
So unto the man 
is woman.” 





“So unto the feast is | 
Nabisco”—for Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are the 

perfect dessert confec- 

tion, adding the necessary 
touch of completion to 
simple meal or elaborate 
repast. These exquisite 
sweets are to be served 
with fruits, ices, sherbets, 
beverages and all desserts. 

In ten cent tins—also in 

twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 





WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


al pay as freight 
tallow £0 bad FREE TRIA 
IT be pS oo one cent t o Iear our 


a P va ma me offers 


LOWEST PRICES : 


vur ha vee art Catalog 


‘ write tor 


wn 


RIDER AGENTS: every where are 





ey r s 
We Bell at Waa yer 
Sete 9 rear wheels. rey anc all 

val fp Do Not 





MEAD CYCLE co., De ret 5- 55, CHICAGO 








Factory to iy 
Our Price, $9.50 


Come Packt FuraitereCe., 714 Fernwood Av. ,Toledo,0. 




















“He pe te Obtain © 


PATENT os, UL: Patent : hat 
—— sy ara soda 


“C HANDL &. E ‘a c HANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
983 F Street, Washingtos, D.C Established 16 years 











Scientific Soda Water Dispensing Taught 


by world's wares t soda fountain he $5,500,000 
capita ng men and women wented & nee to 
1 ide 


com urse, and fill waiting p« 





Wri 
The teeta Guiaie Sonmeee. 255 W. Madison Street, Chicago 





ATENTS® SECURED OR ouR FEF RETURNED 


' rt t free. How to Obtain a | 


venoms sen FREE | 


Pe cent a 
tions wanted 
t 


What © invent ‘ 
prizes offered for 


14 
Main Offices, VICTOR J EVANS & CO., Washington, D 0 


A year buys insurance!! 
000.00 accidental death 
$15.00 weekly benefits, sick or accident 
No assessments—men and women |6 to 70 
years eligible. Pennsy lv ania Age ncies open. 
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| GERMAN COMMERCIAL ACCIDENT CO., Philadelphia, Po. 
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P toy 












Perfect Peneile' we will send 
Mpls pence Free if you 
1 it or medium 

ti fines t for every 
smoothest. Erase 
dor Recpenee 





will write ue Ask for 
Venus Perfect Pencils ar 
©. Laat lon 





7 Bi k ge ions , 
i} ul oes WRITE. 
AME RIC AN. LEAD PENCIL CO. 
1 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NVESTORS 


SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR 
LATEST BOOKLET DESCRIBING 


HIGH GRADE 


SOUTHERN BONDS 


STATE MUNICIPAL LEVEE 
DRAINAGE AnD CORPORATION 
NE" TTING 4% TO 6% 


HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST CO. 7 


Capital and Surplus Three Million Dollars 
P. O. BOX 691 NEW ORLEANS 











———— | JHE RAILROADS 


AND PANAMA 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon and 
Utah understand that. A few years ago 
they were pestering E. H. Harriman be- 
cause he did not extend feeder branches and 
develop the country just out of reach. They 

wondered if the little Napoleon did not 
wish to thicken his red traffic line between 
terminals; but Harriman knew it was of no 
use! You cannot add branches to a main 
stem already taxed beyond its capacity, 
when a freight car in busy times is going 
to take thirty days to roil from Oakland 
over to Omaha and the wonderful record 
of “on-time” through passenger trains is 
a triumph of operating science. That, in 
part, explains the necessity for laying 
seventeen hundred miles of double track 
between those two cities. The other part 
is explained by the Panama Canal. 

Just why fifteen or twenty thousand 
men and fifty-eight steam shovels engaged 
in digging a ditch across the place where 
the backbone of the American continent 
attenuates itself to wishbone size should 
embroil transcontinental railroads two 
thousand miles to the north in diplomatic 
encounters, if not actual and open warfare, 
is interesting. 

If you have held an idea that the canal 
has been dug merely that the Constitu- 
tion should follow the flag or the flag follow 
the Constitution, dismiss it. The big canal 
going to do more than remap world- 
trails; it is a big factor in the future inter- 
state commerce of the land. If it were 
anything less it would have been built a 
dozen years ago. 

The other day the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, sitting at Washington, ren- 
dered a very interesting decision in a case 
that indirectly shows the importance of the 


is 


| Panama Canal to the transcontinental rail- 


| three hundred miles farther west. 





| Commerce Court and its final outcome 


| competition 


| within a moment, 


road situation. The decision was in the 
case of some business men of Reno—which 
is, as everyone knows, a hustling Nevada 
business town—who could not quite under- 
stand why they should have to pay more 
for a carload of freight from the East than 
their neighbors at Sacramento or Oakland, 
It cer- 
tainly cost the Southern Pacific real money 
to haul that car an extra two hundred miles; 
and yet when they made protest to the 
Southern Pacific they were politely told 
about water competition and the so-called 


back haul. 


Competition With Water Routes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision also took account of water compe- 
tition and back haul. Stripped of legal 
verbiage—though it is a remarkably clear 
and lucid opinion—it said that water com- 
petition and back haul were things that 
must be recognized, though not quite so 
extensively as the railroads hope. It pro- 
posed to relieve the situation by establishing 
several zones east of the Missouri River, 
the recognized eastern boundary of the 
West. From the nearest of these zones 
Chicago and the Chicago territory—no 
rates were to be more than seven per cent 
higher to Reno and such intermediate 
points than the through rates to Pacific 
Coast points; from the territory between 
Chicago and Pittsburgh not more than 
fifteen per cent, and from that east of Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo not more than twenty- 
five per cent. 

This order the railroads have attacked 
with some success in the new Interstate 
is 
still a matter of doubt. 

Even if the railroads lose entirely and 
the order stands, the principle of water 
and back haul, soon to be 
accentuated by the completion of the 
canal, is established. To translate it 
listen to the railroad’s 
side of the argument. It says that it must 
compete with water traffic in its rates; and 
water traffic—even when it goes from New 
York to San Francisco all the way round 
the Horn-—is cheaper to handle than rail. 
In water traffic you have only to maintain 
your rolling stock—if you can use that 
phrase. The enormous expense of acquir- 
ing and maintaining right-of-way is elim- 
inated and a great cost saved. To earn its 
bread and butter and keep its equipment 
in constant profitable motion the Southern 
Pacific and every other one of the trans- 
continentals must make a low enough 
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TRADE MARE 


TIRENEW 


“Makes tires look new 
and Ist longer” 


IRENEW is 


servative of automobile tires 


scientific pre- 


a liquid unvulcanized rubber com 
pound made of pure para gum 


Protects Tires from 


Water, Oil and Light 


its through w n sture enters " 
the inner fabric t Tuenew « f F 
tt ts waterproof e expo fabr 
peed ning id inet cama tattintin 
l irene l e th h ar é 


Insist upon getting Tirenew. Aveid imi- 

tations + r 

Pens | received 
mot r 1 r I 


Made in two shades 





White and Tire Gray. 














If vour dealer cannot 
s pis fal I s 
name and $1.00 a 

of i Tirenew e1 h for 
12 Canadian 
or som 08 

Our booklet Tire 
Care 





FREI 
motorists nappi 


tior 


Dealers 


who 
ocke 

Tirenew : ar 

ing bus severs 


day Ge 


are not 


i up with 


any trade center 


Manufactured 
only 


NATIONAL 
RUBBER CO. 
4402 Papin St. 

ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 











Gilbert’s |~ 
IDEAL | 
SILK \ 
HAT , 


i Entirely Different 


WEAR 
An ext remely smart hat for ali Att Motor leg 
a l wear Mad ot uperic © quality PURE SILK 
be casitilly n ind tailored; silk itche ad. Flexible brit 
ved to suit your ing lividual tas Colors —B k 
an 4 Wi ct Black avy brown, Light Gray and 
Ww Pr > a * State He id eo Stitched 
silk BELTS ¢ 8, two i hand s« 





1 Guaranteed 


GILBERT & COMPANY. faction Ges Iinois 








A Remarkable Typewriter. Carried in Grip or in Overcoat 
Pocket. Standard Keyboard. Does All that Higher Priced 
Machines Do. Over 26,000 in Daily U se Bennett Portable 


Typewriter has le s than 250 parts, agair 








¢ Re oeSy 


¢ E. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 ell New York 


Son Sm 


= Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio__' 


2c.TO Sc. A WOR TAUGHT BY MAI. 
‘Writing for Profit,’ 
NAT PREss ass’ N, Dept. 67, lire 


















MSS. revised and sold. Free 


how; gives proot 





A HAVE YOU A DOG? 
If for Polk M er"s gr t Dog Book. T 
r b t t pupt nit J 
Sergeant's Famous Dog PF pete mo 


Polk Miller Drug Co., 804 E. Main Street, Richmond, Va. 








Take what you want, 
When you want it. 








A snap-shot in one two 
hundredth part of a second — 
a shot in the 
“— even indoor snap-shots | 

I ide r favoral le conditions, 
ae all without the of 
any of the Kodak simplicity. 
Such are the capabilities of the 


slow snap 


loss 


Special 
KODAKS 


1A becial, pictures 244x444, $5000 
5 ‘ pictures 3144 x44, 52 00 
da pictures 3!4 x 5}, 6500 | 


EASTMAN KODAK CO 
Rocuwesrer, N, Y., Kodak City. 
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[HIS ATTRACTIVE HOME 


@ of 7 Rooms-— suited to any climate 
in the world, 

can be built 
nly 
2700 
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It is 
lof 
153 
in 

our 


SPECIAL OFFER a 
w .Y "7 
B $ ‘ 
WRITE TODAY 


er ANGELES 1 ESTMENT COMPANY 








335 M. Hill St., Los Angeles, California 








are wae S an markin 


me $2.00, 6 
B5e. (othe } ap} stor 


AN IDEAL GIFT. Essential at Boarding Schools 
Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, L't'd, 604 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Coan., U.S. A. 











25 For a Pair of Senos 

Cc Tred- ent Slippers 

~ Most comfort er for Men 
~ and Wor ather sole, 


Sipp 





on. il sizes r x 
nea 8 g and duraie Colors, 
Red, Green and W c. Sent any- 
et 4 pt of price. 


Order now, 


Paducah, Ky. | 


e. pad, on fece 
State size and color. 


SHINN MFG. CO., 




















AGENTS ro sell “lt ik’ Liquid V ak anizer 
utfit to A mobile aad M reycle 
owners or supply house be. ll permanently repair any 


thing made of rubber acid Big profits 
GIMPERL. ING & SON, Dayton, Ohio 


Chewing Gum * "°° -:."s" 


PY kiy ' “ 
Four flavors, novel . Helmet Gum Factory, 
Cincinnati. We eee V ate Siot, Premium and Special Gums. 





your ter 


| more 


| had 


THE SATURDAY 


through rate; and it is also patent that 
Reno or any other town similarly situated 
cannot be logically charged for New York 
business more than the combined water 
rate to San Francisco, its nearest port, and 
the ‘ocal rate from San Francisco to the 
Reno freight house. This last is the back 
haul, and the railroads say that they must 
maintain it to Reno and other points on 
that gradually disappearing traffic bridge 
in order to maintain their dividends. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission agrees 
with them, but not to the extent of believ- 
ing that water competition can have any 
effect whatever on business originating at 
the Missouri River; or more than seven 
per cent influence on traffic between Chicago 
and Reno, for instance. 

Now consider the Panama Canal, which 
means the Horn brought thirty-five hun- 
dred! miles nearer to both New York and 
San Francisco—water competition im- 
measurably strengthened—and you can 
see the consistent fear that the railroads 
already have of that big ditch. Few of 
their heads are quick to admit it. 

“What will the Panama Canal bring to 
the Coast?” asks James J. Hill. 

H«: is a railroader and you ask him to 
answer his own question. 

“Iumber,” he says—‘“lumber to the 
insufficient and poorly equipped ports of 
the North Atlantic, of which the archaic 
New: York harbor is typical. And lumber 
so brought, and forced to pay a back haul 
from the Atlantic Coast, cannot be a 
saving to many places west of Cumber- 
land; Maryland, or Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
or Syracuse, New York.” 

You hint at the manufacturing hopes of 


the Pacific Coast. You have seen signs 
rounil one big town reading: “‘ Los Angeles, 
1911!—three hu: idred and sixty thousand; 
1920'—one million!’” You remember that 
Seattle was washing off the tops of her 
great hills so that she should have her 


hous? in order for a million human beings 
within her boundaries. J. J. Hill laughs 
at you. 
W hat makes a great city?”’ he demands. 

“Great importance as a seaport?”’ you 
suggest. 

H¢ shakes his 
guessed wrong. 

“Touluth 
world. Last 
thirtiy-four 
London. 


great head. You have 


is the greatest 

year it did 
million tons, exceeded 
Its ore and coal are 
great; its package traffic not to be laughed 
at. Yet the port business of the city of 
Duluth does not give bread and butter to 
than twelve thousand of her men, 
women and children.” 


port in the 
a business of 
and 
businesses 


California’s Inspiration 


It isnot the water traffic rolling into Phila- 
delphia or New York or Boston that renders 
them great world cities, but it is their 
environs —their Frankfords, their Newarks 
and their Brooklyns, their Lynns and their 
Lowélls, wide-spreading communities where 
spindles and forges and lathes sing the dull, 
monétonous cadences of hard, hard work, 
that pxalt these three cities into the mighty 
trinity of the North Atlantic. 

And yet you can, in fancy, turn from the 
haired sage of the Northwest and 

beside the desk of a man whose desk 
rests'in an office building, high above the 
lifetides that pass every day 
Powell Street, San Francisco. 
man iknows the Pacific 
the fingers of his hands. He resents “ Yem” 
Hill’s suggestion that it will never become 
a great manufacturing section. 


7TRY 


slant 


through 
This last 
Coast as he knows 


“Last week I went down to our olive 
grové and a carload of cans was just ir 
ee Pennsylvania. Do you think that 

alifornia is always going to bring her cans 


ene three thousand miles away 2 When 
the canal is done — 

There you have it —the canal —the Pan- 
ama (litch —that is the hope and inspiration 
of the West Coast today. The Californian 
continues: 

“The canal is to give us cheap labor —a 
labor market, if you please. It is going to 
meat that ships will steam into this harbor 
from Liverpool and Hamburg and Naples, 
bringing men anxious to work and who have 
o pay but eighteen dollars for their 
ge through. No longer is the East 
Coast going to pick at and cull out labor.” 

Then you remember that coal is as vital 


passd 


an element in cheap manufacturing and 
you tell your San Francis¢an thi at. 
“We've better than coal,’ he says in 


his triumphant way—“we've the hidden 
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A Comfortable 


Summer at the Desk 


If You Have a “Standard” Fan 


billows 


You can have 
at the desk this summer 
But 


there ts ar | if ST 


ANDARD" I 


ins. Last 





of cool comfort burst over you every minute 


1 enormous d ind for ir, you 
may remember, dealers were Ti year the popularity of 
these efficient, « nomical fans ha t I grow Dealers carr an added 
ipply, but even then the “eleventh howr’™’ orders are liable to be unfilled Don't 
take a chance on delaying your ordet 
I tt an spe 17 years of im- Ceiling, Desk, Bracket, O ting,\ t 
j Huilt t t a trifling a int ing I for Office, Factory and H I t 
‘ t t 0 Hor Fa t i n Alternating Current Select the 
h tac el “ Our Handsome Fan B A t r 
Built for f year { nois ; t P Get i 
whe TANDARD" ft right tf STA VD iR D1 t 


“THE ROBBINS & MYERS ; CO. Soringfie 


eld, Ohio 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Rochester and Atlanta 
We are also the World's Largest Manufacturers of Small Motors— 


1-30 to 15 h. p.—for all purposes. 


or 
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AKE care of your teeth — you prohit largel 
digestion and better health. 
enjoy taking care of them, too, you make it your 


T his is a proved 


RIBBON 


rial tube yo” 


1 COLGATE & CO. Dept 


i Muker ” 


P, 199 Fulton 





y in better 
fact. You 


habit to use 


| COLGATE'S 


DENTAL CREAM 


i The delic 10us flavor makes its use a re 7 ple asure it has no 
] dr wy taste 
The thor gh cleansing it gives « hecks the troubles wt negle t 
is sure to cause 
The antiseptic action counteracts decay-germs and | ea the 
mouth sweet, clean and non-acid 
Its daily use is safe There’ is no harmful grit to scratch the 
enamel 
The s th polis! ing m akes the teet w te ' ha me 
Get acquainted with this friend to ‘‘ Good T eet Good Health.”’ 


St., N. Y. 


‘ J 
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pal America 
ay of Chicage 


trucks 


an initia 


and Buropean 
have placed 


Mack Saurer 


by 17 


and the Star Motor 
trucks 


Hewitt 


ved by 10 years of real use 


2: salts pecan ae ahs of the world” 


the City Fuel Compa 
wtder for 7$ of our 


dl by 12 years of Proved 


You want 


1. Proof of value. 


12 years; Saurer, 17 
10 years of actual commercial use. 


No other proof equals Mack, 1 
Hewitt, 


years; 


2. Perfect adaptation to your business. 

We build ten sizes of trucks —load capacities 1 to 10 
tons—with all styles of bodies. 
style for each kind of work. 


An exactly right size and 


No other concern has such absolute proof and perfect 
adaptation of its trucks to the needs of every business. 


pe de 
Send for our literature 


International Motor Company 
General Offices Worl 
lway and 57th St. New York Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 
Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Baltimore, Newark, St. Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities 


Broa 








| 
The Best Tool on Earth | 
Ne Adjusting. “No Monkeying’’ 
GRIPS any size or shape. The 
harder you pul! the tighterit grips. 










withwheel center, 5c. Tire fob mly, 10 
Auto wheel and tire paper weight, 25« 
Rubber ire on poot card, 10c. Send coin 
or stamps. Quantity prices with special 
lettering. AGENTS send for catalogue 
of complete line of rubber noveltie . Sat 
isfaction guaranteed or money re unded. 


The Oakland Advertising Company, 
Dept. L, Akron, Ohio 


Best for Autos, Launches, Mechanica, Farmers, 
Everybody Agents money maker. Sells itself. 
Bend $1.00 for sample, prema‘d, 
Lake Superior Wrench Co..202 Maple St. , Sault Ste.Marie, Mich. 











STUDY at Home | 
who values the health of her Children should have a 
Become “LEGAL — | **Tyeos’’ Fever Thermometer. It shows the first 
a Lawyer DIPLOMA “danger signal.” One in the home is the sanitary 
We tnake your home a university ading Correspondence Law | wey. If your druggist hasn't it, send us $1.50 for a 
Courses in Ame recognized *, resident college text i-minute ‘‘Tyeos’’ Fever Thermometer. Accept 
=. We tgepared by on ro — A. 8 : te bar | me substitute for the genuine. 
examination special Business Law Course Legally trained TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
men always succee Over} ts enrviled. Begin now 610 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


ns Catalog and Particulars Free 
LA "JALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 2357, Chicago, Ili 


Patents that PROTECT 


or Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps for 
our ne w 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors 
A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 

I ‘AT EN facturers want Owen patents, Se nd 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted 


prizes, ete Patent or no fee. Manufacturing fac ili- 


ties, Bik fants OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


*Tycos’ Thermometers Come From.” 


SALESMEN WANTED 

New office specialty. Sells for cash. As indispen- 
sable as a typewriter. First class salesmen only need 
apply. 


“Where 


















ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWKENCE, Attys., 
Estab. 50 Years. Information and Booklet FREE. 
610 F Street, Washington, D.C. ,and New Y ork City. 
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The Yale Team Won 


(Stevens, Reichey and Crosbie) 
DEFEATING ALL COMPETITORS IN THE 
N. J. MOTORCYCLE CLUB'S DECORA- 
TION DAY 24-br. ENDURANCE CONTEST. 
An all 
mud which 
turers’ T 
the thre: 
sistent pe 
contest ¢ 







With Your Order 


5 DAYS TRIAL in your own 
home, then 10 CENTS-A 
\ DAY payable monthly. 
Many of our customers 
pronouncethe EMERSON 
the best typewriter made, 
wholly visible, universal keyboard, tabulator, back 
spacer, two-color ribbon, ravid, strong, light touch. 

oO typewriter made, until 
Don’t Pay Even $20 alte ony. send you an EMERSON 
to try. YOU CAN EARN ONE for a slight service, with- 
out paying us one cent. We will mail you names of people 
m your own town or state who have rec ently earned 
EMERSONS without cost, or you may exchange your old 
typewriter, or ha . or MAKE BIG MONEY 


Be a Yale : -kille 
iller’ 
representing us for your spare time. 


/ 
’ Vale Twine are furnished Ln. Belt or Chain Li 
drive he most f bh o , nade. Spee a 
WE to 60 eee i oo. wmotorcyeie mak — Reference — McHenry County, State Bank, Woodstock. 
. : , For all our offers, on a postal card or in a letter to 
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muscles of myriad streams tumbling down 
from the high levels of the Sierras and the 
Cascades. A pretty keen-witted man has 
a couple of French inventors corraled in 
a cabin three hundred miles north of here 
and he is almost ready to announce the 
marvel of marvels—the smelting of iron 
and steel by the use of electricity! Give 
California half a chance and she will beg'n 
to manufacture. The Panama Canal is, 


| in itself, almost that half chance.” 


This San Franciscan takes issue with 
J. J. Hill on the fact that the canal will 
bring nothing else than lumber round to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

“How about hides and how about 
wool?” he demands. “There is a new 
route across the Tehuantepec country, 
down in Mexico; and, even though there 
is double tran shipment, there is a route, 
far distant as it is, that is already a factor 
in interstate commerce. The Tehuantepec 
Railroad is controlled by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. The Mexican Government has 
not been averse to entering upon the profit- 
able interstate commerce of its northern 
neighbor. In the five years that it has been 
established, the eastbound business alone of 
this route has increased from one hundred 
and twelve thousand tons to two hundred 
and forty thousand tons a year.’ 

‘How about fruit?” he further urges. 

You suggest that refrigerating steamers 
cannot carry fruit from Central and South- 
ern California to the North Atlantic at a 


low competitive rate with any profit. The 
man of San Francisco smiles again. He isa 
fruit farmer himself on a fair scale—his 


} orchards are valued at three-quarters of a 


Genuine RubberTire Fob | 


million dollars. 

Refrigerating steamers carry meat 
from New York to Liverpool for two dol- 
lars and a half a ton and escape receiver- 
ships,” he says. “They can carry fruit 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles to 
Philadelphia or Boston or New York for 
six dollars a ton and still reap a profit. It 
costs thirty dollars a ton to send fruit across 
the continent by rail, even in a precooled 
ear. The car must be iced twenty times 
en route and each icing adds to the cost. 
There isa possibility of the canal that may 
affect the railroads.” 

An idea, tinged with brilliancy, 
you. You give birth to it. 

“Why should not the railroads operate 
their own lines through the canal?” you 
exclaim. 

There is no smile now on the face of the 
San Franciscan. 

“That is just what we do not wish them 
to do,” he says. 

“Why?” you urge. 

“Look into history,” 


seizes 


he tells you. 
Neutralized Sea Routes 


Along in the seventies, when there were 
no regulating commissions and very few 
understandings between railroads, with the 
resut that merciless rate cuttings were 
in progress all the way across the face of 
the land, the late Collis P. Huntington, the 


| guiding genius behind the Southern Pacific 





Sales Manager, Box 14, Newton, Iowa. | 


as originally constituted, was continuously 
irritated by the constant competition of 
the Pacific Mail steamers, chiefly by the 
Panama Railroad across the isthmus—the 
Panama route up to the present day. 
Collis P. Huntington set about what he 
was pleased to call the neutralizing of the 
sea routes. 

Trip after trip of the Pacific Mail steam- 
ers he bought their hold space and they ran 
empty, save for those occasions when he 
wished to ship rails or other company freight 
from one coast to the other. Eventually the 
Southern Pacific came to a more direct proc- 
ess of neutralization—the control through 
purchase of the Pacific Mail steamers. 

That purchase was hastened by the es- 
tablishment in 1883 of the Sunset Route 


| steamer to New Orleans and then by rail 


competition.” 


to California —a line which, in the language 
of the Southern Pacific officers of that day, 
was looked upon to “take care of the water 
It did so, entering upon its 
new task with a vigor and an enterprise that 
drove all other water routes from one coast 
to the other, via the Panama Railroad, 
out of business, leaving the Pacific Mail 
alone as a perfunctory carrier upon that 
particular route. 

For almost forty years the railroads have 
more or less directly controlled the Panama 
route. From time to time various inde- 
pendent lines have essayed to enter upon a 


| competitive water-route business from New 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 208, Woodstock, Ill. Pacific Coast. 


| York or other North Atlantic ports to the 
Their failures have been 
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impressive, as they were meant to be —none 
more so than that of the line which the 
San Francisco merchants sought to estab- 
lish in 1892. But the various rail carriers 
across the country “‘took care” of that 
line in a way that its stockholders will 
never forget. 

Some of the railroads are already looking 
at the question of transportation from a 
broader standpoint. The Harriman officers 
point with a great deal of pride to the in- 
creasing length of their double track— it 
already extends from Omaha for many miles 
beyond Cheyenne —and ask how any steam- 
ship competition will interfere with the fast 
service that such an enlarged main stem 
will enable them to make possible east 
from San Francisco to the Missouri River. 
J. J. Hill himself says that the canal may 
take the low-grade freights, in which there 
is little profit for the railroads, if it will but 
leave the high-class, preferential merchan- 
dise for the steam carriers. That, in the 
slang of the moment, would seem to be “up 
to the railroads.” 


Shaughnessy’s Comments 


To get the view in another way, go out- 
side of our country, this time to a castellated 
structure of gray stone that stands facing 
an open square in Montreal. In a great 
office of that building sits a great man, Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the 
Canadian Pacific. This man watches over 
his railroad with the loving eye of a mother 
over her only child, yet his position is given 
with the breadth of a broad mind. 

“We are interested in the Panama 
Canal situation,”’ he says, “‘and we are not 
disturbed by it. The building up of the 
Pacific slope will give new strength to the 
transcontinental lines. We are not afraid 
of competition. Sometimes our traffic men 
will come to me and say that a new road is 
coming into one of our towns—sometimes 
two new roads together. Iask them: ‘What 
of it? We shall give the service; the town 
will grow under competition, and we 
shall get our share of the business —and 
possibly some more.’ 

“We are not worrying, but 
building—five hundred miles of double 
track already built; another five hundred 
next year; a third five hundred in the near 
future. We are straining our resources to 
keep pace with our traffic growth. At Win- 
nipeg the Canadian Pacific today has the 
largest railroad yard in the world, and night 
and day it is congested almost to the burst- 
ing point. Competition is life-strength 
for us.” 

And in saying that Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy has sounded the real keynote of the 
whole situation. The impetus that even 
the planning of the Panama Canal has 
given to the Coast has been a matter of 
solid streams of dollars in traffic returns to 
the railroads. It is a question whether the 
Union Pacific could have gone another ten 
years without double-tracking through to 
the Coast, even if the Panama Canal had 
remained an abandoned, half-dug ditch, 
with whole miles of rusty, worn-out French 
machinery left there among the weeds. 
From a single section of California the past 
twelve years have seen an increase in oranges, 
lemons and walnuts of from eighteen thou- 
sand to forty-five thousand carloads. That 
amount of itself has been no mean offer- 
ing to put before the traffic gateways of any 
railroad! 

The truth is that the traffic of the 
Pacific Coast is a rare prize, even without 
the development that must inevitably fall 
upon the heels of the opening of the canal. 
Plus that development, it is a thing of 
almost infinite worth. Because of that 
coming growth of the West Coast the 
Union Pacific and the Canadian Pacific, 
together with the Santa Fe, speak with no 
small pride of their increasing double track. 
J. J. Hill, keeping his plans to himself, 
loses no opportunity to bring his great 
system into better strategical position; the 
silent Earling finishes his Milwaukee exten- 
sion to Puget Sound; the future position 
of the Gould roads becomes a matter of 
much concern; the Rock Island and the 
Northwestern, so close to the great Western 
goal, fret uneasily to reach it with their 
own rails. The railroad map of the West- 
ern United States is today well worth 
watching. If Mr. Harriman had lived it 
might already be a far different thing—a 
thing closely unified; but with that 
resolute Napoleon gone the fight is again 
an open one—its final outcome a problem 
whose solution no railroader is brash 
enough to predict. 
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Knowledge is the straight y 


a 
road to a thinking job 7 


Efficiency engineers have proved that not more than one man in ten uses 
ideas in his work. ‘The ordinary man lives in a circle of routine, doing what 
some thinker tells him to do, and letting his unused mental power go to waste. 


Nine out of ten men never rise—and they wonder why. 
But the tenth man knows that success comes from energy mixed with ideas. 
He makes clear thinking a daily habit. Men like this rise to the thinking jobs. 
Be a tenth man! Read—and make your reading count. Learn how to 
think with breadth and power. 


And then the road to a thinker’s job will be both straight and short. 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


This famous bookshelf —the crowning achievement of Dr. low price of this new edition, under our little-at-a-time payment 


Eliot’s long career as an educator—-contains within the smallest ‘lan, puts this famous library within reach of everybody. 
g plan, 


64-Page Book Free 
Develop Mental Power a tl 


Read this library, and you will know what the greatest which h: een sold ou should write at once for our 64-pag 


thinkers that ever lived have said arid written. You will 


possible compass the essentials of a liberal university education. 


nave the 


, . , : . , 
breadth of vision that comes from wide and accurate knowledge 


~~ 





We have just published a new and popular edition of Dr. 
Eliot’s kKive-Foot Shelf of Books (The Hary ard Classics). ‘The 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


. . . . *.* . . 1 
We want a few experienced special representatives in good localities 416 W. 13th St., New York 


to represent us in the distribution of the Popular Edition. Write direct a 
to our main office in New York or apply personally to any branch office. Dr. I Fis 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc., NEW YORK 
Publishers of Good Books 
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DAYLIGHT METHODS IN THE 
CLOTHING BUSINESS 


J OUR dealer is either proud of the kind of 


clothes he sells, or he ts not 


His goods 


ind critical inspection, or they 


will stand conspicuous display 
will not 


Aside from the actual quality of the goods, 
hat is the thing to look for when ul go into 
§ i clothing store ? 
— Wh plainly—fresh stock, new patterns, this 
ul tvle and not stickers left over from the 


New Way Methods Give You Newer 
Clothes—and Lower Prices 


ae New Way Crystal Wardrobe in the 
clothier tore 1 the be t guarantee of new 


tvl . ber iuse if helps the merchant Lo keep his 

iock up to dat 

by | | 1 thie reatest trouble in the 

lo i 

It’ i burcs i to the dealet and a danger to vou 

Unl xls are kept in plain view, they are 
: overlooked: Old stock accumulates. Left-overs 

tay piled up on the tables and im cornet The 


t forced to clean house at the end 


methods make y ul deal r 


we for you to buy 


} ‘ | vol 
1 iM cr pi yout 
clothes 

New Way ‘ry tal Wardrolx econ- 
omit pace 

They make it easter for a 


store to sell and a customer 


t Duy 

Phey reduce the cost of 
welling Phey save the clerk's 
labor. He can ell more goods. 


He can cryve his 
. : 
save their time 


customers 
more quickly 
and his own 

On a rush day he can wait 
on three or four customers 
at once. 


You ar 


that every suit 


helped by the fact 
ind overcoat is 
You can 
sortment freely 


hung in plain view, 
lank on 


almost wait « 


er the a 


n yoursell, 


Identify the Progressive, 
Thrifty Clothier by 
His New Way 
Crystal Wardrobes 


| y' IES your clothier go in 
for the real thing or the 
init goods, in fix 


tien in 


tures, in progressive methods ? 
Thousands of consumers are 
iskingusforthelocationinthei 


vicinity of a New Way store. 





We find sometimes that a dealer has tried to 


side-step the issue by putting in makeshift 


fixtures 
Dark wall-cabinets with pullout rods—or some 
device that claims to be the same or as good as 


New Way Wardrobes, but lacks 


distinctive features and advantages. 


which their 


The best clothiers—those who are selling the 
naturally looking for the 
their 


best merchandise— are 
best 
displaying them. 

They 


for a cheap way out of the problem 


methods of caring for goods and 


are not begging the question or looking 


Who Stands Back of the New Way 
Clothier—and How? 


N' NV let us see who is back of the New Way 
4 Crystal Wardrobe. 


The New Way people are the largest show case 


and store equipment firm in the world 
They have supplied the equipment for hun- 
dreds of leading clothing stores in every part ol 


the country 

For years they have been studying and solving 
the store kee pe r’s probk ms ol handling his stock. 

Chey have instituted practically every improve- 
ment in fixtures of all kinds for every line of 
trade and type ol store. 

hey are the people who introduced the sani- 
tary cases for the display of candy and other 
merchandise, keeping the goods free from con- 


tamination after they reach the store—a step 








next in importance to the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act itself 
The New Way 


with the public. 


people have always worked 


That is the secret of their success. 


And it is this widespread national influenc: 
that makes them such a big support to the dealer 
who adopts New Way fixtures and methods in 
handling his clothing stock. 

Keep your eye on the clothing store that puts 
in the New Way Crystal Wardrobes. 

Watch it grow. 

Back of it is the co-operation of the New Way 
Wardrobe peopl notifying all the prog 
folks of the town that New Way methods have 


giving the name of the New Way 


ressive 
come to stay 
clothier and telling what he means to the man 


who wants the newer and better sort of clothes. 


Who is the New Way Clothier 


in Your Town? 


W! CAN send you the names of a thousand 
or more New Way clothiers not far from 
you. Probably some of them are in your home 
town 

If you have 
New Way it will be 


Eve ry 


never seen clothing kept in the 


a revelation to you 


suit and overcoat draped on its individ 
: 
i 


ual hanger—in plain view, behind glass, safe from 


dust, damp and careless handling. 


goods with all its 


its ‘““kick’’ int 


Fresh stock this season's 


graceful lines; its style, act. 











Grand Rapids Show Case Company 


The Largest Show Case and Store Equipment Plant in the World 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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an advice from Max Merech, our designer. 
It’s a funny thing about that feller, Mr. 
Gans-—with garments he is right up to the 
minute, aber mit furniture nothing suits 
him unless it would be anyhow a hundred 
years old.” 

“So you are buying some antique furni- 
ture for your flat!” B. Gans commented, 
and Elkan nodded. 

“We made a start anyhow,” he said. 
“We bought a couple Jacobson chairs 
two hundred and fifty years old already.” 

“Good!” B. Gans exclaimed. “I want 
to tell you, Elkan, you couldn’t go far 
wrong if you would buy any piece of furni- 
ture over a hundred years old. They didn’t 
know how to make things ugly in them 
days--and Jacobean chairs especially. I 
am furnishing my whole dining room in 
that period and my library in Old French. 
It cost money, Elkan, but it’s worth it.” 

Elkan nodded and steered the conversa- 
tion into safer channels; so that by the 
time Miss Scheindler had brought in the 
letter they were discussing familiar business 
topics. 

“‘Also,” Gans said as he appended his 
neat signature to the letter, “I wish you 
and Dishkes luck, Elkan; and keep up the 
good work about the antique furniture. 
Even when you would get stuck with a re- 
production instead of a genuine piece once 
in a while, if it looks just as good as the 
original and no one tells you differently, 
understand me, you feel just as happy.” 

Thus encouraged, Elkan went home that 
evening full of a determination to acquire all 
the antique furniture his apartment would 
hold; and he and Yetta sat up until past 
midnight conning the pages of a heavy vol- 
ume on the subject, which Yetta had pro- 
cured from the neighboring public library. 
Accordingly Elkan rose late the following 
morning; and it was almost nine o’clock 
before he reached his office and observed 
on the very top of his morning mail a 
slip of paper containing a message in the 
handwriting of Sam, the office boy. 

“A man called about Jacobowitz,” it 


read, and Elkan immediately rang his 
deskbell. 
“What Jacobowitz is this?” he de- 


manded as Sam entered, and the office 
boy shrugged. 

**IT should know!” he said. 

“What d’ye mean you should know?” 
Elkan cried. “Ain’t I always told it you 
you should write down always the name 
when people call?” 

“Ain't Jacobowitz a name?” Sam re- 
plied. ‘Furthermore, you couldn’t expect 
me I should get the family history from 
everybody which is coming in the place, 
Mr. Lubliner—especially when the feller 
says he would come back.” 

““Why didn’t you tell me he is coming 
back?” Elkan asked, and again Sam 
shrugged. 

“‘When the feller is coming back, Mr. 
Lubliner,” he said, “it don’t make no dif- 
ference if I tell you oder not. He would 
come back anyhow.” 

Having thus disposed of the matter to 
his entire satisfaction, Sam withdrew and 
banged the door triumphantly behind him, 
while Elkan fell to examining his mail. He 
had hardly cut the first envelope, however, 
when his door opened to admit Dishkes. 

“Nu, Dishkes!”’ Elkan said. ‘“‘ You are 
pretty early, ain’t it?” 

Dishkes nodded. 

“I’m a Schlemiel, Mr. Lubliner,” he said, 
“‘and that’s all there is to it. Yesterday I 
went to work and lost my wife’s picture.” 

Elkan slapped his thigh with his hand. 

“Well, ain't Ia peach!” he said. “I am 
getting so mixed up with these here antics 
I completely forgot to tell Yetta anything 
about it. I didn’t even show it to her, 
Dishkes; so you must leave me have it for 
a day longer, Dishkes.” 

As he spoke he drew the cabinet photo- 
graph from his breastpocket and handed it 
to Dishkes, who gazed earnestly at it for 
a minute. Then, resting his elbows on his 
knees, he buried his face in his hands and 
burst into a fit of hysterical sobbing, whereat 
Elkan jumped from his seat and passed 
hurriedly out of the room. As he walked 
toward the showroom the strains of a 
popular song came from behind a rack. 

“Sam,” he bellowed, “‘who asks you 
you should whistle round here?” 
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Al TALE OF TWO JACOBEAN 
CHAIRS 


(Continued from Paye 15) 


The whistling ceased and Sam emerged 
from his hiding-place with a feather brush. 
“T could whistle without being asked,” 
Sam replied; “‘and furthermore, Mr. Lub- 
liner, when I am dusting the samples | 


must giot to whistle; otherwise the dust gets | 


in my lungs, which I value my lungs the 
same like you do, Mr. Lubliner, even if 
I would be here only a boy working on 
stock !!’ 

With this decisive rejoinder he resumed 


dusting the samples while Elkan returned | 


to his office, where he found that Dishkes 
had regained his composure. 


Vv 
ESPITE the fact that all of Dishkes’ 


creditors save one had signed an ex 
tension agreement, the meeting in Polat 
kin, Stheikowitz & Company's showroom 
was well attended; and when Leon Sammet 
came in, at quarter past eleven, the assem 
blage had already elected Charles Finkman, 
of Maijsener & Finkman, as chairman. He 
had just taken his seat in Philip Scheiko 
witz’ new revolving chair and was in the 
act of ‘noisily clearing his throat in lieu of 
pounding the table with a gavel. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, ** , I want to 
thank, you for the signal honor you 
doing ‘ne in appointing me your chairma 
For sixteen years now my labors in the 


first 


are 


Independent Order Mattai Aaron ain't 
unknown to most of you here. Ten years 
ago, at the national convention held in 


Sarahcuse, gentlemen, I was unanimously 
elected| by the delegates from sixty lodges 
to be your National Grand Master; 
and es 

At this juncture Leon 
ponderously to his feet. 

“Say, Finkman!” retorted Sammet. 
“What has all this Stuss about the I. O. 
M. A. 'got to do mit Dishkes here?”’ 

Again Finkman cleared his throat, and 
this time he produced a note of challenge 
that caused the members of the I. O. M. A. 
there present to lean forward in their seats. 
They ‘expected a crushing rejoinder and 
they were not disappointed. 

“What is the motto of the I 
Sammet?” Finkman thundered. ‘“*‘ Justice, 
Fraternity and Charity!’ And I say to you 
now that, as chairman of this meeting, as 
well as Past National Grand Master of 
that noble order to which you and I| both 
belong, verstehst du, I will see that justice 
be done, fraternity be encouraged and char- 
ity dispensed on each and every occasion 

“* Now, my brothers, here is a fellow mem- 
ber of our organization in distress, y’under- 
stand; and I ask you one and all this 
question ’’—he raised his voice to a pitch 
that made the filaments tremble in the elec- 
tric-light bulbs—‘* Who,” he roared, ** Who 
will come to his assistance?” 

He paused dramatically just 
the office boy, stuck his head in the shov 
room (loorway and rent the silence with his 
high, piping voice. 

“Mr. Lubliner,” he said, 
here about Jacobowitz.” 

Elkan flapped his hand wildly, but it 
was two late to prevent the entrance of no 
less a person than Jacob Paul-—the 
noisseur of antiques and fine arts. 

“Hello, Finkman!’’ he said; “what's the 
trouble here?” 

Elkan started from his seat to interrupt 
his visitor, but 


Sammet rose 


,O. M. A. 


as Sam, 
“the 


man 18 


con 


there was something in 


Finkman’s manner that made him sit 
down ‘again. 
“Why, how d » you do, Mr. Paul?” Fink- 


man exclaimed; and the clarion note had 
deserted his voice, leaving only a slight 
hoars¢ness to mark its passing. ‘What 
brings you here?” 

““T might ask the same of you, Finkman,” 
Jacob Paul replied; and as his keen eyes 
scanned the assembled company they rested 
for a minute on Leon Sammet, who forth- 
with hegan to perspire. 

“The fact Finkman began, “this 
here is a meeting creditors of Louis 
Dishkes, of the Villy dee Paris Store on 
Amsterdam Avenue.” 

Pail turned to Louis Dishkes, proprietor 
of the Ville de Paris Store, who sat at the 
side of the room behind Scheikowitz’ desk 
in an improvised prisoner’s dock. 

“What’s the matter, Dishkes?” Paul 
asked. “‘Couldn’t you make it goup there?”’ 

Dishkes shrugged hopelessly. 
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ARROW SHIRTS 


| ARATHON—an ideal summer shirt. 


iN 


which any white collar may be worn. 


Has a soft 


collar which may be turned in, exposing a band on 


Gives you a soft 


collar and soft shirt for hot days in town or outing, ora 


soft shirt with a laundered collar for more formal wear. 
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‘The pride that breaks’’ 

has prompted many a man 
| > to buy a heavy, expensive 
| car—when a light, strong 
| Ford would have served | 
| his purpose infinitely | 
i] better. But to-day, he 
| who drives a Ford finds | 
himself in the company i 
of the elect. | 
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nearest representative—from Ford Motor Com- 

pany, Detroit. 
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New Haven Normal Schoo! of Gymnastics 


507 York St. New Haven, Connecticut 


Emerson College of Oratory 


v7 Educational, medicinal, recreative gymnas Largest S 1 of Oratory, Literature and Peda 
na for teaching physical training and playground 7 gogy in Ameria. Summer Ses Wnd vear 

Dormitories, boathouse and athletic field. Summer opens Sept. 24th Address H ARRKY EYMOUR 
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EVENING POST 


“Next month, when them h-« “ound 
the corner is rented,” he said, ‘ ddoa 
good business there.” 

“You ought to,” Paul agreed. “You 


ain’t got no competitors, so far as I could 
see,” 

“That's what we all think!” Elkan 
broke in—‘‘that is to say, all of us except 
Mr. Sammet; and he ain’t willing to wait 
for his money.” 

Leon Sammet moved uneasily in his chair 
as Jacob Paul faced about in his direction. 

“Why ain’t you willing to wait, Sam- 
met?”’ he asked; and Leon mopped his face 
with his handkerchief 


“Well, it’s like this, Mr. Paul ” he 
began, but the connoisseur of antiques 
raised his hand. 

“One moment, Sammet,” he said. “‘ You 


know as well as anybody else, and better 
even, that a millionaire concern like the 
Hamsuckett Mills must got to wait once 
in a while.” He paused significantly. “If 
we didn’t,” he continued, “there’s plenty 
of solvent concerns would be forced to the 


wall-—-ain’t it? Furthermore, if the Ham- 
suckett Mills did business the way you 
want to, Sammet, I wouldn’t keep my job 


as credit man and treasurer very long.” 
Sammet nodded weakly and plied his 
handkerchief with more vigor, while Elkan 


sat and stared at his acquaintance of 
Sunday night in unfeigned astonishme nt. 
wa hen what is the use of talking, Sam- 


met?” Paul said. “So long as you are the 
only one standing out, why don’t you make 
an end of it? How long an extension does 
Dishkes want?” 

‘Two months,” Finkman answered. 

“And where is the agreernent you fellows 
all signed?”’ Paul continued. 

Elkan took a paper from the desk in 
front of Dishkes and passed it to Paul, 
who drew from his waistcoat pocket an opu- 
lent gold-mounted fountain pen. Then he 
walked over to Leon Sammet and handed 
him the pen and the agreement. 

“*Schreib, Sammet,” he said, “and don’t 
make no more fuss about it.” 

A moment later Sammet 
shaky signature to the agreement 
returned it, with the pen, to Paul 

A quarter of an hour later Jacob Paul sat 
in Elkan’s office and smoked one of Polat- 
kin, Scheikowitz & Company’s best cigars. 

“Now I put it up to you, Lubliner,” he 
said: “them Jacobean chairs are pretty 
high at fifty dollars, but I want ‘em, and 
I’m willing to give you sixty for ’em. 


and 


Elkan smiled and made a wide gesture 
with both hands. 
““My dear Mr. Paul,” he said, “after 


what you done today for Dishkes I'll make 
you a present of ’em—free for nothing.” 
**No, you won't do no such thing,” Paul 
declared; “because I’m going to sell ’em 
again and at a profit, as I may as well 
tell you.” 
“My worries what you are going to do 


with “em!” Elkan declared. “But one 
thing I ain’t going to do, Mr. Paul—I ain't 
going to make no profit on you; so, go 


ahead and take the chairs at what I paid 
for °em—and that’s the best I could do 
for you.” 

It required no further persuasion for 
Jacob Paul to draw a fifty-dollar check to 
Elkan’s order; and he rose to leave 
Elkan pressed his hand warmly. 

“Come up and see me, Mr. Paul, when 
we get through refurnishing,” he said. 
“T promise you you would see a flat fur- 
nished to your taste—no crayon portraits 
nor nothing.” 


as 


vi 
T WAS late in the afternoon when 
Elkan’s office door opened to admit 


Sam, the office boy. 
‘Mr. Lubliner,” he said, “another feller 
is here about this here— now— Jacobowitz.” 

Elkan glanced through the half-open door 
and recognized the figure of Ringentaub, 
the antiquarian. 

‘Tell him to come in,” he said; and a 
moment later Ringentaub was wringing 
Elkan’s hand and babbling his gratitude 
for his brother-in-law’s deliverance from 
bankruptcy. 


“God will bless you for it, Mr. Lubliner,” 


he said; “and I am ashamed of myself | 
when I think of it. am a dawg, Mr. 
Lubliner—and that’s all there is to it.” 


Here he drew a greasy wallet from his 


breastpocket and extracted three ten-dollar 


‘Take ’em, Mr. a 
“and forgive me.” 
He pressed the bills into Elkan’s hand. 
“What's this?” Elkan demanded. 


Lubliner,” he said, 


appended a 
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| “Should I tell Paul 


point, 


| if they ain’t gen-wine 


| chairs, 


THE SATURDAY 


“That's the change from your fifty dol- 
lars,"’ Ringentaub replied; “because, so 
help me, Mr. Lubliner, there is first-class 
material in them chairs, and the feller 
that: makes ’em for me is a high-grade 
cabinetmaker. Then you got to reckon it 
stancis me in a couple of dollars also to get 
’em fixed up antique, y’understand; so, if 


you get them chairs for twenty dollars you | 


are huying a bargain, Mr. Lubliner.” 
Why, what d’ye mean?” 
‘Ain't 
chaits?” 
“Not by a whole lot they ain't,” 
genty.ub declared fervently. 
“But Mr. Paul thinks they are!” 
exclaimed. 
“Sure, I know,” 
“‘and that shows what a lot a collector knows 
abou! such things. Paul is a credit man for 


them chairs gen-wine Jacobean 


Elkan 


the Hamsuckett Mills, Mr. Lubliner; but 
he collects old furniture on the side.” 
For a moment Elkan gazed open- 


mouthed at the antiquarian and a great 
light began to break in on him. 

“Sp-o-o!” he cried. ‘That's what you 
mean by a collector!” 

Ringentaub nodded. 

“And furthermore, Mr. Lubliner, when 
collectors knows more about antiques as 
dealers does, Mr. Lubliner,”’ he said with 
his hand on the doorknob, “I'll go into the 
woolen piece-goods business too—which 
you could take it from me, Mr. Lubliner, 


it woluldn’t be soon, by a hundred years 
even. . 

When Elkan emerged from the One- 
Hundred-and-Sixteenth Street station of 


the subway that evening a familiar voice 
haileci him from the rear. 

Elkan!” cried B. Gans, for it was 
none othe xr than he. “You made out fine 


at the meeting this morning—ain’t it?” 

“Who told you?” Elkan asked as he 
linked arms with the high-grade manu- 
facturer. 

“Never mind who told me,” B. Gans said 
jokingly; ‘but all I could say is you made 
a trernendous hit with Jacob Paul, Elkan 
and if that ain’t no compliment, under- 
stand me, I don’t know what is. Why, 
there ain't a better judge of men oder an- 
tique furniture in this here city than Paul, 
Elkan. He's an A Number One credit man, 
too, aind I bet yer he gets a big salary from 
them |Hamsuckett Mills peeple, which the 
least his income could be—considering 
what he picks up selling antiques — is fifteen 
thousand a year.” 

Joes Paul sell all 
collects?” Elkan asked. 

** Does he?”’ B. Gans rejoined. “ Well, I 
should say he does! Myself I bought from 
him in the past two weeks half a dozen 
understand me-—- four last week and 
two today— which I am paying him five 
hundred dollars for the lot. They're worth 
it, tog, Elkan. I never seen finer examples 
of the period.” 

“But are you sure they're gen-wine?” 
Elkan asked as they reached the entrance 
to his apartment house. 

‘Paul says they are,’’ B. Gans answered, 
slapping Elkan’s shoulder in farewell; 
“and if he’s mistaken, Elkan, then I’m 
— nt that I should be.” 

I'w hours later, however, after Elkan 
had recounted to Yetta all the incidents of 
Dishkes’ meeting and the resulting sale of 
the chairs, his conscience smote him. 

“What d’ye think, Yetta?” he 
and Gans the 
ain't gen-wine, oder not?” 

For more than ten minutes Yetta wrin- 
kled her forehead over this knotty ethical 
then she delivered her opinion. 
*Mr. G: ans tells you he is just as happy 
ain’t it? 


the antiques he 


asked. 
chairs 


* she said. 
E Ik in nodde d. 
“And Mr. Paul acted honest, because he 
didn’t; know they wasn’t gen-wine neither, 
ain't it?”’ she continued. 


Again Elkan nodded. 


*‘Then,” Yetta declared, “if you are 
taking it so particular as all that, Elkan, 
there’s only one thing for you to do—give 


me the thirty dollars! 
“Ts that so!”’ Elkan exclaimed ironically. 
“And what will you do with the money?” 
“The only thing I can do with it, 
Schlemiel,”” she said. ‘‘Ten dollars I will 
give Louis Dishkes he should take a trip 
up to the country over Sunday nd visit 
his wife 
“And what will we 
twenty?” Elkan asked. 
We'll send a present with him to Mrs. 
Dishkes,”” Yetta concluded with a smile, 
“and it wouldn’t be no antics neither!” 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


Too Good to be True 


CERTAIN steamship line of conserva- 

tive tendencies decided to hire a press 
agent. The choice was a New York news- 
paper man of varied experience and wide 
acquaintance. His new employer, the 
head of the line, was a German and a 
serious-minded man. 

During one of their official conversations 
the manager said he didn’t think the boats 
were getting enough publicity in the papers 
over the country. The new press agent 
decided in his own mind that he would try 
to remedy that. 

Inside of a week he had his opening. 
Something unusual and newsy happened 
aboard one of the ships, and he got busy. 
He asked the Associated Press, the United 
Press, the Laffan Bureau, the Hearst news 
service and all the lesser news-gathering 
and news-distributing agencies to send out 
stories of the happening over their wires to 
all their subscribers everywhere. He said 
it ror be a special favor to him, and they 
all did i 


Then ‘the new man called up the offices 


of the concerns handling plate matter for 
small country dailies and weeklies, and they 
also obliged by spreading the news broad- 
cast in four languages— English, Swedish, 
Italian and German. After which the press 
in the name of the company, sub- 
scribed for the service of several of the 
press-clipping bureaus and sat down to 
wait for results. 

He didn’t have to wait long. The next 
day clippings began to trickle in by mail, 
and by the day after the stream had grown 
to a torrent and the clippings were being 
delivered by express in large crates and 
bags. 

They came for three weeks, until the 
number of clippings, each from a different 
paper but each telling of the same thing, 
had mounted far up into the thousands. 

Then the bills from the clipping bureaus 
arrived. They mounted up also. The new 
press agent came in to his office one morn- 
ing and found the general manager of the 
steamship line contemplating the sum 
total with a look of ghastly and stunned 
surprise upon his face. Somewhat worried 
by the extent of his own success, he asked 
if anything was wrong. 

“No,” said the general manager slowly. 
“We have no gomblaint. But dell me, 
Mister Blank, can it be zat zere are zat 
many bapers?” 


A False Alarm 


VER the telephone a worried voice 
addressed the proprietor of a small 


| . - 
hardware store in a West Kentucky town. 
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“Say,” the speaker began, “I come in 
your place today and bought one of them 
dollar alarm clocks, and you set her for me 
to go off at five o’clock in the mornin’. 
D’ye remember?” 


“Yes,” said the hardware man, “I 
remember.” 
“Well,” went on the other, “I’ve jest 


found out that I don’t have to git up at five 
o’clock in the mornin’.’’ 

“Glad to hear it,” said the hardware 
man; “but what do you want me to do 
about it?” 

“T want you,” said the customer, 
tell me how to unalarm this clock.” 


“to 


Pardonable Curiosity 
|ty~ HULL, the champion storyteller of 


Savannah, had occasion lately to take 
a business trip into interior Georgia. He 
took his golf clubs with him, intending to 
stop off upon his way back for a match on 
the famous links at Augusta. 

He dropped off the train at his business 
destination—a small town on a branch 
road—and carrying his luggage climbed into 
an ancient hack and bade the driver, who 
was an old negro man, take him to the local 
hotel. 

The darky eyed the queer-looking leather 
bag that his passenger carried with the 
peculiar-looking sticks in it. His curiosity 
got the best of him finally. 

“Boss,” he began, “please, suh, 
me—but mout I ax you a question? 

‘Go ahead and ask,” said Mr. Hull. 

“Whut kind of a lodge is you institu- 


a 


tin’? 


scuse 


” 
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MISS 318 AND MR. 37 


(Continued from Piuge 5 


“Rich folks, Constunss, are savinger than 
the poor—that’s why they’re rich. Youand 
me are lavish at times; but the rich know 
what their money’s woith and go after it.” 

Straight to the counter of Lisette came 
the aristocrats. Lisette, the haughty and 
the cynic, was so impressed by this contact 
with the American peerage that her voice 
and her hands trembled. It was like being 
presented at court, and Lisette listened 
quiveringly for what manner of talk these 
people should use. 

Lisette cared little who discovered which 
Pole or overturned some ancient despot- 
ism; but she must know who wore what 
when, or was reported to be engaged to 
whom-—-the prominent social leader of 
where! As for the chronicles of those who 
did not belong in this illustrious social order 
she would say: 

“‘Gawd knows I get enough of the simple 
life without readin’ about it!” 

News to her was news of the busy rich, 
and she had an astonishing knowledge of 
their reported whereabouts and of their 
published portraits. The Lancaster Ver- 
dens were among her favorite heroines, and 
she recognized them from afar at the first 
glance. From the society novels she de- 
voured she had gained a distinct impression 
that the upper classes employ a formality 
and precision of speech of the type that 
made Dr. Samuel Johnson infamous. She 
prepared to show the Verdens that they 
were not the only swell speech artists—that 
there were others. 

To her stupefaction the Verdens proved 
to be simple, kindly and utterly lacking in 
that effete languor which, according to all 
published authorities, is the unfailing char- 
acteristic of the pampered scions of luxury. 

As Lisette gradually learned, Miss Pris- 
cilla Verden’s maid, Lucienne, was going 
to be married to the second man— whatever 
that might be—and mother and daugh- 
ter Verden were making a lark out of en- 
hancing the bride’s trousseau. They called 
the maid something like ‘‘Lees-yen,” on 
which Lisette chose an opportunity to 
comment to Constance: 

“Sounds like Chinese money to me. 
what’s that second man idea?” 

Constance had an opinion and whispered 
it down: 

“They call the bridegroom’s gempman 
friend the best man; so that would make the 
bridegroom the second man, wouldn’t it?” 

““Maybe it would,” said Lisette dubi- 
ously, and turned to watch the Verdens 
rummaging the silken stack with hands 
whose gloves bulged over rings of evident 
massiveness. The two women were less 
like the traditional rich than like children 
happening on a pirate’s cave. 

** Mother dear, would you look at this?” 
Priscilla cried, haling from the depths of 
noisy color one petticoat of exquisite beauty. 

Lisette glanced up at Constance, nodded 
her head and murmured: “She knows 
what’s what, and she’s went right to it. 
Out of all them toikey-trots she’s dug the 
bunny-hug.” 

“It’s really good, you know. 
you call this material, please?” 
turned to Lisette apologetically. 
jumped at the unexpected appeal: 

“Chiffon taffeta, m’am.” And she had 
hardly strength enough to add: “‘ You see 
it’s got the side-pleated flounce and the 
goidle top of Joisey silk.” 

“So it has! You see, Mother dear? It’s 
really awfully good—isn't it? And the 
color —it’s a sort of —well, it’s on the purple 
and yet it isn’t quite—is it?” 

“It’s what we call wistaria 
Yes’m.” 

“Well, Llike it so much I'm going to wear 
it myself. And look at the price, Mother 
dear—only six-ninety-five! And that cat 
of a dressmaker charged me eighteen dol- 
lars apiece for things I wouldn’t wear to a 
dog fight!” 

The mother bent down with skillfully 
appraising fingers. 

“Tt’s astonishing! 
do it?” 

“They’ve probably got a silent partner 
that steals ‘em—eh?" The younger 
woman turned to Lisette with a smile so 
infectious that Lisette’s eyes twinkled with 
a certain comradery. 

Mother dear shook her handsome old 
head, however, and sighed: 

“I’m afraid, Priss, they’re made by poor 
women who work their fingers to the bone 
day and night for a pittance!” 


And 


What do 
Priscilla 
Lisette 


poiple. 


How do they ever 


“That’s so. You remember that pitiful 
old Mrs What’s-her-name we found going 
blind | and starving, but always sewing 
in that back tenement? Whew! I can 
remernber the climb yet!’ 

“Yes, it’s work like that that makes 
bargains like these!” 

Priscilla let the glistening fabric drop as 
if she could feel in it the ache of weary 
fingers. 

“‘Ttialmost seems a crime to buy them 
doesn't it?—and encourage such cruel 
prices!” 

The mother shook her head: 

“Stil, if nobody buys them, the poor 
souls won't get anything at all!” 

“That's so.” 

For a long moment the two women pon- 
dered this ancient riddle in political econ- 
omy, ‘while Lisette, who knew so much of 
poverty from the inside, stared at them 
with «4 sort of fascinated affection. She 
who had feared nobody else, was cowed 
by the every-day decency and unaffected 
naturdlness of these two visitors from 
another planet. 

The two women, however, were so well 
usea fo realizing how many deserts of 
pauperdom there were to which their wealth 
was only a spoonful of water that they soon 
dismissed the oppressive vision they could 
not hope to relieve. They were human after 
all; and, sad as the world might be, silk 
was silk, and color color. They sought 
relaxation in the glorious tonic of extrava- 
gance. They bought petticoats enough to 
have smothered their Lucienne. 

They were patient and shrewd. They 
could tell shoddy from true; and “‘ Please!”’ 
was always the courier to their demands as 
“Thank you!” was their after-rider. 

Lisette felt so much at her ease that she 
began to call them Mrs. Voiden and Miss 
Voideri, which caused them to exchange 
shy glances of surprise. 

“How do you happen to know our 
names?” Mother dear asked a trifle sheep- 
ishly. 

Lisette was going to allude to their pic 
tures in the papers; but, before doing so, 
she thought to use also a little tact, and 
she said: 

‘Oh, everybody has hoid of the Voidens’ 
charitable woiks.” 

Both women actually blushed at tl 
and Mother dear’s spectacles misted as she 
gasped: 

“Woll! That's very sweet of you!” 

After all, fame is fame; and this violet 
flung upward to them from below wa 
startlingly comfortable. They bought mors 

They bought for other servants and for 
themselves with democratic rivalry, 
Lisetté was none the less won to them by 
the fart that their large purchase meant 
a large increase in her commissions. 

When they had finished their busine 
the elder woman said to Lisette: 

“Thank you so much, my dear. And 
now if you could tell us where to find the 
furniture department = 

‘“*Foiniture is on the eight’ floor. You'd 
best take the elevator. Go to the thoid 
counter, then toin to the right, and go past 
the misses’ lonjery; toin to the left, and — 1 
guess | better show you.” 

“Na; don't trouble, 
find it. Good morning!’ 

Both women nodded, smiled and wan- 
dered down the aisle, pausing and 
ing every which way—two youngsters 
a fairy woods. Lisette’s gaze followed 
them like a benediction. Then she drooped 
against the shelves and cast her eyes up at 
Constance. 

“Whataya know about that, Constunss 
I've stood snobbery ard impoitenence 
and bossin’ round from truckdrivers’ wiv« 
that done their own wash—and I hadda 
live to be treated like a human bein’ for the 
foist time by the very cream-dee-lah-cream 
off the top of the highest society! Can you 
beat it?” 


and 


my dear. We 


star 


Vv 
TMHE next while of toil Lisette spent in 

a haze, reconstructing her social cate- 
gories. She was in an unusually amiable 
frame of mind, but three or four women 
who were exacting and dictatorial were 
brought up with the sharp turn of a whip- 
snapper. One of them proclaimed her 
intention of reporting Lisette to a floor 
manager. Lisette only laughed. 

A little later Constance, bending over to 
hand Lisette a parcel, found her in a trance, 
motionless and staring. 


| 


Constance, who | 
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VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning in the United States 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AT THE LOWEST EXPENSE 


The Institution was organized with the idea of giving to every person, 
whether rich or poor, a chance to obtain a thorough, practical education at 
an expense within his reach. That it is performing this mission is indicated 


by the numbers who avail themselves of the advantages offered. 











VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was established in 1873 with 3 Depart- 
Now 
there are 26 Departments, 195 Instructors and an annual enrollment last year 
(1911) of 5625 different students. 


ments, 4 Instructors and an annual enrollment of 210 Different Students. 


The reason for this growth is in the fact that this institution constantly increases its 
facilities, strengthe ns its courses of study and offers additional advantages without 
making the expense to the student any greater. The University is well equipped with 
buildings, library, laboratories and apparatus for giving instruction in the following 


DEPARTMENTS: —Preparatory, 
Teachers’, Kindergarten, Primary, Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy, Manual Training, 
Scientific, Biology, Civil Engineering, 
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235 Students 
Worked as Waiters 


The annual report of one of the big Eastern uni- 
versities states that 235 students paid their college 
xpenses during the last college year by working as 


waiters. About 400 served as clerks and 383 as ticket 


sellers. ‘The work was tedious, uninteresting, and 


robbed these young people of time which should have 
been used for rest and recreation, and left them un- 


fit for progressive business activity after graduation. 


URING the same period 
over 300 students from 
other universities developed 
initiative and moral force and 
at the same time provided 
the funds to complete their 
courses through our Educa- 
tional Division. By the Curtis 
plan the money was earned 
quickly and the work was not 
only helpful and invigorating 
but involved splendid busi- 
ness experience. 
Any young man or woman plan- 
ning to finish his or her education at 
any of the universities, business col- 
leges, technical schools or musical 
conservatories 1n the country can 
do so through a Curtis scholarship. 


Your plans and ambitions, what- 
ever they may be, will be of inter- 


est to us. Write and let us tell 
you something about the plan. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 




















EVENING POST 


supposed that Lisette was still basking in | 


the afterglow of the Verden visit, had to 
prod her awake. Lisette passed the bundle 
into the waiting palm with the absentness of 
a sleepwalker, and it was almost drowsily 
that she faltered: 

“Oh say, Constunss 

“Look who’s where? 

“Do you lamp that lad in blue? 

* Yes. 

“Tt’s him!” 

“Not your fireman?” 

“Well, I don’t know as he’s mine. 
still got the city’s number on him; 
yet well - 
but 

“Oh, “Lisette, he’s followed you here! 
I told you he would.” 

Lisette nodded graciously and mused 
aloud: 

“Maybe I ain't dead yet after all! I 
thought I was; but so long as a goil can 
loor a man into a den of wild animals like 
this—and a fireman of all men!—well, she 
hadn't oughta despair.” 

** Ain’t you excited?” 

“Excited? I got enough firewoiks in my 
heart to make the Fourth of July look like 
this store on a Sunday night.” 

Lisette was not used to conquests. Two 
years ago there had been a floorwalker in 


-look who’s here!” 


9” 


He’s 
and 
I hate to talk about myself; 


her life whose devotion she had apparently | 


earned rather than captured; but he had 
deserted her for a younger and prettier 
newcomer. 

Constance, like a Sister Anne in a tower, 
watched the fireman come withequal amaze- 
ment and almost equal rapture. He came 
sidling, halting and gawky—but he came! 
And he was a fireman! 

“Oh, Constunss, ain’t he gorgerous!”’ 
Lisette suspired, “Look at um walk! Take 
it from me, the Apollo Bellavue ain’t got 
nothin’ on him!” 

There was ample time for Lisette to gain 
some control over herself, though her heart 
was dancing syncopated music in her bosom. 
She eyed Number 37 gloatingly through 
half-shut lids, and her smile was superior. 
He had been afraid of all these women and 
of his mission, but he was more afraid of her. 

“Was you wishing to poichase some- 
thing?” she murmured, and coughed to 
smuggle the hitch through her voice. 

" er—why—why, hello kiddo!’ 
He trie d to mimic surprise, 
bad an actor as could be. 
idiotically as he added: 
you work!” 

‘This is where,” 


Yes, I 
but he was as 

He grinned 
“So this is where 


Lisette said. 


“So you're sellin’ things like these.” 
He picked up a petticoat as if it were 
a live ember and mumbled: ‘What are 


these — parasol covers?” 

“Those are petticoats,” 

“Oh!” 

She waited a while; then she stilettoed 
him with a merciless question: 

“Was you wishing to buy one?” 
Yes.” 

This was an astonishing counter-thrust. 
It was she that stammered now with a poor 
attempt at sarcasm: 

I didn’t know firemen wore 'em!” 

He met her stiletto with a saber: 


Lisette answered. 


‘But a fireman could buy one for a lady 


friend —couldn’t he?” 

“Tt’s a free country,”’ she mumbled, and 
collapsed with an abrupt sinking of the 
heart. 

She was so unused to being belovered 
that she was easily thrown into a panic of 
fear. She rebuked herself for being con- 
ceited enough to imagine that one mere 
meeting with her could have entranced 
this hero into tracking her down. She was 
suddenly convinced that he had come 
to buy one of these gewgaws for another 
woman. It was merely a_ coincidence 
that she happened to be at this counter. 
She felt that she had no right to be jealous 
of this casual acquaintance—but she was 
jealous — nauseated with jealousy! 


vi 


HE romantic castle of soaring turrets 

that Lisette’s fancy had flung into the 
air with instant architecture returned 
crumbling and ruining down upon her 
defenseless head. She had gripped the 
counter before lest her rapture engulf her. 
She gripped it again to hold her up among 
the raining débris of her hopes. She had 
only her haughty bravery to support her 
loosened knees. 

“How much would one of these things 
set me back?” the fireman demanded, 
clutching up a big fistful of crépe-de-chine. 

“The price is marked in plain figgers,”’ 


| said Lisette, and turned to a fat woman 
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with extraordinary suavity: “Was you 
lookin’ for any shade in particular, m’am? 
These change sable taffetas is being much 
wore nowadays.” 
“Are they?” said the fireman, and rav- 
aged the array ofa peau- -de-cygne atrocity. 
“Is this one of ’em?’ 
‘That is not one of 
over her left shoulder; 


‘em,”’ said Lisette 
“that’s a ‘pode- 


seen. She reverted to the fat woman: 
“Or you might prefer one of these messa- 
lines. I’ve just sold some of these to 


Mrs. Lancaster Voiden.”’ 

“You did!” the woman exclaimed. 

“You did!” the fireman echoed. 

“What other shades you got in these?” 
said the woman, and the fireman leaned 
close or to learn. 

‘Them comes in Copenhagens, Bogoti is, 
nicotines, helios, ciels, taupes—here’s a 
nice apricot. Miss Priscilla Voiden was 
tellin’ me she just loved this wistaria.” 

“Gimme a wistaria,” said the fat woman, 
trying to look as wistarious as possible. 

“Got any more of them wisterriers?”’ 
said the fireman; but Lisette was making 
out a‘sales-slip. She passed the petticoat 
and the slip up to Constance, whose fingers 
thumbed at her task, for she was reveling in 
the fearful joy of a third party to a lover’s 
quarrel. Lisette waited for the return of 
the change and the parcel; and the baffled 
fireman was given time enough to study 
Lisette’s back. Lisette believed in Lines, 
with a capital L, “even if a party hadda 
wear one of them crool corsets to get the 
effeck!” 

When the highly respectable fat woman 
had received her immorally gorgeous petti- 
coat and fled with it Lisette turned to the 
fireman with a look of bland blankness that 
seemed to say: “ Youstill here? I thought 
I had rubbed you off the slate!” 

However, 37 was not to be rubbed off. 
It was a part of his trade to pick up scream- 
ing and scratching women and carry them 
out of danger. He spoke with a quiet 
strength that daunted Lisette again: 

“Do I get waited on, or don’t 1?” 

“‘Soitain’y, sir; what can I do for you?” 
Lisette resorted for defense to trade 
formulas. 

“I was tellin’ you I’m lookin’ 
these things for a lady frien’.” 

“Well, help yourself. The 
marked in 4 

“You said that once, kid« do; but I don’ 
know nothin’ about women’s duds.’ 

“Rully?” 

“What'd you advise me to buy 

“Well, it’s hard to say, not knowin 
ki nd of lady friends you run to.” 

“Forget it, kidk io! This girl’s a nice girl, 
but she’s got a lot of style and she’s all right.” 

“*Maybe she'd like one of these stripes.” 

“Cheese! Would a respectable girl be 


o> 


seen in a barber-shop sign like that? 


for one of 


prices 


9, 


* what 


““She’s not supposed to be seen in it. 
Some very quiet ladies wears some very 
loud underskoits.” 

“They do?” 

“They do. How about this reseda, or 
this jasper?’ 

“Would she like it?” 

“How sh'd I know?” 

“Would you?” 

“Oh, me! I wouldn't be found dead 
In it. 

“Well, say, kiddo, do me a favor and 
pick out the one that you'd like best of all.” 

Lisette felt that this was an unneces- 


arily harsh trick Fate was playing on her, 
but her duty to the shop was paramount. 





She ransacked the stock and drew out 
a filmy complexity. 

“If it was me I’d choose this. It’s a 
straight model. It has ap six-inch slash 
at the side that m . a ‘free walker.’ 
It’s small and clingy, hod! looks like you 
hadn't any on at all—that is, I mean, it 
don’t interfere with the Lines; they’re 
wearin’ those slinky skoits nowadays that 
clings to the figger.” 

“I’ve noticed that,’ the fireman mut- 
tered, and flushed at his own devilishness. 


“Well, I guess they’re as decent as the 
hoopskoits ever was. Take it from me, Mr. 
Fireman, respectability hasn’t got nothin’ 
to do with fashions. If them French dress- 
builders was to decide that ladies was to go 
barefooted and wear bathin’ suits on Fi'th 
Avenyeh this summer, your own mother 
would be ashamed to wear a skoit. And I] 
guess, at that, she’d be dressed as decent 
as her mother was. It ain’t what you got 
on outside that makes voitue—it’s what's 
goin’ on inside. You could put some dames 
in divin’ suits and they’d corrupt the devil- 
fish; and you could put other dames in 
well, 1 bet Priscilla Voiden could give a 
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afternoon tea in the Garden of Eden and 
not—well, say! What color do you think 
your lady friend would prefer?” 

Abruptly Lisette realized that she was 
getting into deep water with this stranger, 
and he was beginning to gasp for air on his 
own account. He sought refuge again in: 

“What color would you want?” 

This powder-blue gets me.” 

“T’ll take that.” 

“What size does your lady friend wear?’ 

“How in—how do I know?” 

“Weil, is she tall or short 
pole ora squash?” 

“*She’s just about your size.” 

His voice and his eyes dropped, and he 
coughed slightly. Lisette had a motto: 
“‘When a party clears their throat when 
they’re talkin’ to you there’s sumpum off the 
level somewhere.” She shot a quick glance 
at the fireman. Surreptition and deceit 
were written all over his florid features. 

Across Lisette’s tormented brow passed 
something strangely soothing, like a cool 
breeze on a hot day. She forced herself to 
look calm, and just waited. Perhaps she 
was wrong after all. She would not trust 
the fates today. 

The fireman raised his gu'lty eyes and 
muttered, with much hemming in the 
throat: 

“What size did you say?” 

“T wear a forty-two len’th.” 

“Wel, wrap up a forty-two and take the 
change out of that.” He passed over an 
impressive bill. 

Lisette made out a sales-slip with shiver- 
ing pencil and rather gasped than asked 

“Take it with you—or have it sent?” 

“Sent.” 

“What name and address?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” 


“You wouldn't tell me. 
) ryt stared at him hard. Then she 
stared at him soft. Then he vanished. 
fog of tears effaced him from her « 
She was making a curious kind of sound 
between an outgoing sob and an ingrowing 
giggle. 
The 
stare. 


stasy 


“rn 


a telegraph 


vir 


yes. 


fireman watched her with anxious 
He saw her struggling with ec- 
and he saw her conquer it. He saw 
her shake her head and scatter the tears 
from the lashes that pierced them. One of 
the tears struck his hand. He put his other 
hand over it with uncouth tenderness. He 
saw the hard, grim look come back on Miss 
318’s brow and lips, though her chin was 
all crumpled with a desire to weep. 

She reached one hand to Constance who 
was wrapping up the powder-blue pett 
coat as jf it were the going-away splendor of 
a bride 

**Pass me that skoit back, Constunss,”’ 
said Lisette, and the dumfounded gir! 
placed it in her hand. Lisette took it and 
laid it on the counter. With her other hand 
she offered the money to the fireman. 

The fireman stared in bewilderment. 

**What’s the matter with the yellow boy 
Ain’t it good?” 

*T suppose so; 
feit expoit.”” 

“What's the matter then?” 

“I’m just as much obliged; 
not accep’ 
gempmen.” 

Number 37’s eyes, mouth and palms fell 
open w\th amazement and awe. Into his 
supine hand she pressed the bill and closed 
his fingers on it. Her hand was so hot it 
seemed to sear him; but, though he winced, 
he shut his fist tight, clamped his jaws and 
screwed his eyelids close. Then he growled: 

“Well, o’ course, if that’s how you feel 
about i al 

He 


though I ain’t a counter 


but I can- 
poissonal gifts from strange 


ike 


rose a cinnamon bear and lun 
bered olf. Constance collapsed; but Lisette 
slowly \untied the parcel, folded back the 
paper and drew forth the powder-blue silk. 


Dark biots appeared on it suddenly —slow 
rain from her aching eyes. 

As she watched, the fickle colors changed 
and rar. Her heart seemed to be beating 
about among the cords of her throat. 

Constance stared at her, stupefied, and 
leaned out from her balcony to whisper: 
““Why, Lisette !— honey !—are you cryin’?” 

Lisette gulped her heart back into place 
and batted the tears from her lashes. 
held up the streaked petticoat to Constance 
and said with her hardest tone: 

*“No, o’ course not. I was tryin’ to see 
if this guaranteed fast color would run. And 
now look at the darned thing!’ 
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FROM HIM THAT HATH 
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shake him till his pants pockets turn inside 
out and then collect from the carpet.” 

“You don’t think that would be too 
harsh?” Sawyer queried. 

“I think that would be lettin’ him down 
easy,” answered the motorman. ‘‘Some 
would tie him up and take off his shoes, and 
then hold lighted matches agin his toes.” 

“*T guess you're right,”’ said Sawyer with 
an air of relief. ‘‘That settles it.” 

At the next block he jumped off and 
four-story office building, 
where he scanned the directory for the 
name he wanted and then took the elevator 
to the top floor. At the end of the corridor 
he opened a door and found himself in a 
gloomy room, where a saturnine office boy 
lounged to the narrow dividing counter 
and asked what was wanted. 

Sawyer selected a card from a pigskin 
case. “Take that in to Mr. Podraisin, 
Johnny, and tell him that the gentleman 
outside craves the honor of a personal and 
private interview at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

The office boy examined the card with 
a languid air. 

“What gentleman?” 

“Mr. Sawyer,” 
is Sawyer. 

“Ouch! 
ing. 

“Will you take that card in, 
asked Sawyer pleasantly. “Right away, 
you understand? Very well, then.” 

He released his grip and the boy hurried 
into the inner office, rubbing his ear as he 
went. He returned almost immediately 
and told Sawyer that Mr. Podraisin would 


he inquired. 

said Alonzo. “My name 
I’m an ear spec ialist.’ 

Leggo!” cried the boy, squirm- 


Johnny? “ 


| see him. 


If the outer room was gloomy the inner 
was still more so. Sawyer at first could 
barely distinguish a figure that sat in a 
spineless huddle behind a large table desk; 
then he made out a tangle of black hair 
and beard framing a sallow face, from which 
a deep bass voice proceeded. 

“Well, sir, what can I do for you? 

et. very simple, Mr. Podraisin,” said 
Alonzo. “Won't take you more than a 
couple of minutes if that’s a checkbook 
see at your elbow. I'll be obliged to you 
if you will pay this bill.” 

He spoke politely but firmly. 

but his expression had, 


He smiled; 


nevertheless, an 


| inflexible quality. 


Mr. Podraisin took the bill and examined 
it through a pair of eyeglasses that he 
focused with some difficulty; then he said, 
“Ah!” and again, “ Yes!” 

**Some time overdue, you see,”” remarked 
Alonzo; “but I’m instructed to let the 
interest slide in consideration of immediate 
payment of the principal.” 

“That's very liberal, I’m sure,” said the 
deep bass voice. “Am I right in assuming 


that your instructions emanated, as it 
were, from Mr. Pettibone?’ 

‘You are eminently correct in your 
assumption, sir,”’ replied Sawyer. “That 


was the time you rang the little bell, 
it were.” 

“He's a liberal my said Mr. Pod- 
raisin—‘“‘ persistent, but liberal. I wouldn't 
wonder if he promised you a liberal com- 
mission for ¢ oll eting this account. = 

“T hate to seem importunate or to have 
the appearance of hurrying you,” said 
Alonzo; “but it seems to me that in dis- 
cussing side issues you are wasting time that 
might be better employed in writing that 
chec ay 

“Leaving that point for future argu- 
ment, may I ask if you are a successful 
collector?”’ Mr. Podraisin inquired. 


as 


“es? 


“My trademark is a spiked shoe, with 
the motto, ‘I never slip up!’” Sawyer 
replied briskly. 

“That,” said Mr. Podraisin, ** presup- 


poses a callous disposition, a heart impene- 
trable by the voice of distress, a cold and 
grasping nature, and an avaricious and 
unsympathetic character foreign to our 
conception of generous youth.” 

“All of that and then some,” replied 
Alonzo calmly. “If I cut my finger I bleed 
ice water. I’m out for the stuff and on to 
my job, Mr. Podraisin. You'll excuse me 
if | remove my coat on account of the heat. 
Thank you. And may I ask you for the 
correct time? Eleven-seventeen? I thank 
you again.” He folded back his shirtcuffs. 
‘*Now if that check isn’t written by eleven- 
twenty I have the honor to inform you 
that there will be something didding.” 


““Wouldn’t currency do as well?” asked 
Mr. Podraisin. Then he rose. 

Sawyer was a man of unquestioned 
courage. He had the steady nerve and cool 
confidence of the athlete. He had dis- 
tinguished himself at college as fullback for 
his team, meeting the shock of rushing 
phalanxes unflinehingly; bearing the crush- 
ing, wrenching, smothering, grinding pun- 
ishment of heaped bodies stoically; tackling 
hopeless human avalanches with a plucky 
disregard of personal consequences that 
roused the enthusiastic admiration of the 
field—-but he experienced a distinct qualm 
as Mr. Podraisin got up. 

It was a movement terrible in its deliber- 
ation and astounding in its development. 
From the dwarflike huddle in the chair 
slowly upreared the tremendous physical 
proportions of a giant, just as the genie in 
the tale ascended from the jar of Solomon, 
dominating and threatening. One huge 
and hairy hand this portentous figure laid 
on the desk; and, with a bound, he cleared 
the obstruction. Sawyer gamely hit out 
as he came. 

It was nearly four o’clock in the 
afternoon when the new collector was ad- 
mitted to the sanctum of his department 
head. Mr. Pettibone swung round in his 
chair with an expression of eager interro- 
gation as the young man entered, and 
then smiled broadly behind his plump white 
hand. Alonzo Sawyer noted the smile and 
frowned with a certain difficulty, how- 
ever, owing to the strips of adhesive plaster 
that decorated his countenance. One of 
his eyes was puffed and discolored and his 
lips were swelion. He walked with a slight 


limp. 

“Well,” remarked the manager, “you 
seem to have been unfortunate, Mr. 
Sawyer.” 

‘You might call it that,”’ agreed Alonzo. 


“You might also say I was an earthquake 
victim. 

‘I’m afraid you overstepped the 
of diplomacy,” Mr. Pettibone 
an xiously. 

“Quite likely,”’ admitted Sawyer wearily 

“T wasn’t very particular where I ste pped 
toward the last, provided it was in the 
general direction of the door.” 

“But tell me that you at least got in a 
few effective blows on the ruffianly scoun- 
drel,”’ said Mr. Pettibone. ‘Tell me that 
and I can forgive your failure. Just one or 
two good ones!” 

‘I'm afraid, 


wound 
re marked 


if you make it conditional, 
I will have to do without your esteemed 
forgive ness,” Sawyer answered. ‘I couldn't 
conscientiously say that I landed once; but 

I'd like to know if there’s anything else 
besides forgiveness coming to me; any- 
thing in ee nature of reimburseme nt the 
drug bill, ell say, for instance. How 
about it?” 

Mr. Pettibone 
cold expression. 

‘Really, I don’t see how you can expect 
anything from us under the circumstances. 
You undertook the collection at your own 
risk on the basis of an exceedingly liberal 
commission, and , 

“Excuse me, Pettibone,” interrupted 
Alonzo. ‘You knew when you steered me 
against that man-eating gorilla what a 
peachy chance I had of collecting—didn’t 
you? You ought to be indicted on a charge 
of attempte od manslaughter.” 

“TI told you frankly that the collection 


resumed his normally 


would not be easy,” said Mr. Pettibone 
politely. 
“You were mistaken,” said Sawyer, 


taking a roll of bills from his pocket. “It 
was perfectly easy; in fact, voluntary. 
When your amiable brother-in-law had 
finished amusing himself with me he asked 
me just how much commission I was to get 
and when I told him he paid the full amount 
quite happily. He thought it would annoy 
you. Here’s your ten per cent—eight 
dollars and seventy cents. Much obliged. 
And now, in conclusion, I may say that, 
though I’m quite a little bunged up, I’m 
not nearly so stiff as I shall be this time 
tomorrow; and 

He knocked Mr. 
highly polished desk. 

Three minutes later he emerged into the 
street and his face was very cheerful, not- 
withstanding the plaster. At that moment 
Mr. Pettibone was sitting on the floor in a 
corner of his office, dabbing at his face with 
a pocket handkerchief. 


Pettibone under his 














What Many Thousands Know— 


You Can Believe 


There is conviction back of every Studebaker 
automobile. And the weight of this conviction 1s 
a tremendous resource to an automobile buyer. 


Every Studebaker car comes to you stamped with 
the confidence of many thousand men. Yes, there 
are literally hundreds of thousands of the most 
discriminating people in this country who unre- 
servedly believe that the name ‘‘Studebaker’’ repre- 
sents the best. Their fathers knew it for years before 
them and today an army of people will tell you, ‘If 
Studebaker built this car, that’s enough for me.’’ 


Studebaker cars represent ideals. They give a 
buyer a thoroughgoing effort by unexcelled skill 
and resources to produce high grade automobiles at 
a low price. In your Studebaker car you get the 
kind of a car you would build for yourself. It is 
honest through and through. ‘That’s what Stude- 
baker stands for. 


But you can prove what we say. Ask Studebaker 
owners. 75,000 of them will tell you that Studebaker 


cars, and the service given Studebaker owners after 
they buy, are precisely what any one would expect 
from the Studebaker organization. 


Such conviction is a tremendous resource to the 
prospective buyer. You can rely upon the Studebaker 
belief that only honest cars can succeed and the aver- 
whelming testimony of many thousands that Stude- 
baker cars Aave succeeded, 


You will find no freak features in Studebaker 
construction. Only speed, power, comfort, at a 
price which can’t be equalled. 

kivery Studebaker car carries nickeled lamps and 
trimmings. 

If you are looking for the best value, the most for 


your money now and in service afterwards, buy a 
Studebaker car. You will get just what you want. 


The $1100 Studebaker (E-M-F) “30” 





Equipped with Top, Windshield, Prest-O-Lite Tank and Speedometer, $1190, f.o.b. Detroit 


Studebaker Cars 


(NICKEL TRIMMED ) 


Studebaker (Flanders) ‘‘20’’ 


Touring Car. . . $800 
Roadster . . . . 750 
Utility Car .. . 800 
Delivery Car . . 800 


See our dealer. He will do his best on deliveries. 


Studebaker (E-M-F) ‘‘30”’ 


Touring Car $1100 

Detachable 
Demi-Tonneau, 1100 

Roadster 1100 


Our Art Catalogue S is yours for the asking. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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